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NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  23,  1926 


No.  35 


American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
Analyzes  Day’s  News  Processes 

)iscuss  Organization  of  Editorial  Room,  Costs,  Crime  News — No  Decision  on  Oil  Inquiry — Directors 

Lack  Quorum — Small  Attendance 


'ECHNICAI.  aspects  of  jounialism  en¬ 
gaged  the  50  members  of  the  Ameri- 
n  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in 
tir  annual  meeting  at  Washington  last 
irk  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  any  of 
i  three  previous  gatherings.  The  dis- 
5.i.,ns  which  pr<ivoked  the  most  gener- 
,  and  enthusiastic  respmise  were  those 
iKirniiiK  the  organization  of  the  edi- 
ral  room,  of  the  state  and  city  staffs, 
Ts.  an<l  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  thread- 
rr  topic  of  crime  news. 

Action  uiK>n  charges  preferred  against 
meitiber  of  the  Society  in  connection 
ith  his  activities  in  the  Wyoming  oil 
and  investigations  in  m24  had 
m  expect e<l  at  the  meeting.  It  liad  been 
iiMunced  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
ter  considering  the  charges,  brought  at 
r  1924  meeting  and  after  hearing  the  ac- 
i,rd  member,  had  agreed  upon  the  final 
aft  of  their  decision.  This  draft  was 
have  been  consklered  by  a  meeting  of 
r  board  last  week  in  Washington,  but 
(h  action  was  prevented  by  absence  of 
((uorum  of  the  directors.  Six  of  the 
rd.e  were  present.  Three  wluise  pres- 
ice  had  been  cxt>ecte<l  were  detained 

ihome  by  illness  or  office  emergencies, 
t  constitution  requires  seven  directors 
a  quorum.  No  hint  was  divulged  as 
the  nature  of  the  decision. 

President  Casper  S.  Yost  in  announcing 
s  condition  stated  that  the  board  would 
ibably  meet  during  the  next  month  to 
.'I'.idc  all  business  before  it  and  to 
ct  officers  for  the  coming  year.  Nei_- 
r  President  Yost  nor  Secretary  E.  C. 

•■.«l  is  a  candidate  for  re-election, 
‘h  have  won  high  commendation  from 
ir  colleagues  for  their  labors  during  the 
-t  four  years. 

^M1  four  directors  whose  terms  expired 

!the  meeting  were  re-elected.  These 
e  besides  Messrs.  Yost  and  Hopwood, 
S.  Beck.  Chuaiio  Tribune,  and  .\rthur 
Howe.  Hrooklyn  Eagle. 
t  proposed  amendment  to  the  section 
the  constitution  under  which  the  board 
luthorized  to  proceed  against  members 
r^ed  with  unprofessional  conduct  never 
■bed  a  vote.  It  was  swamped  under 
I'S  of  words — proposed  amendments  to 
:  amendment,  and  various  clarifications, 
bions,  etc.,  that  were  offered  from  the 
jf.  Secretary  Hopwood  in  proposing 
:  amendment  stated  that  the  form  had 
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Eklward  S.  Berk,  managing  editor  Chicago  Tribune  and  treasurer  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Casper  S.  Yost,  of  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
president  of  the  Society,  and  C.  M.  Morrison,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
chairman  of  Program  Committee,  attending  annual  meeting. 


reseiitative  at  the  third  session  of  the 
Press  Congress  of  the  World  in  Geneva 
I  next  September,  The  editors  evinced 
keen  interest  in  the  announcement  of  the 
Press  Congress  meeting  by  Fred  M.  Sny¬ 
der,  representative  of  that  organization. 

No  vote  was  taken  on  the  suggestion 
that  the  Society  alter  its  custom  of  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington,  which  appears  to  re¬ 
main  as  the  favored  centre  for  the  annual 
assembly.  Prof.  Roscoc  C.  E.  Brown  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  tendered  an  invitation  to  the  edi¬ 
tors  to  meet  on  the  Columbia  campus  in 
New  York  next  year,  outlining  the  many 
advantages  that  the  school  affords  for 
such  a  meeting  and  adding  that  .\dolph 
S.  Ochs  had  promised  to  entertain  the 
Society  at  a  dinner  in  the  Times  office  if 
the  New  York  invitation  received  ap¬ 
proval.  .\rthur  M.  Howe,  chairman  of 
the  Society's  committee  on  journalism 
scIkxjIs,  endorsed  Prof,  Brown’s  invita¬ 
tion,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
expressetl  in  a  resolution  moved  by  E.  S. 
Beck.  Tom  Wallace  of  the  Louisznlle 
C ourier-J oumal  warned  the  edhors  that 
a  policy  of  changing  the  meeting-place 
from  year  to  year  would  put  the  bociety 
in  the  position  of  auctioning  its  meetings 
to  the  highest  bidder,  with  the  probable 
result  that  local  entertainment  would  con¬ 
sume  most  of  the  meeting  period.  The 
directors  will  name  the  next  meeting 
place  without  advice  from  the  member¬ 
ship. 

William  Allen  White,  editor  of  the 
Emforia  Gasetle,  scheduled  as  the  star 
speaker  at  the  annual  banquet,  was  kept 
at  home  by  Mrs.  White’s  illness.  Kent 
Ctxiiier.  general  manager  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  and  John  H.  Finley  of  the 
.Vc«>  Vork  Times  editorial  staff,  made  ad¬ 
dresses  pertinent  to  the  large  gathering 
of  editors  and  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
the  Senate,  and  the  House  which  filled 
the  Willard  ballrixim.  The  remarks  of 
both  are  printed  substantially  in  full  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue.  Alexander  P.  Moore, 
who  went  almost  directly  from  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  old  Pittsburgh  Leader  to  Ma¬ 
drid  as  American  .\mbassador,  told  stor- 
._  ies  of  the  King  of  S{»in  and  illustrating 
a  newspaper  man’s  aptitude  for  diplomacy. 
’  He  contrasted  the  prosperity  of  the  arti- 
’  -san  in  America  with  the  poverty  of  the 
Spanish  nobility  and  exhorted  the  editors 
not  to  “rock  the  boat,”  or  to  say  or  do 


EiTi  adoptwl  by  the  directors  after  the  nition  existed  for  unprofessional  conduct,  ation.  \  proposed  amendment  to  the  anything  that  might  upset  the  present 
section  had  been  criticised  by  law-  except  as  set  forth  in  the  Canons  of  Jour-  amendment  would  have  incorporated  the  well-being  of  this  country,-  The  former 
rs  as  loosely  drawn  and  not  properly  nalism  adopted  by  the  Society  in  PX)3  and  words  “Canons  of  Journalism”  into  the  Ambassador’s  address  was  not  reported 
iqitatal.  The  present  section  author-  that  there  was  some  question  as  to  the  new  section.  by  the  stenographer,  by  his  own  request. 

the  board  to  sit  as  a  court  to  examine  status  of  the  Canons  of  Journalism  as  When  asked  from  the  floor  as  to  the  Among  the  guests  at  the  head  table 

'<1  act  upon  charges  of  unprofessional  “rules  of  the  Society.”  There  are  no  by-  effect  of  the  amendment  upon  proceed-  were;_  Frank  B.  Noyes,  publisher  of  the 

or  wilful  violations  of  the  rules  laws.  ings  now  before  the  board,  President  Yost  ITashington  Star  and  president  of  the 

[■'I  regulations  of  the  Society  and  to  It  was  upon  this  point  that  the  long  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  might  not  Associated  Press;  President  George  Bar- 
-^rc,  expel  or  sus|)end  a  member  discussion  focussed.  ^me  members  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Society,  ton  Cutten  of  Colgate  University:  Sec- 
•lohas  disgraced  himself  and  whose  fur-  wished  to  adopt  by  formal  resolution  the  and  advised  against  passage  of  the  amend-  retary  of  War  Dwight  F.  Davis;  Bishop 
>cr  connection  with  the  Society  may  in-  Canons  as  rules  of  the  organization.  Oth-  ment  at  the  meeting.’  The  discussion  Freeman  oi  Washington;  El^rt  H. 
iriously  affect  its  gcxHl  name  and  dig-  ers  opposed  this  on  the  ground  that  ethics  continued  until  ended  summarily  by  a  Baker,  publisher  of  the  Clervtand  Plain 
''y-  cannot  be  enacted  into  legislation,  that  motion  to  adjourn  for  luncheon,  moved  Dealer,  and  the  speakers. 

jj'*  *®>cndmcnt  provided  that  the  board  ethics  are  guide  posts  on  the  path  of  con-  by  Walter  M.  Harrison  of  the  Oklahoma  President  Yost,  whose  report  appears 

™1  hear  all  charges  of  wilful  violation  duct  aixl  that  a  number  of  the  Canons  City  Oklahoman.  It  was  not  resumed.  in  full  on  another  page,  stressed  the  diffi- 
t  tlw  constitution,  rules  and  by-laws  of  would  have  to  be  redrafted  if  they  were  to  Mr.  Harrison  at  a  later  session  won  the  culty  of  arriving  at  definitions  of  jour- 

be  adopted  as  rules.  That,  it  was  pointed  Stxriety’s  approval  of  his  motion  that  the  nalistic  conduct  which  could  satisfy  all 
Mr.  Hopwixxl  pointed  out  that  no  defi-out,  was  a  matter  for  months  of  deliber-  SiKiety  send  President  Yost  as  its  rep-  of  the  many  kinds  of  newspaper  men 
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represented  in  and  out  of  the  society  and 
declared  that  the  enfurcement  of  a  code 
of  ethics,  aiiplical)le  only  to  institutions, 
by  an  organization  having  hut  a  limited 
degree  of  control  over  these  institutions, 
was  impracticable.  Knforcement  should 
he  a  matter  of  example,  rather  than  force. 

Secretary  Hopworwl  implied  similar 
views  in  his  report  which  commented 
slightly  uiwn  the  idea  expressed  by  some 
members  that  the  Society  should  take  a 
more  ptsitive  stand  upon  matters  affect¬ 
ing  journalism.  Mr.  Hopwixxl  s  repirt, 
a  remarkable  document  of  its  kind  in  its 
breadth  and  treatment  of  subject  matter, 
is  also  given  in  substance  elsewhere.  It 
indicates  a  membership  of  174.  an  increase 
of  21  names  being  characterized  by  the 
secretary  as  comfortable,  though  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory. 

Treasurer  Heck  reported  an  increase  of 
$551  in  the  treasury  balance,  which  at  the 
close  of  last  year  totalled  $3.2(>4.15.  The 
membership  now  represents  31  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Hawaii,  Mr. 
Beck  reported. 

The  Committee  on  Ethical  Standards, 
whose  report  in  1924  started  the  Society 
on  its  oil  investigation,  made  no  report 
this  year,  its  work  having  been  closely 
associated  w’ith  that  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

Chairman  Howe  of  the  committee  on 
journalism  schools,  reported  on  the  re¬ 
cent  meeting  in  New  \ork  of  the  teachers 
of  journalism  and  expressed  approval  of 
instruction  in  the  technical  as  well  as  the 
theoretical  and  academic  aspects  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Mr.  Howe’s  committee  has  been 
limited  in  activity  due  to  the  chairmans 
illness  during  the  past  year. 

I ’aid  Bellamy,  managing  editor  of  the 
(.h-vi-luittl  Plain  Dealer,  whose  good- 
humored  and  comprehensive  reports  on 
his  committee’s  efforts  to  guard  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  press  have  become  one  of 
the  meeting’s  drawing  cards,  related 
characteristically  his  committee’s  reaction 
to  an  anonymous  article  printed  in  Har¬ 
per's  .Ud.ijazrhu’  last  summer.  Neither 
Mr.  Bellamy  nor  his  colleague  on  the 
I’lain  Dealer,  Secretary  Hopwood,  ap¬ 
prove  the  piirixjse  for  which  the  commit¬ 
tee  was  created  several  years  ago  and 
they  moved  its  alxdition.  The  Society 
defeated  the  motion. 

Marvin  Creager.  managing  editor  of 
the  Milnsiukee  Journal,  again  reported 
for  the  committee  on  syndicates  to  the 
effect  that  editors  who  complained  against 
the  syndicates  usually  had  only  to  blame 
their  own  lack  of  conlidence  in  them¬ 
selves  and  their  newspapers  and  their 
lack  of  skill  in  buying.  Mr.  Creager 
found  little  basis  in  fact  for  the  circula¬ 
tion-building  claims  of  features,  declared 
that  he  would  be  extremely  jealous  of  an^ 
feature  which  might  be  regarded  as  vital¬ 
ly  necessary  to  his  newspaper’s  success, 
and  would  in  fact  be  glad  to  have  such  a 
feature  taken  away  from  him.  He  blamed 
the  editors  also  for  making  “big  names” 
by  news  play,  later  paying  high  prices  to 
syndicates  for  the  use  of  the  names  they 
had  created. 

The  syndicate  viewpoint  was  presented 
in  iioii-controversial  fashion  by  David 
Lawrence,  president  of  the  recently 
formed  association  of  syndicates,  an  idea 
which,  Mr.  Lawrence  declared,  had  its 
genesis  in  the  success  of  the  editors’  so¬ 
ciety. 

f)pen  forum  discussions  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  Society’s  proceedings  Friday 
afternoon,  when  Harvey  Ingham,  editor 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  Tribune  told 
about  that  newspaper’s  experiment  in 
segregating  crime  news  on  an  inside  page. 
Mr.  Ingham’s  "thesis  was  that  the  front 
p:igc  is  not  the  place  where  the  important 
news  of  a  newspaper  appears,  but  the 
place  reserved  for  the  unexpected.  The 
important  news  pages  are  frequently  the 
sports  and  the  market  pages,  he  declared, 
and  much  of  the  crime  which  is  given 
page  one  display  is  routine  and  no  more 
unexpected  in  character  than  the  market 
reports  or  the  story  of  the  daily  baseball 
.game. 

Edmund  W.  Booth,  editor  of  the  Grand 
Ra/nds  Press,  drew  a  distinction  between 
crime  and  scandal  and  expressed  the  be¬ 
lief  that  most  of  the  criticism  of  news- 
liapers  was  directed  against  the  latter 
rather  than  against  reporting  crime.  He 


Calvin  Goodrich,  editor  ISeu'ark  Star-Eagle;  E.  S.  Beck,  Chicago  Tribune;  Willis 
J.  Abbot,  Christian  Science  Monitor;  and  E.  C.  Hopwood,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  at  Washington. 

cited  the  Rhinelander  case  in  New  York  .American  newspapers  to  co-operate  with 
as  an  example  of  scandal  news  with  no  the  police  and  to  print  more  crime  news, 
criminal  aspects.  rather  than  less,  as  the  British  press  does. 

The  printing  of  crime  news  was  ably  piinting  out  that  London  with  three  times 
defended  by  several  editors  as  the  news-  the  population  of  a  certain  American 
pajKT’s  duty  to  the  public.  Grove  Pat-  city  which  went  unnamed,  had  less  than 
terson,  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  quoted  8  per  cent,  of  its  number  of  murders  in  a 
a  British  police  officer  as  urging  the  single  year. 


SECRETARY  HOPWOOD’S  REPORT 


^HE  board  has  held  three  meetings 
since  the  society  last  assembled  in 
annual  session.  The  first  was  the  organ¬ 
ization  meeting  held  immediately  after 
the  annual  dinner  last  year,  at  which 
time  the  board  organized  by  the  election 
of  the  following  officers  for  the  year: 

Casper  S.  Yost,  President. 

George  E.  Miller,  First  Vice-President 

Edgar  B.  Piper,  Second  V’ice- President 

E.  S.  Beck,  Treasurer. 

E.  C.  Hopwood,  Secretary. 

The  second  meeting  was  the  regular 
inid-year  session  of  the  board  which  was 
held  at  Chicago  Oct.  13.  Routine  busi¬ 
ness  was  disposed  of,  arrangements  made 
for  the  time  and  place  of  the  annual 
meeting  and  eligible  candidates  elected  to 
memliership.  'The  board-  authorized  the 
secretary  to  undertake  the  publication  of 
a  bulletin  for  the  membership. 

The  greater  part  of  the  October  session 
was  given  over  to  a  consideration  of 
charges  growing  out  of  the  Senate’s  re¬ 
port  on  the  Wyoming  oil  leases,  in  which 
the  members  will  recall  that  references 
were  made  to  several  newspaper  men. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  board  was 
held  Thursday,  Jan.  14,  1926,  at  which 
time  the  final  draft  of  the  committee’s 
decision  on  the  Senate  charges  was 
agreed  upon. 

The  following  have  been  admitted  to 
membership  since  the  last  annual  meet¬ 
ing  : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  Jan.  17, 
1925:  W.  O.  Jones,  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
State  Journal;  Curtis  A.  Hodges,  India¬ 
napolis  News;  Oscar  S.  Foellinger,  Fort 
U'ayne  Neics-Sentinel ;  Geo.  F.  Milton, 
Chattanooga  News;  Fred  Fuller  Shedd, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Walter  Lippmann, 
S'ezf  York  World  and  Newbold  Noyes, 
Washington  Star. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Oct.  13:  C.  B.  Gillespie,  Hou-don 
Chronicle. 

By  mail  vote :  William  Preston  Bea- 
zell,  Neto  York  World;  Raymond  C. 
Coll,  Honolulu  Adz'ertiser;  Col.  W.  S. 
Copeland,  Newport  News  Press;  Ralph 
Ellis.  Kansas  City  Journal-Post ;  Junius 
P.  Fishburn,  Roanoke  W  orld-Nezos ; 
Earle  E.  Martin,  Cleveland  Press; 
Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 
E.  J.  Stackpole,  Harrisburg  Telegraph 
and  J.  H.  Tennant,  A^ezv  York  Evening 
World. 

Deaths:  William  E.  Lewis,  N.  Y. 
Morning  Telegraph;  T.  E.  Niles.  Provi¬ 
dence  News. 

The  membership  has  shown  a  comfort¬ 


able,  though  not  an  entirely  satisfactory 
increase  in  the  past  year.  The  member¬ 
ship  of  the  society  since  its  organization 
is  as  follows  :  1922,  93 ;  1923,  1 19 ;  1924, 
127;  1925,  153;  1926,  174.  While  this  is 
a  satisfactory  increase,  particularly  since 
the  board  believes  that  membership  in 
the  society  is  a  thing  to  be  sought  rather 
than  peddled,  the  secretary  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  in  almost  every  city  within 
the  society’s  population  limits  tliere  are 
several  men  whose  presence  in  the 
society  and  in  its  meetings  would  con¬ 
tribute  very  materially  to  its  influence 
and  service.  Failure  to  interest  these 
men  in  the  society  cannot  be  attributed 
to  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
ber.ship  committee.  The  secretary  can 
testify  to  the  zeal  and  hard  work  of  this 
committee,  irrespective  of  its  personnel, 
since  the  organization  of  the  society. 
Present  members  of  the  society  ought  to 
undertake  a  thorough  canvass  of  their 
cities  in  order  that  men  who  have  some¬ 
thing  to  contribute  to  the  society  and 
who  can  take  something  from  it  are  not 
denied  its  responsibilities  and  benefits. 

The  matter  of  personal  contact  and 
closer  associations  among  the  member¬ 
ship  is  one  which  must  be  maintained  in 
this  organization,  if  it  is  to  continue  to 
achieve  anything  approaching  its  possi¬ 
bilities.  To  this  end  the  secretary  asked 
the  board  at  Chicago  to  authorize  the 
publication  of  a  bulletin  in  which  an¬ 
nouncements  and  information  having  to 
do  with  the  operation  of  the  society 
might  be  conveyed  to  the  members,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  exchange  of  ideas 
about  newspaper  work.  Repeatedly  in 
his  correspondence  the  secretary  found 
expressions  of  regret  from  members 
that  their  contacts  with  each  other  were 
limited  to  the  one  meeting  per  year,  and 
the  bulletin  grew  out  of  an  attempt  to 
satisfy  this  want. 

The  members  of  the  society  are  al¬ 
ready  familiar  with  the  bulletin,  three 
issues  of  which  have  now  appeared.  The 
secretary  has  no  illusions  about  it  what¬ 
ever.  It  is  at  best  a  beginning,  and  just 
what  the  reactions  of  the  society  are  to 
it  the  secretary  has  no  way  of  knowing, 
except  through  various  kind  letters  of 
appreciation  which  have  been  received 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  certain  that  the 
bulletin  will  not  be  an  effective  publica¬ 
tion,  it  will  not  satisfy  the  want  felt  by 
many  members  of  the  society,  unless 
every  member  makes  it  a  part  of  his 
responsibility  to  read  it,  criticize  it  and 
to  contribute  to  it. 


There  are,  in  the  opinion  of  your  =- 
tary,  some  very  serious  problems  -  i 
confront  an  organization  such  as 
society.  From  the  beginning  the  t  I 
of  the  area  covered  by  the  society  I 
lieen  a  considerable  handicap  in  its . 
tion.  Members  must  in  many  cases;- 
long  distances  at  considerable  expeas, ! 
attend  the  annual  meetings.  With 
meetings  of  the  Ixiard  held  in  Q- 
the  members  must  still  make  a  real  sas 
lice  in  order  to  attend  the  meetings 
The  society  can  only  overcome 
handicaps  of  time  and  distance  bv  ' 
ing  to  its  members  values  which 
compensate  for  the  sacrifices  imoh. 
The  fact  that  interest  in  it  has  bee 
well  maintained  is  evidence  that  it  u 
considerable  degree  satisfying  the  - 
which  was  felt  to  exist  when  the  soce 
was  organized.  But  there  are 
possibilities  of  service  which  have 
to  the  secretary’s  attention  which  b 
opinion  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  nt, 
bers  would  tend  to  extend  the  serysl 
of  the  society  to  its  membership. 

Some  members  have  come  to  qu 
the  policy  of  holding  the  meeting 
Washington  each  year.  While  timeai 
place  of  meeting  is  something  which  a' 
board  is  empowered  to  determine  a 
while  the  society  went  on  record  j 
•Atlantic  City  as  favoring  V\'ashing;i 
as  the  annual  meeting  place,  it  is  po^. 
ble  that  the  time  has  come  when  i 
society  may  wish  to  reopen  the  quesfe, 
There  are  also  members  who  fedfci 
would  benefit  greatly  by  closer  contjci 
with  men  w  ho  head  the  greater  neiq 
papers  of  Jhe  nation  than  they  are  ft | 
to  obtain  in  the  general  sessions  ofal 
annual  meeting.  The  suggestion  of 
table  sessions  has  been  made  in  a] 
buljetin  and  apparently  touches  a  dess 
which  is  in  many  minds.  Most  edke 
are  constantly  confronted  with  proble 
w  hich  others  may  have  solved,  and  jl 
series  of  limited  group  meetings  ni 
formal  in  their  nature,  headed  by  tk.^! 
able  to  speak  with  the  greatest  authon  ’ 
might  easily  be  of  very  real  value 
those  compelled  to  win  through  tir| 
•lifficulties  unaided.  i 

-Again  there  are  some  who  feel  thattk! 
society  must  go  on  record  more  positive 
on  matters  common  to  all  newspa;*: , 
and  perhaps  on  some  of  general  inter-?  i 
and  importance.  It  is  not  the  functii^ 
of  the  secretary  in  such  a  report  as  c 
to  express  an  opinion  on  this,  butt: 
record  such  observations  as  he  is 
to  make  through  his  necessarily  closet 
contact  with  the  membership.  It  may  It  I 
pertinent  and  proper  to  observe  ik] 
this  contact  has  only  strengthened  a  «ic- 1 
viction  that  the  newspap;r  is— and  pc  ’ 
haps  ought  to  be — a  very  highly  id:  I 
vidualistic  enterprise,  atid  that  edki?  j 
are  as_  a  rule  extreme  individualists! 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  vtr  j 
many  issues  both  in  and  out  of  ti>i 
newspaper  office  in  which  the  weight  S 
the  influence  of  such  a  body  as  this  won!  1 
be  a  determining  factor.  Whether 
would  be  either  wise  or  possible  for  ihj 
society  to  commit  itself  on  many  of  thet 
is  something  which  future  developnW' J 
and  the  evolution  of  policies  in  board- 1 
of  directors  who  are  to  come  will  haTsf 
to  determine.  The  fact  remains  tha’; 
there  are  members  who  ask  whether  i| 
talking  organization  will  not  eventual!  1 
talk  itself  out  and  whether  the  time  - 
not  at  hand  when  action  will  have  to  p 
along  with  words. 

The  secretary  is  aware  that  ’ne  ha- 
probably  gone  beyond  the  letter  of  It'  i 
constitutional  authority  in  submitting  1 1 
report  of  this  nature.  He  desires  to  add 
only  one  thing  and  that  is  that  the  cliie:  | 
burdens  and  responsibilities  of  the  form  I 
tive  years  of  this  organization  havebfC* 
borne  by  a  small  group  of  men  who  havv 
been  willing  to  give  it  their  time  ap: 
energy  for  the  possibilities  of  sertie . 
which  they  believed  it  offered  to  tb  ■ 
profession  of  which  they  are  proud  to  bt 
a  part.  These  burdens  and  responsibil:  ! 
ties  must  soon  pass  to  other  shoulder^  : 
Your  secretary  hopes  that  those  *b  * 
come  after  may  give  of  their  time,  th«' 
labor  and  themselves  as  unselfishly  anc  _ 
wholeheartedly  as  have  those  with  whnr ' 
he  has  had  the  pleasure  of  being  assoc 
ated  for  the  last  four  years-  -and.  sine 
the  purpose  is  so  highly  worth  the  sact 
fice,  he  has  all  faith  that  they  will-  | 
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YOST  SURVEYS  ETHICAL  PROGRESS  OF  A.  S.  N.  L 

President  of  Editors*  Group  Says  Greatest  Advance  Will  Come  From  Individual  Efforts  of  Members — 
Suggests  Special  Committee  Be  Named  to  Study  Crime  News 


Difficulties  surrounding  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  ethical  code  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
were  discussed  at  length  by  Casper  S. 
Yost,  editor  of  the  ediforial  page  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  and  president 
of  the  society  in  his  annual  address  open¬ 
ing  the  annual  convention  in  Washin^on, 
Friday,  Jan.  IS. 

Mr.  Yost  pointed  out  that  no  practical 
means  are  available  for  imposing  strict 
obedience  to  the  canons  of  the  society, 
and  suggested  that  journalism  will  be 
improved  by  individual  work  of  society 
members.  He  also  suggested  offering 
prizes  to  journalism  students  for  essays 
on  ethics  in  relation  to  newspaper  work, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  by 
the  society  to  study  and  recommend 
methods  for  the  treatment  of  crime  news. 
Mr.  Yost’s  address  follows  in  full : 
“What  I  am  about  to  say  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  swan  song.  During  the 
four  years  in  which  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  preside  over  this  society  it 
has  been  necessary  for  me  to  give  no 
little  thought  to  its  welfare  and  to  the 
accomplishment  of  its  purposes.  I  need 
not  restate  these  purposes.  They  are 
set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  society,  and  while  addi¬ 
tional  aims  will  doubtless  be  suggested 
by  circumstances  and  opportunity  these 
will  remain  the  basic  objects  of  our 
organized  concern. 

“These  purposes  are  being  accomp¬ 
lished  in  the  meetings  and  activities  of 
the  society.  It  has  undoubtedly  pro¬ 
moted  a  better  acquaintance ;  it  has  given 
us  the  opportunity,  which  we  had  not 
had  before,  to  interchange  ideas  as  to 
professional  ideals  and  professional 
labors ;  it  has  promoted  the  development 
of  a  professional  spirit  in  the  collective 
sense;  it  has  done  something  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  dignity  and  rights  of 
the  profession,  and  something  more  to¬ 
ward  the  establishment  of  ethical  stand¬ 
ards  of  newspaper  practice. 

“It  is  of  the  last,  though  it  is  but  one 
of  a  number,  that  I  wish  particularly 
to  speak.  I  received  not  long  ago  a 
letter  from  a  member  of  the  society,  for 
whom  I  have  a  very  high  respect,  in 
which  he  questioned  the  ethical  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  society,  saying  he 
was  unable  to  find  any  evidence  oi  its 
effect  upon  the  ethical  conduct  of  the 
newspapers  edited  by  its  members.  Those 
that  are  reasonably  clean,  he  said  with 
truth,  were  so  before  their  editors  be¬ 
came  members  of  our  society,  and  those 
that  are  not  clean  have  not  apparently 
^n  affected  by  our  proclamation  of 
journalistic  virtue.  And  he  pointed,  by 
way  of  example,  to  one  newspaper  which, 
he  thought,  violates  every  principle  that 
we  laid  down  in  our  code  of  ethics.  Yet 
such  is  his  regard  for  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  that  paper  that  he  would  be  the 
last  person  in  the  world,  he  said,  to 
prefer  a  charge  against  him  on  account 
of  the  attitude  of  his  paper. 

“I  think  I  can,  without  violation  of 
confidence,  for  I  shall  mention  no  names, 
make  this  the  theme  for  some  discus¬ 
sion.  In  the  first  place  this  was  a  frank 
expression  of  doubt  by  one  who,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
society.  I  respect  the  man  and  his  feel¬ 
ing  and  am  glad  that  he  unbosomed 
himself  in  that  way.  But  what  was  to 
have  been  expectc(i,  and  what  is  to  be 
expected,  of  this  organization  in  relation 
to  ethical  standards  of  newspaper  prac¬ 
tice?  Was  it  the  belief  of  any  of  us 
that  by  coming  together  and  giving  col¬ 
lective  expression  to  some  ethical 
principles  we  could  work  an  immediate 
and  visible  change  in  the  moral  conduct 
of  our  newspapers?  Was  it  the  belief 
of  any  of  us  that  this,  or  any,  organiza¬ 
tion  could  so  influence  or  control  the 
ideas  and  the  practices  of  men  or  of 
institutions  as  to  alter  materially  and  at 
once  the  thoughts,  the  methods  and  the 
habits  of  that  portion  of  the  press  which 
does  not  conform  to  the  principles 


enunciated  by  the  society?  If  any  so 
imagined  their  disappointment  was  in¬ 
evitable. 

“It  has  never  been  my  idea  that  the 
society  was  to  be  a  reformatory  organ¬ 
ization  in  any  radical  sense.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  press,  speaking  generally, 
is  in  need  of  any  violent  reforms.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  it  is  without 
fault.  Nothing  conducted  by  man  is  free 
from  error,  and  I  know  of  no  profession 
that  is  impeccable.  No  one  is  more 
aware  of  the  faults  of  the  press  than 
we  who  serve  in  it,  and  one  of  the 
fundamental  purposes  of  this  organization 
is  to  labor  for  its  betterment.  But  that 
involves  no  admission  that  its  practices 
are  gravely  wrong;  only  that  there  is 
r(M)m  and  need  for  improvement,  as  there 
is,  and  always  is,  in  every  profession  and 
every  vocation. 

"How  is  improvement  to  be  effected? 
It  was  the  view  of  the  society  that  some 
form  should  be  given  to  the  ideals  of  the 
profession  in  relation  to  newspaper  con¬ 
duct  ;  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
set  forth  general  principles  of  sound 
practice  as  a  statement  of  the  “ought  to 
be”  of  good  journalism.  Out  of  this 
conviction  came  the  society’s  “Canons  of 
Journalism.’’  In  these  canons  we  have 
endeavored  to  erect  certain  ethical  stand¬ 
ards,  first  to  give  form  and  substance 
to  a  common  conviction  of  right,  and 
second  to  establish  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  focal  point  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  consciousness. 

“Now  what  has  been  the  result  of  that 
action  ?  It  has  stimulated  thought 
throughout  the  profession  as  nothing  else 
has  ever  done.  There  has  been  mote 
discussion  of  ethical  questions  since  these 
canons  were  adopted  than,  I  venture  to 
say,  in  the  whole  previous  history  of 
journalism.  It  has  been  influential  in 
no  small  degree  in  causing  journalism 
generally  to  turn  the  searchlight  upon 
itself.  Alany  state  and  regional  press  as¬ 
sociations  have  followed  the  example  of 
this  society  in  formulating  codes  of  ethics. 
The  ethical  quality  of  instruction  in  the 
schooN  of  journalism  has  been  strength¬ 
ened.  There  has  been  not  only  a  quick¬ 
ened  consciousness  of  professional 
responsibilities  in  the  moral  sense,  but 
a  quickened  professional  conscience. 

“But  we  Imve  not  been  content  with 
a  statement  of  our  own  opinions  of  what 
ought  to  be.  We  have  sought  to  get 
an  external  view  of  our  profession  and 
its  conduct  through  the  eyes  of  observing 
and  thoughtful  men  and  women  who  are 
outside  of  it.  At  every  meeting  we  have 
had  persons  present  or  have  had  letters 
sent  in  response  to  invitation,  to  tell  us 
what  they  think  is  wrong  with  the  press. 


as  they  see  it  in  daily  operation.  These 
criticisms  have  had  some  value  and  will 
continue  to  have  value,  for  in  any  judg¬ 
ment  of  ourselves  it  is  desirable  to  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us. 

“I  believe  this  society  has  been,  and 
is,  an  influence  for  the  ethical  betterment 
of  newspaper  conduct,  and  I  believe  it 
will  be  an  increasing  influence  to  that 
end.  But  can  it  be  made  to  work  more 
effectively  to  that  accomplishment?  If 
so,  how? 

"Let  me  first  outline  the  difficulties  that 
are  in  the  way.  This  is  not  a  society 
of  newspapers  but  of  men.  And  being 
men  we  have  varied  views  as  to  what  is 
right  and  as  to  the  importance  of  right. 
.\lthough  we  have  given  expression  to 
certain  principles  of  right  in  our  canons, 
we  do  not  give  the  same  interpretation 
to  these  principles  nor  do  we  feel  an 
equal  urge  to  their  specific  application. 
For  e.xample,  my  correspondent  says  the 
paper  to  which  he  refers  violates  every 
principle  that  we  laid  down  in  our  code 
of  ethics.  Yet  I  am  a  daily  reader  of 
that  iwixT  anil  am  unable  to  see  wherein 
it  offends.  For  another  example,  I  re¬ 
call  that  during  the  campaign  of  1924 
an  editorial  writer  on  a  rival  paper 
charged  that  the  paper  with  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  connected  violated  our 
canons  of  journalism  in  the  publication  of 
a  .statement  by  a  party  committee,  which 
it  is  my  honest  conviction  was  not  only 
ixrfcctly  proper  and  in  no  sense  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  canons  but  was  a  legitimate 
piece  of  news  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
paper  to  print.  Yet  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  member  of  the  society  more  deeply 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  ethics  than  I  am. 

“Another  difficulty  that  is  in  the  way 
of  concrete  and  rapid  accomplishment, 
such  as  my  correspondent  apparently  ex¬ 
pected,  is  that  enforcement  of  ethical 
principles  is  neither  feasible  nor  desirable. 
It  is  not  feasible  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Our  canons  apply  only  to  newspapers. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  individual 
conduct.  \Vc  are  not  a  society  of  news¬ 
papers,  as  I  have  said.  We  cannot  try 
newspapers.  Most  of  us  are  not  in  such 
complete  personal  control  of  the  news¬ 
papers  with  which  we  are  associated  that 
we  can  be  held  personally  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  our  newspapers. 
Moreover,  in  every  large  newspaper  there 
are  a  number  of  editorial  executives  each 
in  charge  of  a  different  department.  If 
the  conduct  of  such  a  newspaper  is  of¬ 
fensive,  and  but  one  of  its  executives 
is  a  member  of  the  society,  he  cannot 
l>e  made  answerable  for  newspaper  con¬ 
duct  in  another  department  of  the  paper. 
We  cannot  undertake  to  punish  a  mem¬ 


ber  of  the  society  for  the  acts  of  a  news¬ 
paper  that  are  not  within  his  personal 
control.  .And  even  in  the  case  of  a 
member  whose  authority  is  complete  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  prove  his 
personal  responsibility  for  any  specific 
offense.  Codes  of  ethics  in  all  profes¬ 
sions  apply  solely  to  personal  conduct 
in  the  practice  of  the  profession,  and 
charges  can  be  brought  against  no  one 
save  for  specific  offenses  individually 
committed.  A  man  in  full  authority  over 
all  departments  of  a  large  newspaper 
can  never  scrutinize  all  that  goes  into 
his  paper  and  rarely  could  it  be  possible 
to  obtain  evidence  to  hold  him  indi¬ 
vidually  responsible  for  any  specific  act 
of  his  suhiirdinates.  We  cannot  try 
newspapers,  I  repeat,  and  any  offense  to 
come  within  our  jurisdiction  must  be 
an  individual  offense  by  a  member  of 
this  society  and  provable  upim  a  specific 
charge  applietl  to  a  specific  instance. 

“But  if  newspapers  as  such  were 
within  our  jurisdiction  whose  interpre¬ 
tation  of  our  principles  would  we  en¬ 
deavor  to  enforce?  My  correspondent 
intimates  that  but  for  his  friendship  for 
the  editor  of  the  paper  to  which  he 
refers  he  would  bring  charges  against 
him.  I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea  what 
he  would  charge,  but  in  view  of  the 
character  of  that  paixr  I  feel  certain 
that  upon  the  .same  interpretation  few 
of  us  could  escape.  I  am  not  criticising 
his  views.  I  am  merely  calling  attention 
to  the  differences  of  opinion  that  pre¬ 
vail,  and  must  prevail,  as  to  abstr.act 
conceptions  of  right.  There  are  some 
among  us  who  insist  that  we  must  have 
a  code  with  teeth  in  it ;  but  what  sort 
of  teeth,  how  is  it  to  bite  and  whom  is 
it  to  bite?  I  cannot  agree  with  this 
view.  The  enforcement  of  a  code  of 
ethics,  applicable  only  to  institutions,  by 
an  organization  having  but  a  limited  de¬ 
gree  of  control  over  these  institutions  is, 
in  my  opinion,  impracticable.  .\nd  that, 
let  me  add,  has  been  my  opinion  from 
the  beginning,  experience  and  study  hav¬ 
ing  but  served  to  strengthen  my  con¬ 
viction.  The  canons,  themselves  recog¬ 
nize  this  position  in  their  closing  state¬ 
ment,  which  reads ;  ‘Lacking  authority 
to  enforce  its  canons  the  journalism  here 
represented  can  but  express  the  hope 
that  deliberate  pandering  of  vicious  in¬ 
stincts  will  encounter  effective  public 
disapproval  or  yield  to  the  influence  of  a 
preponderant  professional  condemnation.’ 

“Enforcement  is  not  feasible.  Neither, 
as  I  have  said,  is  it  desirable.  It  is 
not  desirable  because  in  the  first  place, 
differences  of  opinion  over  causes,  means 
and  methods  would  inevitably  split  us 
into  warring  factions  creating  dis¬ 
harmony,  disunity  and  disorder,  destroy¬ 
ing  rather  than  strengthening  the  influ¬ 
ence  this  society  should  yield  _  for  the 
betterment  of  journalism.  But  it  is  not 
desirable  for  more  fundamental  reasons. 
We  as  a  society  and  as  individuals  are 
defenders  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
Collectively  and  severally  we  are  opposed 
to  any  encroachment  upon  that  freedom 
by  measures  designed  to  control  or  to 
regulate  newspaper  conduct.  Without 
exception  we  condemn  censorship  in  any 
form.  How  then  can  we  consistently 
endeavor  to  set  up  a  censorship  of  our 
own?  I  am  unable  4o  see  any  vaUd 
difftincHon  in  principle  between  censor¬ 
ship  of  the  press  by  this  society  and 
censorship  of  the  presj^  by  any  other 
society,  political  or  otherwise.  We  con¬ 
tend  that  it  is  our  inalienable  right  to 
conduct  our  newspapers  as  we  see  fit, 
subject  only  to  the  laws  governing  our 
personal  and  institutional  responsibility. 
How  then  can  we  undertake  to  set  up 
laws  of  our  own,  with  punitive  powers 
to  enforce  them,  which  would  in  effert 
be  an  effort  of  certain  members  of  this 
.society  to  control  and  regulate  the  news¬ 
paper  conduct  of  other  members? 

“Another  point:  This  is  a  matter  of 
ethics,  of  moral  principles,  practices  and 
duties.  Ethical  stan^rds  are  moral 
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put  the  who  have  shown  their  friendship  for  us  s  K 
3v  that  >Tiany  instances.  At  the  same  time,  I  bou  B 
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newspaper  men  this  article  has  aroused  itioil  M 
?d  grad-  commendation  that  condemnation.  Ilowevet  B 
it  seems  ^  quite  agree  with  yi  u  that  generalization  ii  || 
.at  tinip  ■'*  ‘hing  and  it  may  be  that  the  H 
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le  chief  nalism. 

letv  and  f  thinks  for  your  letter  .and  all 

•?>  oiiv.  ^visiles.” 

?row  tn 

for  the  The  otlier  incident  con.stituting  an  im- 
[ood  for  porlatit  attack  on  the  integrity  of  jour¬ 
nalism  is  the  scries  of  articles  in  tht 
Outlook  by  Don  C.  Seitz,  late  .'ind  long 
I  of  the  Xi'w  York  World.  Two  of  the 
articles  have  already  been  published  and 
more  are  to  follow. 

The  committee  has  thus  far  taken  no 
action  with  respect  to  Mr.  Seitz’  attadt 
Init  the  President  of  the  Society,  Mr. 
Yost,  has  replied  to  the  first  Seitz  article 
in  Kditor  &  PLi)i.r.SHFR.  j 

Frankly,  the  committee  would  like  an 
expression  of  opinion  from  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  society  at  this  meeting,  as  to 
how  it  ought  to  proceed  in  handling  i 
matter  like  the  Seitz  articles. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  ignorant  criticism. 
The  articles  represent  the  settled  opinion 
of  a  veteran  newspaper  man  whose  ex¬ 
perience  certainly  has  been  as  wide  as  that 
of  any  member  of  this  society. 

It  seems  to  the  committee  that  to  write 
a  letter  of  protest  to  Mr.  Seitz  is  about 
on  a  par  with  writing  a  letter  to  Santa 
Claus.  Are  we  in  much  better  cast, 
however,  if  we  write  to  Outlook  Maga¬ 
zine?  The  editors  of  the  publication 
prc.sumahly  knew  what  they  were  doing 
when  they  permitted  Mr.  Seitz  to  have 
a  forum  for  his  views  in  their  periodical. 

The  Harper's  case  dliTered  from  the 
Outlook  case  in  that  its  author  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  hide  behind  anonymity  and  to 
make  sweeping  statements  without  giving 
chapter  and  book. 

\Vhile  leaving  ope-n  the  exact  course  to 
be  followed  by  the  committee  in  the  Seiti 
ease  (the  articles  being  not  yet  complete) 
the  chairman  of  your  committee  expresses 
his  own  belief  that  the  chief  value  of  the 
committee  is  to  be  found  in  dealing  with 
cases  of  unfair  criticism  by  well  inten- 
tioned,  but  ill-informed  men.  Often  times 
these  are  men  in  public  positions  and  a 
word  from  the  committee  licars  good 
fruit. 

In  other  words  is  not  the  committee 
like  a  city  fire  department?  The  less  it 
is  called  out  to  fires  the  better  for  the 
city.  Its  mere  existence  constitutes  some¬ 
thing  of  a  deterrent  against  those  who 
start  fires. 

In  its  last  report  the  committee  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  two  courses 
lay  open  to  the  Society  with  respect  to 
the  future  of  the  committee  on  integrity 
of  the  press. 

1 .  The  Society  could  continue  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  at  present,  realizing  its  limita¬ 
tions.  These  limitations  are  inherent.  In 
the  first  place,  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  far  scattered.  In  the  second 
place,  the  membership  at  large  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  with  a  few  striking  exceptions,  have 
failed  to  report  to  the  committee  any  cas« 
calling  for  committee  action.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  had  to  depend  upon  its  own 
reading  for  the  discovery  of  unfair  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  newspaper  profession.  This, 
of  course,  has  fallen  far  short  of  covering 
the  entire  field. 

2.  The  society  could  expand  the  work 
into  something  like  that  attempted  by  the 
vigilance  committee  of  the  .Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  This 
would  re(|uire  a  paid  secretariat  and  a 
clipping  bureau  service.  Also  it  would 
cost  money. 

F'inally,  the  chairman  of  your  committee 
can  not  get  over  a  feeling  that  the  only 
arena  in  which  a  newspaper  fights  effec¬ 
tively  is  in  its  own  columns  and  with 
hardly  an  exception  no  newspaper  of 
importance  has  adopted  a  policy  of  ans¬ 
wering  in  its  own  columns  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  outrageous  criticism. 

In  view  of  this  undoubted  fact,  what 
does  the  society  expect  of  the  committee 
on  integrity  of  the  press? 


velopnicnt  of  public  opinion  and  senti¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  specific  standards  of 
moral  conduct.  It  lias  always  been,  and 
will  always  be,  an  educational  and 
spiritual  progress,  moving  from  an  ideal¬ 
istic  conception  of  whm  ought  to  be  to¬ 
ward  a  progressive  realization  of  that 
conception.  The  standards  of  right,  the 
conception  of  what  ought  to  be,  are 
essential  to  that  progress.  We  have  but 
to  keei)  our  standards  before  us,  to  en¬ 
deavor  oiir.selves  to  conform  to  them,  in 
accord  with  our  individual  interpretation 
of  them,  in  order  to  make  them  ulti¬ 
mately  the  dominating  principles  of 
newspaper  conduct. 

‘‘Hut  we  can  do  more  than  that.  We 
can  exercise  our  influence  and  our  ex- 
anijile  to  make  them  more  and  more 
fundamental  in  the  training  of  the  com¬ 
ing  generation  of  journalists.  We  can 
by  cooperation  with  the  schools  of 
journalism  find  ways  of  impressing  these 
principles  more  deeply  upon  the  students. 

\\'e  can,  for  example,  offer  prizes  for  „ 

the  best  studv  of  ethics  in  relation  to  mit  this  skeleton  of  a  report  because  I 
newspaper  woVk.  Many  of  these  young  think  that  the  work  which  was  charged 
people  will  some  day  be  in  control  of  to  that  committee  either  ought  to  be 
newspapers,  and  if  the  right  ideas  can  dropped  or  it  ought  to  be  organized  on  a 
be  instilled  into  their  minds  before  they  different  basis. 

become  ‘hard-lioiled,’  as  most  of  us  are  It  appears  to  your  committee  on  in¬ 
today,  they  will  work  automatically  for  tegrity  of  the  press  that  during  the  past 
newspaper  betterment.  year  there  has  been  somewhat  less  snip- 

" Again  we  can  work  individually  and  at  the  newspapers  of  the  United 

collectively  to  arouse  the  interest  and  "’an  during  the  year  before, 

support  of  newspaper  publishers  where-  ^  been  two  examples  of  what 

ever  th.at  interest  and  support  is  lacking.  believe  to  be  unfair  attacks  on  the 
There  are  men  among  us  who  are  per-  ntwsiiaiXT  profession  which,  because  of 
sonallv  deenlv  conccrnc-d  in  these  matters  their  source  or  their  (listrihution,  are 


COMMITTEE  ON  PRESS  INTEGRITY  FOUND 
SMALL  NEED  FOR  ACTIVITY 
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HOW  SHALL  PRESS  TREAT  CRIME  NEWS? 

ditors  in  Debate  Relate  Experiences  and  Offer  Varying  Views  of  Proper  Methods — Overplay 
Deplored,  But  Crime  Situation  Calls  for  Truth — Scandal  Mongering  Denounced 

“H  )R  more  than  an  hour,  on  Friday,  well  known  that  our  Rood  citizens  couldn’t  aRainst  war,  he  was  really  Ruilty  of  com-  deal  of  scandal  news.  AIoiir  with  that, 

^  hers  of  the  Society  of  American  he  jurors,  and  therefore  the  jurymen  mittinR  us  to  a  policy  that  would  en-  the  fact  of  competition  amonR  newspapers 

..  Editors  discussed  in  open  for-  were  iRiioraiit  people  who  didn’t  read  the  courage  war.  By  the  same  token,  there  —one  newspaper  being  afraid  the  other 

^'"fli^imcstion  of  crime  news.  (Opinions  newspapers  or  didn’t  make  up  their  minds,  arc  those  who  believe  that  the  publica-  ncwspaitcr  is  going  to  get  ahead  of  him 

"'-.I  as  widely  as  might  have  been  ex-  It  seemed  to  me  that  that  was  very  tion  of  the  facts  about  crime  puts  crim-  and  he  will  take  a  relatively  little  thing 

Ovcrpl  iv  was  generally  deplored,  illogical  rea.soning,  because  I  think  ig-  inal  notions  into  the  minds  of  our  people,  and  in  order  that  he  will  have  the  better 

fi  '  di  one  I'ditor  expressed  the  view  norant  people  make  up  their  minds  about  There  is  another  schcKil  that  combats  story  and  bigger  sale,  he  will  play  that 

t  not  enough  crime  news  was  printed,  as  (juickly  as  anybody,  and  they  make  up  those  theories,  and  I  believe  that  the  lat-  up.  The  newspaper  that  distributes  its 

i:  II  vin"  is  a  section  of  the  debate :  their  minds  without  any  particular  knowl-  ter  schcKil  of  thought  is  represented  in  product  largely  to  the  home  doesn’t  have 

Harvev  Ingham  T>ct  Moines  Register-  edge  of  the  subject.  large  part  by  the  newspapers  of  the  the  same  problem  that  the  newspaper  in 

\T-h,me-  I  think  every  person  who  It  was  said  by  these  worthy  State’s  at-  country.  the  great  cities  have  with  the  competition 

into  our  office  has  something  he  torneys  and  district  attorneys  and  judges  E.  \V.  Booth,  Grand  Ra(nds  Press:  It  and  therefore  it  plays  up  certain  things 

K’^es  to  have  published  on  the  front  on  the  bench  that  in  tlieir  view  the  news-  has  always  seemed  to  me  when  we  come  in  order  to  get  ahead  of  the  other  fellow. 

jIjp  imiiortant  news  of  our  news-  papers  ought  to  get  together  and  form  a  to  discuss  crime  news,  we  need  a  defini-  Secretary  Hopwood :  I  suppose  all  the 

of  cour.se,  does  not  appear  on  the  code  of  ethics  in  order  to  preach  that  tion  to  start  with.  If  you  will  examine  members  of  the  Society  have  heard  the 

nage  !tianv  subscribers  want  the  code  to  one  another.  When  I  was  called  the  criticisms  that  the  leaders  of  the  pub-  elephant  story.  For  the  benefit  of  those 

Let  Mge  for  instance  The  front  upon,  I  enlightened  them  to  the  extent  of  lie  made  concerning  objectionable  news  who  have  not,  the  elepehant  story  runs 

is  reserved  for  unanticipated  news,  telling  them  there  was  such  an  organiza-  the  newspapers  handle,  I  think  you  will  something  like  this :  An  Englishman,  a 

if°Mr  Hard  should  discover  the  Presi-  tion  as  the  American  Society  of  News-  lind  it  come  more  under  the  head  of  scan-  Frenchman,  a  German,  a  Russian  and  a 

ilnt  is  growing  a  heard,  the  news  would  Itaiier  Editors,  that  it  had  framed  a  code  dal  news  than  technically  crime  news.  Pole  were  each  asked  individually  to  pre- 

avitatc  to  the  front  page.  ethics,  and  was  generally  trying  to  lift  The  Rhinelander  case  was  a  scandal  pare  a  monograph  on  the  elephant. 

^Our  editors  have  maiie  the  mistake  of  the  standards  of  the  newspaper  profes-  story  and  it  had  not  to  do  technically  The  Englishman  packed  up  his  hunting 

1  ,iTv.n  all  crime  news  as  the  iinex-  sioii.  witli  crime  but  with  a  civil  suit  for  di-  kit,  went  to  the  interior  of  Africa  and 

looking  upon  an  crime  news  as  me  unex  _  _  _  _ 


oiace  We  should  segregate  crime  news  ure.  laiuier  cases  tnaii  witn  tne  nrst  class  mur-  pursucii  nis  siiiaies  lor  me  same  time  ana 

exactly  as  we  do  other  news.  were  asketl  by  these  judges  and  ders  that  we  play  up  on  the  front  page,  produced  an  article  called  “The  Elephant 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  lawyers  whether  the  bar  and  press  could  I  bidieve  that  a  real  gory  murder  with  and  His  Amours.” 

should  be  shot,  I  helieve  the  Christian  co-operate,  and  I,  for  one,  expressed  the  lots  of  mystery  is  likely  to  be  a  first  class  The  German  didn't  go  to  .Africa  but  to 

jrioicc  Monitor  would  have  it  on  the  that  they  had  best  deal  with  their  newsiKiper  story — something  like  Macbeth,  the  libraries  of  Berlin  and  produced  a 

front  page.  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  own  subjects  and  try  to  elevate  their  own  something  with  lots  of  blood  in  it  and  three-volume  work  entitled  “An  Intro- 

Monit^'  I  read  it  every  day  and  it  is  standards.  jiarticularly  lots  of  mystery  and  that  may  duction  to  the  Study  of  the  Elephant.” 

one  of  the  finest  publications  in  the  I  speak  of  that  merely  as  showing  mat  lie  told  in  a  very  detailed  way  and  not  The  Russian  spent  no  time  at  all  but 
United  States.  Crime  news  should  be  this  Society  is  helping  the  press  by  show-  much  harm  done  to  the  public  mind,  in-  immediately  propounded  a  treatise  en¬ 
treated  precisely  as  other  news  and  only  '"K  that  the  press  is  dealing  with  its  own  eluding  the  youthful  mind.  The  fact  is  titled  “The  Elephant;  Does  he  Exist?” 
such  crime  news  should  appear  on  the  problems.  So  it  is  not  lost  motion  or  the  way  we  do  it  has  far  more  to  do  with  The  Pole,  with  about  the  same  amount 
front  page  as  belongs  properlv  with  that  anything  like  it.  It  is  not  only  what  we  the  harm  done  than  the  mere  fact  of  of  thought,  produced  a  monograph  en- 
unexpected  news  that  occupies  the  front  '‘am  but  what  we  show  as  to  our  pur-  printing  has  done.  I  would  like  to  see  titled,  “The  Elephant  and  His  Relation 
pggg  poses  in  trying  to  build  up  our  profes-  the  subject  of  scandal  news  handled  sep-  to  the  Struggle  for  Polish  Liberty  ” 

Of  course  we  entered  into  the  experi-  sion  and  improve  our  methods.  arately  by  some  t^n  who  is  a  first  class  j  wondered  a  great  many  times  in  this 

ment  of  segregating  crime  news  as  a  piece  'V'H'ams,  Boston  iniencan:  editor  on  that  subject  for  it  is  my  belief  connection  just  what  sort  of  monograph 

of  enterprise  and  our  experience  has  been  "  '»•'  •’espect  to  what  was  said  a^ut  the  more  harm  is  done  by  nevvspapcrs  in  the  American  would  produce  on  the  same 
we  are  making  far  better  newspapers  segregation  of  crime  news,  I  didn  t  hnd  wrong  handling  of  scandal  news  than  by  sometimes  in  view  of 

judged  by  newspaper  standards  by  treat-  myself  wholly  in  agreement,  because  it  any  other  department  of  news  handled  in  certain  studies  and  analyses  that  I  have 
ing  crime  incidentally,  as  it  should  be  seemed  to  me  that  this  tact  was  lost  sight  newspapers  American  newspapers,  whether 

treated,  than  we  did  when  we  tried  to  «•;  ‘'\at  whenever  a  real  crime  is  com-  Now  while  I  am  on  my  feet  there  was  of  this  countrV  aren’t  trvine 

make  a  sensation  of  every  criminal  event.  the  community,  it  is  potentially  a  rrenchman  over  here  a  couple  of  years  down  the  throats  of  the  public  a 

1  believe  the  newspaper  editor  would  ^  ‘o  every  home  in  the  community  ago  who  ga%-^e  an  intervieiy  to  Editor  &  of  material  that  the  public  absolutely 

find  his  readers  would  appreciate  it  if  that  and  involves  the  security  of  the  individual.  Pi  bushf.r  alxiut  the  .\merican  newspaper  does  not  want  to  take 
plan  were  followed  generally.  I  think  "  hicli  is  a  subject  of  vital  interest  to  and  it  was  his  criticism  that  they  lacked  . ,  .’ 

crime  news  should  appear  in  small  tvpe  ®''‘-‘''y  home-owner  dwelling  in  the  com-  a  sense  of  proportion.  They  were  unable,  ,  ,  ^  January,  I  made 

wHar^er  thr  six  St  in  a  s^regat^d  That  being  the  case,  vou  can’t  >oemingly.  to  discriminate  between  little  9^  s'’'  g*-eat  Amerjean 

portion,  where  tiiose’^nterestcd  swiologi-  always  relegate  it  to  the  sports  page  or  ‘acts  and  big  facts.  an^a’^ed  on  thl^  first"  fi* 

cally  would  look  for  it.  Our  own  experi-  ^ly  other  page.  An  editor  with  a  sense  of  the  dramatic  appeared  on  the  first  i»ge  of  each  one  of 

ment  has  shown  that  our  readers  are  much  .  "  hile  undoubtedly  there  is  room  for  may  see  in  a  thing  that  is  really  a  little  Sk  "T'niTkcd^l 

more  interested  in  other  large  classes  of  improvement  regarding  certain  phases  of  ‘hmg  so  far  as  the  size  of  the  crime  is  *  picked  a  very  conservative  news- 

news  than  they  are  in  the  news  of  crime  crime  news,  with  respect  to  co-operation  concerned  or  the  size  of  the  scandal,  a  ®  radical  newspaper,  or  at 

C.  H.  Dennis  Chicago  Daily  News:  Iic-tween  newspapers  and  police  and  ac-  chance  to  play  up  something  that  is  melo-  ^  sen.sational  newspaper,  and  four 

In  mv  state  aiid  citv  a  great  deal  has  curacy  of  reporting,  we  ought  not  to  lose  dramatic  and  arouse  curiosity  in  the  mind  'ic''’s.^pci's  which  1  suppose  we  would 
been  said  in  recent  months  about  crime  oi  this  fundamental  fact-there  are  of  the  reader  and  our  chief  sin  is  we  play  average  or  somewhere 

We  have  had  our  share  to  put  it  mildly  *"'*  schools  of  thought  on  the  subject,  upon  that  human  element  in  us  all— curi-  [ictween  the  two  extrernes  and  I  found 
and  thrnewsSers  ha^e  been  tryTng  to  George  Washington  bade  us  be  osity-too  much.  It  is  that  element  of  ‘he  classihcation, 

tell  what  ought  to  be  done  about  crime  Prepared  for  war  as  the  best  protection  curiosity  that  will  account  for  a  great  news,  and  put  on  top  of  that  scan- 

TliP  R->.  news  and  on  top  ot  that  accidents  and 


IThc  Bar  .Association  of  our  State  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  the  press  in  crime,  and  there 
was  considerable  feeling  that  the  press, 
by  publishing  so  much  crime  news  had, 
in  a  measure,  been  responsible  for  some 
crime,  having  made  the  jxjtential  crim¬ 
inal  go  out  and  commit  crime. 

This  committee,  of  which  the  chairman 

I  was  a  very  able  member  of  our  Supreme 
Court,  recently  called  a  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago  of  various  State’s  attorneys  and  dis¬ 
trict  attorneys  and  judges  and  eminent 
lawyers  and  newspaper  men  to  consider 
me  subject,  and  we  had  quite  a  meeting. 
We  spoke  fully  and  frankly,  and  various 
district  attorneys  and  lawyers  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  press  had  not  only  on 
some  occasions  caused  crimes  to  be  com¬ 
mitted,  but  had  interfered  with  the  proper 
prosecution  of  crime  by  publishing  the 
I^ticulars  of  murders,  if  you  please,  so 
that  when  a  case  came  in  for  trial,  they 
Would  find  many  eminent  citizens  saying 

Enwt  they  could  not  serve  on  the  juries 
utcause  they  had  read  accounts  in  the 
newspapers. 

,  was  regarded  as  a  very  difficult 
“ling  for  the  press  to  answer.  The  press 
nad  made  these  particulars  of  crime  so 
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on  the  chart  I  made  as  a  result  of  those 
investigations,  these  three  columns 
wouldn’t  begin  to  approach  the  total 
amount  of  first  page  space  which  had 
been  devoted  by  these  six  newspapers  to 
affairs  of  government.  Government  out¬ 
ranked  any  other  classification  by  more 
than  two  to  one  and  all  classifications  put 
together  would  not  have  greatly  exceeded 
the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  Govern¬ 
ment  matters. 

In  face  of  the  constant  hammering  and 
pressure  by  .American  newspapers  on  this 
class  of  news,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  get  to  the  polls  at  the  Presidential 
election  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  your 
voters.  In  the  city  of  Cleveland,  we  have 
something  like  300,000  people  eligible  to 
vote  at  a  municipal  election.  We  held  an 
election  for  the  City  Council  in  Cleveland 
last  November,  the  Council  being  the  only 
important  Governmental  body  we  have 
under  city  managerial  government  and  we 
managed  to  muster  to  the  polls  something 
like  90,000  out  of  the  300,000.  If  any¬ 
body  will  enlighten  me  as  to  what  the 
■American  theory  is  as  to  the  journalistic 
elephant  I  would  be  obliged. 

Mr.  Ingham:  The  experiment  in  the 
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Register  which  I  was  asked  to  describe  upon  a  convention  of  police  magistrates, 
was  an  experiment  in  the  technique  of  he  said  this  rather  astonishing  thing; 
newspaper  work  and  it  did  not  go  to  the  “If  your  American  newspapers  would  co¬ 
general  question  of  news  itself.  Our  ex-  operate  with  the  iwlice  department  in  the 
periment  has  demonstrated  that  crime  manner  that  English  newspapers  do  and 
news  is  not  the  character  of  news  as  a  print  more  detail  about  the  criime  as  we 
whole  tliat  people  look  for  on  the  front  do  in  England,  you  would  make  your 


foreign  country,  also  well  known  here  One  day,  looking  out  of  his  office  — 
and  elsewhere  in  .America,  said;  “If  you  dow,  he  saw  a  big  touring  car  (irHitf, 
you  want  to  let  us  send  you  our  defectives,  to  a  bank  across  the  street.  Four  e'' 
we  will  send  them  to  you,  but  God  pity  got  out  of  it,  all  strangers.  Itiur.eii;v.j 
America!”  realizing  something  unusual  was  going, 5 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Dennis  just  last  Wed-  having  read  of  all  these  bank  robbi^j 
nesday  called  attention  to  one  of  the  good  he  got  busy  on  the  telephone.  In 


page  of  the  paper  and  I  think  we  should  country  unsafe  for  criminals.  You  do  effects  of  mentioning  the  crime  news.  In  minutes,  eight  or  ten  men  with  sW 

H I  _ 1 n I « .rx.*! o  1  in  *.->/* nr yn  \T jurste  oriinc  orrtirAH  in  OnCWAr  fn  tlie  m.” 


find  ourselves  in  this  discussion  and  we  not  print  enough  about  crime.” 
are  not  here  really  as  citizens,  but  if  we  That  set  me  to  wondering,  and  in  con- 
discuss  it  as  newspaper  men  we  shall  find  nection  with  that  statement,  I  found  in- 


the  quality  of  the  front  page  is  the  unex¬ 
pectedness  of  the  event.  It  is  not  im¬ 
portant  that  the  reports  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  affairs  appear  on  the  front  page  un¬ 
less  they  are  unexpected. 

Tom  Wallace,  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  :  I  don’t  want  to  go  to  the  extent  to 
say  that  crime  should  be  segregated  ex¬ 
cept  in  principle. 

While  I  think  we  have  too  much  space 
in  the  headlines  on  crime,  I  think  we  need 
not  be  oversensitive  of  the  public’s  views 


teresting  the  statistics  in  the  year  1924. 
There  were  in  one  American  city — out  of 
deference  to  Mr.  Dennis,  I  will  not  name 
it — 347  murders,  and  in  the  same  or  simi¬ 


an  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  guns  arrived,  in  answer  to  his  call,  lij, 
was  mention  of  the  little  town  of  Hadley,  minutes  after  that,  there  was  a  conyr  -i, 
Mich.  The  manager  of  a  telephone  ex-  in  the  bank,  and  one  minute  after  tS 
change  there  had  been  reading  in  the  Chi-  three  of  the  robbers  were  lying 
cago  and  Michigan  newspapers  of  bank  the  street.  The  fourth  man  was  ca-./ 
robberies.  Out  in  our  country,  the  banks  shortly  afterward  in  his  car  two  b1; 
are  being  broken  into  and  going  broke  away. 


Discu 


lar  periods  the  preceding  year  there  were  very  rapidly  these  days.  This  man  at  All  of  this  happened  because  that  t 


in  the  city  of  London  27  murders.  There 
is  in  more  than  one  American  city  a 
greater  number  of  murders  a  year  than 
all  of  England  and  Wales,  and  yet  Eng¬ 
lish  newspapers  print  more  crime  news 
and  detail  than  we  do. 

I  do  think  that  a  great  deal  of  the  criti- 


Hadley  had  seen  that  the  bank  robbers  phone  man  had  read  the  crime  news  oat-- 

were  busy  all  about  him.  front  page.  ? 


of  what  ought  to  be  printed.  I  was  living  C’sm  we  hear  every  place  is  because  i»o- 
near  the  scene  of  the  Floyd  Collins  case  ple  are  interested  in  crime.  A  criminal 
and  we  were  more  criticized  for  playing  story  attracts  the  attention  quickly.  It 
up  Floyd  Collins,  which  was  neither  a  creates  a  criminal  effect.  It  is  the  thing 
crime  nor  a  scandal,  than  we  are  for  play-  he  talks  to  his  neighbor  about.  Crime 
ing  up  murders.  They  even  went  the  criticizers,  roughly  speaking,  are  the  most 
length  of  believing  we  had  a  dummy  in  voracious  crime  readers.  When  you  an- 
the  hole  in  the  ground  to  feed  the  head-  alyze  the  thing  as  the  New  York  World 
lines  of  the  newspapers  and  that  we  were  ha®,  when  you  compare  the  mount  of 
making  a  large  amount  of  money.  When  crime  news  printed  in  the  English  papers 
the  body  was  ready  to  be  moved,  it  was  compared  with  American  papers,  when 
necessary  to  remove  the  cloth  from  the  J'®'*  the  evidence  submitted  by  Sir 


STATESMEN  AND  JOURNAUSTS  PARTNERS 
UNDER  MODERN  MOB’S  MASTERY 


By  WILLIAM  HARD 

Address  Before  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  on  Friday, 
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J  AM  assigned  to  answer  the  question ;  years  ago  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  E;,i’  various 


corpse  to  convince  them  it  had  really  ex 
isted.  It  cost  us  a  net  loss  of  about  $15, 


Robert  Peacock  and  others,  you  find  the 
amount  of  crime  news  you  are  talking 


Are  American  Newspapers  Doing  ^  ’  editor  in 

Senate  rose  to  differ  with  the  inasso;  know  w 
us  on  the  issue  of  the  League  of  X; 

That  policy  is  generally 


0(X),  one  of  the  details  of  which  was  a  is  not  excessive,  and  I  am  pretty 


jump  in  circulation  with  its  white  paper 
demands. 

Marvin  Creager,  Milwaukee  Journal: 
One  phase  that  hasn’t  been  brought  out, 
aside  from  the  matter  of  crime  news  and 
moral  responsibility  the  papers  have  re¬ 


well  fed  up  on  the  criticism  of  unin¬ 
formed  persons  and  Rotarians  with  whom 
I  come  in  contact. 

Verne  Marshall,  Cedar  Rapids  Evening 
Gazette:  May  I  make  a  suggestion  to 
the  program  committee  of  next  year?  1 


garding  that,  is  the  matter  of  segregation,  have  attended  two  of  these  meetings,  last 


Ingham’s  paper,  I  believe,  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  by  segregating  crime  news,  by  which 


year  and  this  year,  and  heard  this  same 
circle  running  on  crime  news,  and  we 


1  understand  he  put  all  crime  news  in  will  be  hearing  it  25  years  from  now  be 


one  part  of  the  paper. 


cause  we  will  all  be  printing  crime  news 


I  think  there  is  too  much  segregation  25  years  from  now.  I  know  one  paper 
in  our  papers  now,  too  much  segregation  that  will,  at  least. 

and  too  many  departments.  Now,  there  is  some  responsibility  rest- 


Their  Political  Job,  and  What  Is  it?” 

We  have  two  duties,  as  1  see  it,  one 
to  the  politicians,  and  one  to  the  workers. 

What  is  our  duty  toward  the  politi¬ 
cians?  I  conceive  it  is  to  expose  their 
wickedness,  when  it  exists,  but  to  con¬ 
serve  their  good  reputation,  when  they 
deserve  it,  and  to  help  build  up  in  this 
country  whatever  respect  and  whatever 
honor  may  be  justifiably  possible  for 
government  and  for  those  who  through 
the  practice  of  politics  exercise  and  per¬ 
petuate  the  arts  of  government. 

It  is  our  duty,  in  so  far  as  we  can 
truthfully  accomplish  it,  to  hold  up  be¬ 
fore  the  young  a  vision  of  government, 
of  politics,  of  public  life,  which  will  at¬ 
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I  would  like  to  see  frequently,  and  often  ing  on  the  shoulders  of  newspaper  editors  tract  our  ablest  and  noblest  men  and 


bring  it  about,  a  sport  story  on  the  front  other  than  deciding  where  in  the  paper 
page.  I  would  like  to  see  a  story  that  to  print  crime  news.  I  think  there  is,  and 
could  be  considered  for  the  women’s  page  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  program 
on  the  front  page.  I  would  like  to  see  committee  for  next  year  it  could  do  very 


frequently,  and  occasionally  use  my  in¬ 
fluence  in  that  direction,  a  market  story 
on  the  front  page.  I  think  the  tendency 
is  t<x)  much  toward  measuring  our  news 
by  rule  of  thumb,  classifying  it  and  put¬ 
ting  it  in  some  particular  part  of  the  paper. 


well  for  the  editors  who  are  members  of 
this  Association  if  it  would  get  right  here 
in  Washington  one  good  speaker  who 


women  into  direct  service  to  their  coun¬ 
try. 

Do  we  discharge  this  duty?  I  contend 
that  I,  you,  all  of  us,  in  mass,  and  on  the 
whole,  fall  far  short  of  discharging  this 
duty. 

We  pour  out  upon  politicians  and  up- 


knows  the  immigration  problem  and  tell  on  politics  not  only  the  vials  of  needed 


the  editors  of  this  country  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  crime  situation  and  what 


I  think  we  assist  materially  in  making  creates  so  much  crime  news  for  them 
uninteresting  papers  by  doing  it.  I  wish  Possibly  some  of  the  men  from  New 
there  was  someone  around  our  office  to  York  here  today  will  remember  that  only- 
save  it  from  getting  into  routine.  Rou-  a  few  weeks  ago  in  New  York  City  a 


tions.  1  nat  policy  is  generally  acci;.- 
now  as  a  patriotic  public  policy. 

As  for  us,  however,  how  did  we  t-;, 
the  senatorial  opponents  of  the  Lu,. 
of  Nations  in  1919?  I  recently  I-  - 
been  re-reading  some  of  our  uttef;-3 

“Noisy  wind-bags.”  “Blind  reaLtix- 
aries.”  “Poisonous  partisans.”  “Q,. 
politicians.”  Unscrupulous  politKim'  propose 
“Ignorant  politicians.”  “Pigmy-n;":  would  r 
politicians.”  “Politicians.” 

In  the  mass  of  newspapers  those  c;, 
thets  were,  at  that  lime,  the  only  esr-- 
ings  of  the  public  servants  who,  in . 
little  lonely  group,  dared  to  hold  al  ' 
the  standard  of  a  policy  now  resnetti'- 
enough  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Rep-'-'r 
and  of  our  favorite  hero,  Calvin  04 
idge. 

But  what  we  did  to  Johnson  ar- 
Borah  and  Reed  has  never  been  ss 
never  can  be  undone.  Their  policy  k 
triumphed,  but  on  their  Senatorial  t-f 
there  will  always  remain  the  ms-'- 
of  the  vituperation  which  we  hurled  a 
them. 

I  contend  that  if  we  mean  to  imor... 
the  politics  of  this  country  we  must 
more  cautious  in  the  tearing  down 
the  men  who  enter  politics.  I  thi-- 
when  I  stand  on  the  last  day  before  0 
Great  White  Throne,  the  puiii ' 


which  I  would  most  deserve  and  wl 
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wrath  but  also  whole  torrents  of  totally 
unnecessary  invective  and  contempt.  We 
teach  the  young  to  despise  politicians  and 
politics  and  to  fear  to  plunge  themselves 
into  w’hat  we  loathingly  describe  as  “the 

aavx  11  null,  ivuu-  -  "  .. -w...,  . - _  '-•‘j  “  poHtical  cesspool,”  where  they  know  that  .  -  __  _  ^ 

tine  crime  has  no  place  in  the  paper.  If  round  table  of  some  of  our  high-brows  even  if  they  save  their  characters  from  would  cause  me  the  most  pain  would  Xj  dtsk  a 
you  are  printing  routine  news,  don’t  print  was  held  at  which  immigration  was  dis-  the  mud  of  the  prol  itself  they  will  to  hav^  the  Devjljead  me  certain  nii^  jjage 
it :  don’t  print  a  thing  simply  because  it  is  cussed,  and  a  certain  college  professor  of  nevertheless  lose  their  characters  in  our  """  '  *  *-  ‘— 

crime  or  something  else  unless  it  be  a  considerable  renown  said  that  we  still  columns  whenever  they  differ  with  us 
matter  of  market  reports  or  something  should  conduct  a  melting  pot  and  let  them  on  a  public  issue, 
of  daily  routine  importance.  all  come  in.  A  gentleman  from  a  certain  I  will  give  you  an  illustration. 

I  like  to  have  on  the  front  page  some 
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thing  you  don’t  expect  to  see  there,  as 
Ingham  says.  It  need  not  be  unimportant 
to  be  unexpected.  Neither  need  it  be 
crime.  But  I  do  think  the  tendency  is 
due  largely  to  not  intentionally  following 
a  line  of  least  resistance,  but  nevertheless 
that  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Grove  Patterson,  Toledo  Blade:  I  for 
one  am  getting  a  little  fed  up  on  this 
question  of  crime  news  at  the  luncheon 
club  and  other  clubs.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  amount  of  crime  news  printed 
in  American  newspapers  really  is  not  ex¬ 
cessive.  Mr.  Hopwood  suggested  this  in 
his  survey.  As  you  know,  the  New  York 
World  announced  some  time  ago  that  a 
group  of  metropolitan  newspapers  were 
studied  and  it  was  found  that  news  of 
politics,  news  of  business,  news  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  news  of  sports,  all  preceded  news 
of  crime  in  volume.  Crime,  including  the 
detection  of  crime  and  the  apprehension 
of  criminals,  to  which  processes  nobody 
could  possibly  object,  occupied  only  about 
22  per  cent,  of  the  total  volume  of  space 
of  the  members  of  this  group.  All  of  you 
know  that  English  newspapers  print 
news  of  crime  in  far  greater  detail  than 
American  newspapers,  yet  when  Sir  Robert 
Peacock,  chief  magistrate  of  Manchester, 
was  recently  in  America  in  attendance 


ous  articles  which  from  time  to  tin* :  .  the  st3 
have_  written  assailing  the  patriotism 
public  men  whom  afterwards  I  di;,  ^ 
covered  to  be  at  least  as  patriotic  as  1 1  jtjpee 
We  should,  I  say,  be  more  j|300,0(X 


more  just.  It  involves  an  abandi'ns-  « 

nf  niir  nrpcpnt  irirpccant  enppre  at  *  .1  •  r* 


of  our  present  incessant  sneers  at  poli:  ’  jhij  5, 
as  a  whole.  It  involves  an  effort  f* 
create  a  public  life  safe  from  unnecessi 
abuse  by  us. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  0- ;  t^j  jg 
political  job — our  duty  to  the  volrf  ; 

The  main  part  of  our  duty  is  to  instn 
them  regarding  the  merits  of  public  t  (j,e  pi 
sues  and  regarding  the  contending  arp  , 


ments  of  public  men  and  thus  give  t: 


any  p; 


fidown 


Left  to  right:  William  Hard,  author  and  publicist,  William  O.  Jones,  editor 
Lincoln  Nebraska  State  Journal;  and  Charles  H.  Dennis,  editor,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  snapped  in  Washington. 


country  a  stimulated  and  an  infer 
citizenship  at  the  ballot-box.  I  ™ 

I  contend  we  often  fall  under  a  coj 
tain  condemnation  which  we  frenueci'lgf 
unsparingly  visit  upon  politicians.  '1; 
say  they  yield  to  the  mob.  I  fear ; 
often  yield  to  the  mob. 

The  mob  wants  news.  The  mob  war 
personalities.  The  mob  will  read  tk 
Senator  Pepper  spoke  on  the  Wor' 

Court  yesterday.  It  will  even  read  " ! 
sentences  from  Senator  Pepper  in  q  '  ,^.j,  ^ 
tation  marks.  .At  any  rate,  we  roll  is 
will  read  them.  So  we  proceed  m  •  ij„ 
Senate  press  gallery  to  pick  out  son*;  ^ 
Senator  Pepper’s  most  piquant  and  str; 
ing  sentences  and  we  put  quotation  mar , 
around  them  and  file  them  on  the 
and  they  perhaps  get  printed ;  but  not ' 
one  case  out  of  twenty  do  such  e.xccr; 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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EDITORIAL  TECHNIQUE  REVEALED  IN  FORUM 


of  Circulation  Methods  and  News  Policies — Universal  versus  Individual  Copy  Desk — Means 
of  Holding  Country  Readers  Against  Small  Town  Paper  Rivalry 


Discussion 


who  had  been  content  to  goes  to  correspondents  around  the  state, 
to  Saturday  morning  took  outside  of  our  suburban  territory.  T'... 
he  open  forum  on  editorial  e.’^nse  is  only  1^  per  cent. 

To  the  A.  P.  we  pay  only  11  per  cent. 


,  Now,  how  to  keep  the  good  corre-  towns  to  see  what  the  result  is  in  circula- 
The  spondents  and  get  better  ones  and  how  to  tion.  Perhaps  somebody  has  tried  that 
t.  keep  them  on  their  toes  is  a  problem  that  twenty  years  ago  and  arrived  at  a  con- 

.  -  --  „...^  ..  _ t.  we  have  never  solved  100  per  cent.  elusion. 

Our  telegraph  tolls  are  2^  per  cent.  Our  One  suggestion  is  that  one  state  editor  I  thought  possibly  this  Society,  if  we 
telephone  calls  amount  to  5'/^  per  cent,  travel  around  the  state  in  an  automobile  could  have  these  round-table  discussions 
We  spend  7  per  cent  on  features.  Ulus-  and  visit  these  prople,  in  the  same  way  on  different  problems,  would  give  the 
trating  amounts  to  8  per  cent  and  the  that  a  fire  chief  visits  his  various  stations  various  members  the  experience,  a  better 
miscellaneous  items  make  up  the  balance  in  a  city,  telling  them  what  was  the  mat-  idea  of  the  experience  that  has  been 
of  the  100  per  cent.  ter  with  last  night’s  report,  what  we  gained  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country 

I  would  like  to  know  if  we  are  spend-  would  like  tomorrow,  and  keeping  a  very  on  the  problems  of  the  individual  editor, 
ing  a  larger  percentage  on  some  of  these  close  check  on  their  work  which  we  I  noticed  recently  the  New  York  papers 

features  than  it  is  the  general  practice  to  can’t  do  over  the  telephone  of  course.  have  gone  back  to  long  lists  of  names  of 
spend  in  papers  of  this  kind  throughout  Another  idea  is  to  have  somebody  write  those  who  attend  dinners.  The  New 
and  the  country.  We  might  effect  some  econ-  letters,  which  is  not  very  satisfactory  and  VorJIc  IVorld  carried  about  a  column  the 
nmy  there  or  we  might  find  that  we  are  takes  a  lot  of  time.  other  morning  of  Chamber  of  Commerce 

doing  a  better  job  in  that  particular  field  Another  idea  is  to  let  them  go  on  their  diners.  We  cut  that  out  some  time  ago 
which  would  warrant  the  additional  ex-  own.  in  Hartford,  supposed  it  wasn’t  necessary, 

penditure.  The  A.  P.  coverage  of  the  state  is  But  the  New  York  World  is  an  important 

of  our  proposal  is  that  we  have  a  round  never,  of  course,  100  per  cent.  Almost  paper,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion 

table  method  of  discussion  and  get  some  every  paper  that  I  know  about  in  the  East  there  and  on  the  Times  that  these  names 

enlightening  facts  and  figures  so  that  we  has  its  own  state  coverage  in  addition  to  are  worth  while. 

may  know  what  the  other  fellow  is  doing  the  .'\ssociated  Press  service,  for  ob-  When  I  first  began  newspaper  work, 

in  his  job.  vious  reasons,  that  they  require  in  cer-  the  city  editor  clamored  for  names.  It 

We  have  an  office  organization  in  Hart-  tain  areas  of  the  state  a  great  deal  more  was  the  bane  of  my  life  to  get  these  long 
ford,  which  I  find  is  somewhat  different  news  than  the  Associated  Press  would  be  lists  of  prominent  and  otherwise  citizens 
than  the  organizations  in  other  cities  that  justified  in  attempting  to  handle.  who  attended  dinners  and  meetings. 

I  have  visited.  I  find  the  Boston  Globe  There  is  one  other  thing  that  we  have  Now,  is  that  worth  while?  If  it  is 

reads  all  the  copy  on  one  desk.  Its  copy  tried  to  discover  in  Connecticut,  and  that  worth  while  for  the  New  York  Times  to 

readers  are  men  of  long  experience.  is,  how  necessary  is  the  small  town  gos-  go  back  to  this  thing  which  they  dropped 
The  sports  editors  send  their  copy  to  sip  in  the  state  to  the  paper  in  a  city  if  a  long  time  ago,  and  for  ^e  New  York 
this  one  desk,  which  is  quite  unusual,  I  you  are  going  to  hold  the  circulation  in  World  to  do  it,  perhaps  we  ought  to  go 
think.  Whether  that  is  more  efficient  these  small  towns.  back  to  it,  too. 

■  uosbioic  lui  method  of  having  the  sports  de-  In  some  small  towns  where  we  have  a  Our  city  editor  thinks  that  names  are  a 

methods  of  operation  with  partment  edit  their  own  copy,  write  their  circulation  of  300  or  400  we  do  nothing  wonderful  thing,  but,  as  I  say,  we  dropped 

and  scientists  o""  heads,  and  make  up  their  own  pages,  in  a  news  way  unless  the  Associated  them  a  few  years  ago,  gradually.  We 
I  would  like  to  know.  Press  gives  us  a  report  from  that  town,  simply  gave  the  meat  of  the  meeting  and 

e  first  thing  I. think  the  Society  here  might,  by  com-  In  other  words,  we  don’t  tell  about  the  left  out  the  names  of  those  who  attended. 

a..J  VU..1-  parison  of  methods  in  various  offices,  find  meetings  of  the  sewing  circle  and  the  except  the  more  important  ones,  possibly, 

efficiency  and  that  is  any  better,  or  if  it  simply  small  local  weddings,  and  still  we  hold  I  can  think  of  many  other  problems^ 

is  a  local  condition,  better  in  the  Boston  that  circulation.  In  another  town  we  find  as  you  can.  For  instance,  the  most  im^ 
Globe  office,  or  whether  it  is  really  a  that  we  can’t  hold  the  circulation  unless  portant  one  of  all,  and  that  is  the  amoimt 
good  scheme  for  newspapers  in  general,  we  have  a  local  letter  giving  all  the  gos-  of  money  which  the  publisher  is  willing 

We  cover  our  state  by  what  I  think  is  sip  of  the  town.  we  should  use  on  the  editorial  depart- 

an  old-fashioned  method  of  a  country  cor-  I  would  like  to  know  if  anybody  has  ment.  Unless  you  Imow  that  that  other 
of  respondent  in  each  town.  They  are  pretty  solved  that  problem,  what  the  experience  figures  that  you  use  on  reporters  and  city 
hard  to  get  in  high  grade.  At  one  time  of  other  papers  is  as  to  that  problem  of  editors  are  not  very  beneficial, 
we  have  a  wonderful  news  gatherer  who  holding  circulation  in  small  towns  around  The  publisher  of  a  paper  in  Connecticut 
has  difficulty  in  writing  the  English  the  state  without  a  news  letter,  and  we  in  says  that  we  are  getting  a  certain  per- 

language.  Another  time,  we  have  a  very  Hartford,  frankly,  don’t  know.  We  are  centage  of  money,  gross  revenue  taken 

fine  literary  artist  who  forgets  that  the  trying  out  an  experiment  now  of  cutting  in,  and  that  we  are  getting  too  much  I 

golf  club  burned  down  last  night,  or  at  out  some  towns  to  see  what  the  result  is,  would  like  to  know  whether  we  are  get- 

_ _  least  wasn’t  interested.  cutting  out  the  detailed  news  from  those  ting  more  in  proportion  than  other  papers 

.  ^,;pense,  in  papers  of  various  devote  to  that  same  department.  It  seems 

sizes  and  grades,  is  used  for  reportorial  things  we  ought 

salaries?  What  proportion  goes  toward  ^  to  know.  Otherwise,  how  can  we  com- 

the  personnel  of  the  city  desk,  the  copy  coverage,  our  efficiency,  with 

desk  and  what  is  spent  suburban  cov-  that  of  other  papers  from  100.000 

erage  and  how  much  in  the  coverage  of  j  ^9  500,000?  I  should  think  the  man  in  a 

the  state  as  a  whole?  city  of  500,000  would  like  to  know  if  he  is 

On  efficient  newspapers,  what  is  the  j  '  \  Setting  along  as  efficiently  on  10  per  cent 

size  of  the  reportorial  staff?  For  in-  j  of  the  gross  revenue  as  the  man  half- 

stance,  in  a  city  of  100,000,  200,000  and  ^  ^  way  across  the  continent  is  doing  with  a 


editors 

^  listen  up 
fte  floor  in  t-.- 
room  practices  and  costs  led  by  George  B. 
Armstead,  managing  editor  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant.  Some  interesting,  if  not 
new,  lights  on  the  universal  copy  desk 
system  were  brought  out  in  the  discus¬ 
sion.  The  fight  of  the  large  daily  to 
maintain  its  small-town  circulation 
against  local  competition  was  revealingly 
handled  by  several  speakers  of  both  sides. 
A  digest  of  the  forum  follows ; 

George  B.  .\rm  stead,  Hartford  Cour- 
«,f.  Among  newspaper 
editorial  departments  in  the  country-,  there 
ne\er  has  been  any  effort  made,  “  ~” 
knowledge,  for  a  continual  and  or 
interchange  of  ideas  and  method 
news  gathering  and  the  covering 
various  territories  in  the  state,  so  that  an 
editor  in  Hartford  or  in  Oklahoma  would 
know  what  the  general  practice  was  in 
Bties  of  this  size  and  those  that  are 
larger,  as  to  office  organization  and  the 
division  of  the  money  allotted  to  him  to 
conduct  the  editorial  end  of  the  paper. 

I  have  written  out  a  little  suggestion 
here  that  engineers,  teachers,  doctors, 
lawyers,  all  make  it  one  of  the  prime 
features  of  their  organizations  to  discuss 
teclmicalities  of  their  business,  and  1 
propose  the  question  to  you,  whether  it 

would  not  b - 

to  compare 
profit,  just  as 
do. 

Of  course. 


would  be  an  analysis  of  co^  and  com¬ 
parison  of  methods  as  to  t.T.-I— 
economy.  It  seems  to  me  there  must  be 
two  or  three  possible  ways  of  covering 
a  dty,  which  are  superior  to  the  many 
others  in  vogue.  There  must  1^  a  few 
ways 

super.,,.  ...-  -  -  . - 

methods  used  today  by  papers  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Some  plans  of  organizing  the  divisions 


We  would  like  to  get  some  sort  of 
contribution  to  this  idea.  I  did  it  in  our 
own  office.  I  found  out  that  our  pay¬ 
roll  is  46  per  cent  of  our  total  expenditure 
in  our  editorial  department,  but  I  wasn’t 
*We  to  ascertain  in  the  time  I  had  just 
what  percentage  of  that  goes  for  repor¬ 
torial  expense  and  the  various  other  ac- 
itidties,  such  as  the  Sunday  magazine  and 
I  too  rotogravure  section. 


O  Henry  Milltrn  News  Picture  Service,  Inc. 

Newspaper  problems  in  all  its  phases  are  taken  up  at  the  opening  of  the 
editors’  convention  in  the  National  Capital.  Left  to  right:  Fred  M.  Snyder, 
Press  Congress  of  the  World,  New  York;  Max  Elser,  Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service;  and  George  B.  Armstead,  managing  editor  Hartford  Courant. 
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press.  That  in  turn  entailed  a  heavy  de¬ 
mand  on  the  telegraph  end  of  the  desk. 

Then,  in  the  city  edition,  we  swung 
back  again  to  the  local  end  of  the  desk. 
The  result  of  that  was  tliat  there  was  no 
distribution  of  the  load  on  the  desk.  Cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  it  were  overworked  at  times 
and  other  parts  of  it  had  nothing  to  do. 

We  set  up  a  universal  copy  desk,  which, 
as  you  know,  of  course,  is  not  at  all  a 
novel  idea,  and  each  man  on  that  desk  is 
supiKjscd  to  handle  eitlier  local,  state,  or 
telegraph  copy,  as  the  head  of  the  desk 
passes  it  to  him.  The  telegraph  editor, 
the  city  editor,  and  the  state  editor,  all 
have  their  individual  desks.  They  are  in 
receipt  of  all  the  copy  that  comes  into  the 
office  in  the  fields  they  are  supposed  to 
cover.  They  pass  that  copy  immediately 
to  the  head  copy  reader  on  the  universal 
desk,  who  reads  no  copy  at  all  himself, 
but  sees  that  there  is  a  constant  distribu¬ 
tion  of  copy  to  the  various  copy  readers, 
so  that  every  man  on  the  desk  is  busy 
constantly. 

Now,  the  head  of  the  desk  directing 
that  passes  out  local  copy  for  the  first 
edition  primarily,  state  and  telegraph 
copy  for  the  second  edition,  and  then 
holds  back  his  city  edition  local  news  until 
the  state  edition  is  cleared  and  out  of  the 
way,  and  then  he  distributes  his  local 
news. 

We  found  we  could  not  operate  that 
desk  quite  as  economically  as  we  could 
operate  the  copy  reading  when  divided 
into  three  jiarts.  It  takes  one  more  man, 
because  under  the  old  system  a  man  who 
was  head  of  the  local  desk  also  read 
copy.  We  do  find,  however,  that  it  makes 
a  very  great  difference  in  the  efficiency  of 
delivering  your  copy  to  your  composing 
room.  Tire  particular  kind  of  copy  that 
you  want  for  the  given  e<iition  for  which 
you  are  working  reaches  the  composing 
room  at  the  time  when  it  should,  and 
copy  which  is  not  necessary  at  that  time 
is  held  back  until  the  machines  are 
cleared  for  that  which  comes  later.  .\nd 
it  has  been  a  very  satisfactory  re-arrange¬ 
ment,  as  far  as  efficient  delivery  of  the 
copy  to  the  composing  room  is  concerned. 

I  rather  think,  though  this  couldn’t  be 
demonstrated  by  figures  probably,  that  it 
has  made  as  much  economy  in  composing 
room  oi*eration  as  the  additional  copy 
reader  costs  to  operate  the  desk  on  that 
basis. 

Just  one  other  point  that  I  would  like 
to  speak  about,  since  I  am  on  my  feet, 
and  that  is  the  question  of  state  coverage 
by  correspondents  and  by  news  services. 

There  has  been  recently,  at  least  in  our 
part  of  the  country,  a  very  considfrable 
development  of  state  Associated  Press 
service.  .'\nd  it  seemed  to  me  that  with 
the  development  of  the  syndicate  feature, 
which  is  pcddlc<l  to  every  newspaper  in 
the  state,  and  with  the  developitient  of 
a  more  highly  efficient  .Associated  Press 
service  which  practically  all  of  the  daily 
papers  in  the  state  find  within  their  reach 
the  problem  of  the  larger  city  paper  in 
competition  with  the  smaller  city  paper 
is  becoming  a  very  real  one. 

We  have  on  our  staff  of  correspondents 
something  like  l.'iO  men.  We  have  a  man 
in  every  county  capital  in  the  state  of 
Ohio,  and  there  are  88  counties  in  the 
state.  Each  county  is  covered  by  its  own 
correspondent.  .And  then  there  are  about 
60  or  70  more  who  are  assigned  to  towns 
whic’n  are  not  county  scats.  It  is  a  very 
large,  and  as  those  organizations  go.  a 
fairly  efficient  organization. 

And  under  the  old  .system,  before  the 
Associated  Press  began  to  develop  its 
state  service  as  intensively  as  it  has,  we 
were  able  to  deliver  a  very  large  amount 
of  state  news  which  was  peailiar  to  the 
Plain  Dealer.  .As  the  situation  exists  in 
Ohio  now  there  is  an  .Associated  Press 
Piurcau  in  roUimbus,  an  .Associated  Press 
Bureau  in  Dayton,  one  in  Cincinnati  and 
one  in  Cleveland,  so  that  practically  all  of 
the  state  news  which  naturally  would 
come  in  to  the  larger  papers  in  Cincinnati. 
Columbus  and  Clevel.and  is  distributed  to 
the  smaller  members  on  the  state  wire  of 
the  .Associated  Press,  so  there  practically 
isn’t  any  such  thing  any  more  as  exclusive 
state  news  so  far  as  the  larger  papers  are 
concerned. 

There  is  a  certain  economy  in  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  .Associated  Press  service  in 


that  it  cuts  down  your  tolls  and  your  cor¬ 
respondents’  salaries,  but  there  is  a  very 
distinct  disadvantage  in  that  it  is  strength¬ 
ening  the  smaller  city  papers  at  the  ex- 
l>ense  of  the  larger  city  papers.  -And  I 
think  the  situation  in  practically  every 
large  city  where  that  condition  has  been 
developing  and  growing  in  its  particular 
lield  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  just  what  is  the  large  city  paper 
to  do  to  maintain  its  individuality  and 
its  appeal  as  against  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  undoubtedly  the  growing  strength  of 
the  smaller  city  newspapers. 

I  have  been  watching  the  operations  of 
the  newsi>apers  in  Ohio  in  cities  of  from 
25.(X)0  to  lOd.OOO  or  125.00(l,  and  there 
isn’t  any  question  at  all  that  in  the  last 
ten  years  those  newspiipers  have  im¬ 
measurably  added  to  the  quality  of  their 
products.  A’ou  talk  about  covering  sew¬ 
ing  circle  news  .and  that  sort  of  thing.  It 
isn’t  a  bit  of  good  for  the  metropolitan 
paper  to  do  that. 

What  is  the  situation  the  metropolitan 
paper  faces?  In  the  first  place,  it  can’t 
cover  the  intensive  local  news  as  well  as 
the  local  pai^er  is  able  to  do  it — just  can’t 
be  done.  In  the  second  place,  the  local 
paper  under  present  systems  of  feature 
distributions  buys  the  same  features  that 
the  larger  city  paper  does,  unless  it  ex¬ 
empts  territory,  and  that  is  what  we  have 


done. 

which 


We  have  said  that  no  feature  newspaper  meets  the  local  ne^,.. 
is  purchased  by  the  Cleveland  competition.  1  think  that  is  a  real  •- 
Plain  Dealer  can  be  sold  anywhere  in  the  lem  that  every  man  who  is  on  ehhr  k 
state  of  Ohio  north  of  the  city  of  Colum-  of  the  question  will  have  to  ghe  j  * 
bus.  But  if  you  leave  it  wide  open  your  serious  consideration.  ^  i' 

local  iwix?r  has  just  as  good  features  as  Marc  A.  Rose,  Buffalo  News: 
your  city  paper.  It  has  better  local  news,  Mr.  Hopwood  had  to  say  got  me  to^ 
and  with  the  development  of  the  Asso-  feet  for  the  first  time  in  the  ts-  ' ' 
ciated  Press  service  and  the  expansion  of  because  that  touches  us  very  closely  i 
the  .Associated  Press  and  other  news  situation,  with  apologies  to  Qeveiatrl 
.services  to  the  smaller  papers  all  of  the  very  much  the  same.  .And  we  have  I' 
important  news  of  the  country  is  covered  to  these  conclusions,  that  you  cat 
in  your  local  paper.  compete  with  the  small  city  da' 

The  big  city  pai>er’s  problem  is  one  of  can't  be  done.  Of  course,  I  am  i 

somehow  or  other  by  sp^ial  writers,  by  ing  now  from  the  point  of  view  of 

special  features,  by  attention  to  the  things  evening  newspaper  man.  I  thiai 

which  arc  beyond  the  reach  of  the  morning  newsp;ii)er  has  a  better  chaac. 
smaller  newspapers  to  develop  and  main-  We  have  studied  the  careful  and 
tain  its  individuality  in  the  face  of  that  tailed  circulation  reports  that  are  b- 
competition.  into  our  office,  and  one  of  the  first  ’• 

It  is  probably  an  excellent  thing  for  that  we  noticed  was  that  in  the 
the  newspaper  business  as  a  whole  that  town,  where  there  was  a  daily  newer' 
the  newspajiers  in  the  smaller  cities  have  our  evening  competitor  far  outsold 
made  the  remarkable  gains  in  quality,  but  in  the  small  town  in  which  then  ^ 
that  they  undoubtetlly  have  made  in  the  no  newspaper  we  could  outsell  hinibil 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  very  considerable  margin.  That  :■  i 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hough  and  asked  him  to  discoiKerting  fact  set  us  to  try  to  ir.  J 
write  something  for  the  bulletin  alvout  situation.  i 

how  the  local  paper  met  big  city  competi¬ 
tion.  .And  the  more  I  think  alHUit  it  the 
more  1  think  I  should  have  written  a 
piece  myself  answering  how  the  big  city 


JOHN  EISENLORD  JOINS  CHICAGO  NEWS 
AS  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 


John  N.  Eisenlord 


JOHN  X.  KISEX'LORD  was  appointed 
circulation  director  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  by  Walter  Strong,  the  new 
publisher,  taking  up  his  duties  Jan.  18. 
Mr.  Eisenlord  came  to  the  Daily  Xews 
after  25  years  with  Willi.am  Randolpli 
Hearst’s  OnVugo  Evening  American. 
When  be  resigned  he  was  circulation 
manager. 

George  Baker  is  to  continue  as  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  News.  W.  J. 
Parker  and  Clarence  R.  Duell  arc  con¬ 
tinuing  in  charge  of  the  American’s  cir¬ 
culation  department,  no  announcement  as 


to  Mr.  Eiscnlord’s  successor  having  yet 
liecn  made. 

Mr.  Eisenlord  was  born  and  reared  in 
Detroit.  Ill-health  sent  his  father  south 
to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  while  the  son  was 
still  in  his  ’teens.  His  first  newspaper 
job  was  with  the  Memphis  Commercial- 
.Ippeal  as  a  clerk  in  the  delivery  room. 
He  stayed  there  for  two  years,  coming  to 
Chicago  when  Mr.  Hearst  started  the 
.American. 

Mr.  Eisenlord’s  recipe  for  getting  ahead 
is  old  but  sound. 

“Tend  to  business.  That’s  all.” 


The  analysis  of  that  situation,  I  ' 
gives  the  key  to  the  situati^  i 
we  reached  the  same  conclusion  that  * 
Hopwood  makes.  i 

We  were  primarily  a  newspaper.  1 
emphasis  was  upon  news.  Our  c  .r  | 
tor  was  primarily  a  feature  ncivy  ! 
with  his  emphasis  upon  features. '  i 
see  the  answer  at  once.  ' 

In  the  town  where  there  was  a . 
strong  daily  our  paper  was  too  mud  • 
the  small  local  daily,  but  the  other  -  ' 
was  entirely  different,  and  when'  ■ 
wanted  something  more  to  read  bf  I 
the  local  paper  they  bought  our  o  i:  ! 
tor’s,  but  in  the  town  where  we 
giving  a  distinct  service  which  no  i 
agancy  gave  we  could  outsell  him.  [ 
We  have  decided  that  our  only  y  ' 
tion  lies  in  the  things  that  Mr.  ' 
*vo^  pointed  out,  of  trying  to  give  ;; 
which  no  small  town  newspaper  I 
afford  to  give.  For  instance,  a  pagj. 
pictures  every  day  which  costs  mi 
amount  of  money  1  don’t  like  to  • 
about,  liecause  we  make  all  our 
cuts.  They  are  in  the  first  editioa 
-subscribe,  I  think,  to  every  pho; 
agency  in  the  United  .States  and 
from  them  the  cream.  It  costs  it. 

We  think  it  is  justifietl  for  just 
reason,  that  no  small  town  newspajv  * 
afford  to  do  that.  .\nd  if  they  buy - 
why,  they  make  themselves  ridV  ' 
liecause  the  reader  says,  ‘‘Why,  that  ! 
in  the  Buffalo  paper  four  days  or  a 
ago.” 

I 'n fortunately,  the  small  town  r 
paper  proprietor  isn’t  quite  so  sure 
we  can’t  compete  with  him  in  his  ' 
field  as  we  are.  .And  that  brings  uf  I 
<|uestion  of  correspondents.  \ 

The  development  of  the 
Press  state  news  service  has  been  a  jj* 
saver  to  us,  because  we  were  ri  ^ 
getting  into  a  desperate  situation.  It 
cities  near  us,  and  there  are  several ; 
are  large  enough  to  have  good 
local  dailies,  the  proprietors  of  these' 
dailies  were  making  things  very,  ! 
hard  for  us.  We  couldn’t  get  cinrcv 
cuts. 

■^'ou  can’t  go  out  and  get  the  ’ 
lawyer  or  postmaster  to  act  as  c 
spomlent  in  a  city  which  is  large  < 
to  have  a  newspaper  of  its  own. 
are  almost  obliged  to  find  your  c 
spondent  with  the  local  daily,  and 
prime  consideration  is  to  his  own  i 
paper  and  he  obeys  the  instructions  ’ 
ed  to  him. 

They  were  making  it  pretty  tough 
ding  for  us  to  get  any  news  out  of 
towns  promptly.  .And  we  have  ^ 
among  the  instigators  of  the  .Vs"-  » 

Press  in  our  section  of  the  state  who' 
to  get  some  kind  of  protection  from- 
news  associations. 

1  wonder  if  anybody  else  has  n";f_ 
against  that,  that  is.  there  is  a  rone  S 
effort,  I  think,  on  the  part  of  the 
town  dailies — don’t  say  that  I  blame'- 
but  I  think  they  are  mistaken,  bt 
I  don’t  think  they  need  to  be  afrs: 
us — to  do  this.  k 

George  A.  Hough,  New  Brf 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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MOORE,  COOPER,  FINLEY,  BANQUET  SPEAKERS 

Idealism  and  Individualism  Stressed  By  A.  P.  Executive — Dr.  Finley  Sees  Need  For  Synoptic  Courses 

In  Education  For  Journalists 

UriTlI  the  Secretary  o£  War  at  the  -  IKirt  my  appeal  for  synoptic  courses  in 

W  rhairman’s  left,  the  Episcopal  Bishop  _  •  ,  ...  ...  ...  , . .  . . .  . . .  ,  history  and  in  science,  in  philosopliy  and 


chairmans  ,  I  ^  bless*^  whatever  is  to  be  said  alxnit  tlie  lawyers,  tliat  there  was  a  certain  advantage  in 
of  W  ashmgton  mv  I'  -  ,  Senators  eertamly  editors  and  journalists  of  being  obliged  to  write  at  what  he  called 

mg  a  Senerou  8  ,  serious  puriiose  and  trained  minds  belong  linger  spec<i.  That  was  before  the  days 

fj!  bel7  s  annua  bLnauet  somewhere,  perhaps  between  the  of  tin-  typewriter.  He  said,  the  best 

Mitors  Society  sneakers  and  the  preachers,  for  they  are  words  come  to  the  front  under  such  con- 

Saiurday  night,  J  •  •  r  ^  .  no  longer  the  mere  stentors  or  town  liitioiis,  that  is,  if  one  has  the  best  words, 

were  '  ‘,i..  .\mhassador  to  i  interpreters,  the  all-  it  is  iminirtant  to  acquire  a  vocabulary 

hsher  and  “  *  -  Wneral  manaeer  t»t  the  universe.  1  call  them  lor  such  emergencies,  and  if  anything  is 

bpain ;  r)r  lohn  Pl^"ctary  precursors,  and  that.  Senator,  to  be  said  for  the  cross  word  puzzles 

ot  the  AssrK  .  xi,,^,'^edi-  ^‘"’’‘^thing  deeper  tlian  men  of  in-  which  have  infested  the  press,  it  is  this. 

S.ii'l'ti*  I'lesiJcm  St  to-  '>™,k,„al.n,indc,l„0..  .ducatot.  1  accustomed  to 

Lr  from  1  S  Rowe  director  general  of  .  Their  prototype  is  the  ancient  Demo-  divide  those  who  could  not  or  did  not  tell 

d,e  Fan-aAmerican  Unmn,  relative  to  the  "t^'oT  his  tCuS^ 
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"As  an  educator,  I  was  accustomed  to 
divide  those  who  could  not  or  did  not  tell 

•1.A  I'an-  American  ijiiioii,  reiaiivc  lo  uic  j  i  i_a  ~  n  ,  ,  the  truth  into  three  classes  t  first,  those 

.lists  at  Washington,  April  7-13.  A  philosopher  He  was  not  a  told  it,  told  it  only  by  accident;  second, 

rnmmunication  from  Ulric  Bell,  president  The  hrst  colunmist,  those  who  knew  it  but  were  not  willing 

nf  the  National  Press  Club,  was  also  "as-— w^c  have  no  columnists  on  to  tell  it ;  third,  those  who  knew  and 

of  the  club  and  describing  its  new  build-  Democritus  was  in-  „  ‘  ^ 

ing.  now  under  construction.  terested.  He  was  abreast  if  not  in  ad-  ^^earch  protessor  is 

All  three  speakers  devoted  themselves  vance  of  the  astronomy  of  his  day.  He 
to  various  pliases  of  journalism,  Mr.  bad  traversed  the  greatest  part  of  the  o  ^ 

Moore  telling  of  his  experiences  at  the  known  earth.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  1 ^ 

Spanish  Court  and  the  value  of  his  news-  navigation.  He  was  learned  in  physics,  research 

pa^r  mind  in  his  diplomatic  service,  writing  on  the  magnet,  the  rays  of  ligh  >r‘>fessor,  because  he  know  s  how  to  speak 

His  address  was  not  reported.  and  the  water-clock.  He  was  fond  of 

Dr.  Finley  addressed  himself  to  the  music  and  poetry,  leaving  works  on  !*  ^  were  to  make  a  plea  to  the 

need  of  the  newspaper  man  for  broad  rhythm  and  harmony  and  the  beauty  of  universities,  on  behalf  of  the  press,  it 
culture  and  of  the  possibilities  of  educa-  epic  (Kiems.  He  was  a  critic  in  matters  "ould  be  to  prepare  a  few  all-around 
tion  to  that  end.  Mr.  Cooper  eulogized  .,f  art.  He  left  a  Ixwk  on  fevers,  another  '^e  pick  of  them  (and  women,  too, 

the  reporter  and  voiced  the  high  idealism  prognostics,  another  on  pestilences,  •  supixise )  who  should  be  competent  to 
which  he  declared  was  inherent  in  the  another  on  the  right  way  of  living,  and  pv'form  a  planetary  service  not  only 
news  staff  of  every  successful  journal.  besides  wrote  authoritatively  on  agricul-  geographically  but  intellectually— and  I 
Dr.  Finley's  address  follows :  tiire,  tactics,  the  principles  of  law,  the  ’’Ot  talking  about  the  League  of  Na- 

"Balzac  has  called  journalism  the  re-  ..-alendar  and  colors,  ethics  and  cheerful-  l'“ns  now  !  to  Imi  in  this  democratic  age 
ligion  of  democracy.  Just  what  Balzac  ness,  besides  being  a  zoologist,  .anatomist  Democritus  was  in  his  day  to  his 

meant,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  suppose  he  and  psychologist.  wa.rld. 

meant  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  deep  "It  seems  to  us  that  this  range  of  ’  know  a  managing  ^itor  who  was 
popular  attachment  to  the  press  and  faith  Democritus  is  astounding  for  a  single  Prepared,  when  the  tomb  of  Tut-ankh- 
in  it  as  a  continuing  diurnal  revelation  man.  especially  in  these  days  of  special-  ■'■•V*-''*  "as  opened  to  enter  intelligently 
and  record  of  the  Almighty’s  continuing  ization.  But  it  is  an  even  wider  range  V'*^  archaeologist,  and  who  when 

revision  of  the  earth  (as  the  earthquakes  that  the  mo<lern  Democritus,  the  editor,  Euistein  propounded  his  theory,  had  some 
testify)  and  His  daily  dealings  with  the  must  have.  He  must  not  only  have  a  "otion  ol  vvhat  Einstein  was  talking 
sons  of  men,  for,  as  an  .American  poet  glimpse  into  all  liehls  of  human  know-  •dx’u*  (very  few  had).  I  fouM  him  one 
in  Baltimore,  I  think,  said  a  few  days  ledge  and  achievement :  he  must  know  *0'.nK  to  lind  geometrically  the  area 


wished  to  tell  it  but  did  not  know  how. 

"Since  1  have  become  an  editor,  1  find 
that  not  even  a  research  professor  is 


in  Baltimore,  I  think,  said  a  few  days  ledge  and  achievement :  he  must  know 
ago  in  a  bit  of  verse  that  I  found  on  the  that  way  to  the  verge  in  some  one  sub 
galleys:  ject-  He  must  also  be  aware  of  th< 


of  a  triangle  in  the  terms  of  it«  sides. 


eallevs:  ject-  He  must  also  be  aware  of  the  I.H”*’"’  editor,  who  rejwrtp-j  the 

great  abysses  of  human  ignorance  which  '  lectures  on  the  strnrtnrc  of  tiie  atom 
1  think  God  kopt  on  talking  when  His  book  bad  no  editorial  Marcus  Curtius  can  close.  cfirnpel  'l.c  .Kiiniration  of  the 

.'“ii'  *°  press.  . .  „  ,  .u  however  sacrificially  noble  his  purpose,  natural  scientist^,  and  who  later  rejwrted 

*  «ons*  pVnien':'"  *****  o  e  mu.st  not  only  know  something  about  the  \\  ilhan  -tiuw;  Institute  of  Politics  in 

I  think  His  voice  is  busy  jet  to  teach  and  guide  everything  and  everybody,  but  he  must  such  an  in  11  inning  rnanner  as  to  win  the 


and  hicss 

Th.at  every  time  we  ask  for  tight.  He  calls  to 


al.so  know  where  to  get  the  everything 


the  political  scientists  as  well 


'nrLa.r  that  is  known  ah-.ut  something.  But  he  the  complaint  of  one  of  the  lecturers 

■  must  not  onl'  i.:.ow  ;  he  must  be  able  ’".at  he  had  reported  not  only  what  he 

“It  was  another  poet  (tenting  with  a  'o  tell  what  he  knows  or  get  intelligiblv  hut  also  his  implications, 

scientist  he  must  have  beer,',  who  said  told  what  others  know  but  can  eot  tell.  “I  use  these  two  or  three  positive 


‘every  morn  is  the  world  made  new'  and 
this  being  so,  there  should  be  a  record 
between  the  days  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  may  turn  to  see  what  sort 
of  a  world  it  is  which  comes  new  to  them 
every  morning,  a  world  in  whose  creation 
they  themselves  have  had  a  part. 

“The  newspaper  is  simply  the  world 
made  new  every  day.  Balzac  added  that 
the  journalists  were  the  priests  of 
democracy,  and  if  so.  they  were  priests 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  for  you 
will  remember  that  he  had  neither  be¬ 
ginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life.  The 
journalist  is  timeless,  F'insteinian.  eternal, 
present,  ever  on  the  edge  of  the  ‘con- 
timnim,’  for,  to  quote  a  translator  _  of 
Einstein,  ‘The  continuum  of  events  exists 
as  a  background  for  phenomena  ami 
when  happenings  occur  in  any  region 
whatsoever  the  events  are  there  ready 
to  give  forth  their  testimony,  .and  the 
newspaper  reporter  is  there  to  receive^  it 
— th,at  latter  plirase  is  mine,  not  F.in- 
stein's.  It  is  the  globe-encircling  altar 
at  which  these  journalistic  priests  min¬ 
ister,  gathering  what  would  he  called 
the  transient  into  the  eternal. 

“Mr.  Duke,  when  he  stated  his  reasons 
for  establishing  his  university  fund  of 
eoofyvioon  ,1:,]  p,,j  however,  include 
the  journalists  among  the  six  kinds  of 
leaders  whom  the  universities  ought  to 
train,  for  thev  are.  in  the  order  in  which 
he  named  them :  preachers,  teachers, 
lawyers,  chemists,  engineers,  and  doctors. 
I  don‘t  know  just  why  he  took  that 
order.  Tt  seems  to  me  that  doctors 
should  come  a  hit  higher  at  any  rate. 


"Professor  Ciililersleeve  once  intimated  ’^atl’.er  than  negative  illustrations  to  stip- 


Harvey  Ingham,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune;  Frederick  William  Wile, 
Washington  correspondent,  and  James  T.  Williams.  Jr.,  Boston  American,  at 
Washington  editors'  meeting. 


[Kirt  my  appeal  for  synoptic  courses  in 
history  and  in  science,  in  philosophy  and 
in  literature,  as  well  as  sjiecial  courses 
which  lead  into  the  presence  of  the  in¬ 
finite  in  some  one  or  more  sectors  of 
human  search  and  struggle— planetary 
courses  which  will  enable  those  who  fol¬ 
low  them  to  be  something  more  than 
smatterers,  if  something  less  than  ulti¬ 
mate  experts — interpreters  of  what  is 
added  day  by  <iay  to  the  continuum,  pre¬ 
paring  them  for  service  in  a  super-uni¬ 
versity  in  which  the  professors  are  not 
as  the  Ancient  of  Davs  but  as  the  Re- 
newers  of  the  Foremost  Files  of  Time, 
carrying  the  contributions  of  events  and 
their  interpretations  to  the  enrichment 
o!  the  hum.an  continuum — the  race  mind, 
which  in  turn  will  inform  the  individual 
mind  of  its  wisdom,  so  that  each  may 
have  the  best  that  anywhere  seems  to  be. 

“These  selected  ones  must,  above  all, 
as  I  have  said,  know  how  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  they  have  to  do  it  with  words, 
in  cold  type. 

“In  the  ‘Terrible  Meek,’  the  dramatist 
presents  a  scene  in  which  a  cross  is 
dimly  seen  in  the  background,  and  in  the 
^reground  an  English  Tommy  and  an 
English^  captain  are  shown  in  conversa- 
tion.  The  Tommy  is  saying  that  it  is 
too  l*ad  that  one  should  come  to  this 
just  for  the  saying  of  a  few  words. 
Words,  words,’  sa'd  the  captain,  ‘words 
are  the  most  powerful  things  in  the 
world.  All  the  good  or  bad  that  gets 
done  in  the  woiid  is  done  by  words.’ 

“Truly,  in  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
but  it  will  be  with  man  to  the  end  of 
time,  that  is,  until  (jod  stops  speaking  to 
men,  until  the  reporter  has  filed  his  last 
copy  and  the  editor  has  made  his  last 
comment,  until  the  last  edition  has  gone 
to  press,  and  Gabriel’s  trump  has  been 
heard  by  radio  around  the  earth.” 

“  ‘Ours  is  a  public  work,’  Mr.  Cooper 
declared.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore, 
privately  to  apply  to  ourselves  a  code  of 
ethics  in  our  profession.  I  know  that 
your  Society  has  a  co<ie  of  ethics,  and 
that  you  are  interested  in  that  code. 
Otherwise  you  would  not  be  here.  But 
if  you,  editors  of  great  American  news¬ 
papers,  would  constantly  proclaim  a  writ¬ 
ten  code  of  ethics,  a  moral  stamp  would 
be  placed  on  the  profession  of  value,  not 
only  in  upholding  reportorial  standard*, 
but  in  raising  the  newspapers  themselves 
to  a  higher  plane  in  public  estimation.  It 
would  give  the  layman  a  measure  by 
which  he  could  judge  how  well  that  code 
was  observed. 

“Take  the  layman  into  your  confidence. 
A'our  relation  to  the  public  should  not 
permit  of  secrets.  Let  the  layman  in  on 
your  ideals.  Why  not  reduce  your  code 
to  a. brief  but  consistent  form,  and  pub¬ 
lish  it  daily.  If  you  cannot  run  it  daOv, 
then  do  it  once  a  week,  or  once  a  mont^ 
but  print  it  somewhere  often  enough  to 
make  it  known  as  a  part  of  your  self 
and  your  newspaper. 

“If  you  do_  this,  and  with  this  Society 
requiring  strict  observance  of  that  code, 
the  time  will  come  when  memberships  in 
good  standing  in  this  society  will  be  a 
part  of  the  good  will  assets  of  your 
papers. 

“It  was  idealism  that  made  the  news¬ 
paper  the  practical  success  that  it  is 
today. 

“'The  editorial^  effort  which  perceives 
that  its  opportunity  is  founded  upon  sen¬ 
timent  for  an  idealism  not  only  con¬ 
tributes  to_  constructive  human  relation¬ 
ships,  but  it  brings  financial  success.  In 
fact,  the  former  is  responsible  for  the 
latter.  A  _  successful  journal  may  disa¬ 
vow  any  idealistic  aim.  Its  owner  may 
have  no  sentiment,  and  unconscious  of 
any  idealism  himself  he  may  look  upon 
his  property  as  a  machine  for  producing 
money.  Such  a  conception  is  apt  to 
sneer  at  sentimentalists  and  idealists. 
But  whether  or  not  owned  by  him  who 
disavows  ideals,  I  do  not  know  of  a 
successful  journal  which  has  not  same- 
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where  at  the  heart  of  the  enterprise  a 
throbbing  idealism  whicii  may  be  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  personality  of  the  editor  or 
managing  editor,  or  better  still,  in  the 
entire  news  staff. 

"I  do  not  know  why  news  men  are  sur¬ 
charged  with  sentiment  for  their  work, 
or  wliy  tliey  put  into  their  work  that 
which  savors  so  much  of  human  appeal. 
I  say  1  do  not  know.  But  if  1  were 
called  to  suggest  a  reason  why  successful 
news  men  have  a  moving  sentiment,  I 
could  not  answer  tliat  they  come  by  it 
intentionally,  or  through  any  studious 
process  of  obtaining  it.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  news  men  are  born,  not  made.  I 
distinctly  hold  that  they  are  made,  and 
that  they  are  not  conscious  of  the 
processes  that  make  them.  Any  number 
of  reasons  may  throw  a  youngster  into 
journalism,  but  only  one  reason  can  keep 
him  there.  If  he  begins  at  the  point  of 
greatest  advantage  he  begins  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

“And  what  an  amazing  number  of 
sources  of  human  contact  are  opened  to 
the  reporter.  He  must  have  to  do  with 
all  kinds  and  classes  of  people.  He  sees 
mankind  in  all  his  moods,  and  sees  him  at 
close  range.  He  sees  him  in  misfortune 
and  in  fortune.  He  sees  the  hovel  and 
the  palace,  and  if  he  has  the  stuff  that 
makes  good  reporters — and  please  don’t 
forget  this ! — he  sees  matters  of  news 
interest  in  both  places.  Human  passion 
in  its  varying  aspects  is  revealed  to  him, 
and  if  he  has  gotten  the  reportorial  spirit, 
he  glories  in  the  opportunity  in  turn  to 
reveal  to  others  through  the  printed 
word  what  it  has  been  his  to  see  and 
learn.  Veritably  a  reportorial  experience 
is  a  a  baptism  in  the  stream  of  humanity 
if  anything  is,  and  reporting  is  record¬ 
ing  the  human  spectacle.  If  the  process 
does  not  make  reporters  capable  of  hav¬ 
ing  sentiment  that  fosters  idealism,  then 
there  is  nothing  that  can  bring  any  man 
in  any  endeavor  to  have  ideals.  It  is 
because  necessary  contact  with  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  the  poor  and  rich  brings 
him,  altogether  subconsciously,  to  a 
broad  conception  of  and  interest  in  hu¬ 
manity  that  the  real  news  man  can  never 
wholly  cut  the  tie  which  early  in  life 
bound  him  to  journalism,  for  so  long  as 
he  may  live  he  will  find  no  other  field  of 
activity  that  will  bring  him  so  intimately 
into  contact  with  the  throbbing  realities 
created  or  confronted  by  man. 

“Now  reporters  graduate  into  execu¬ 
tive  positions,  into  editorships,  or  into 
specialized  work.  Maturity  in  life 
brings  to  the  mind  a  philosophy  by  which 
early  reportorial  experience  may  be  called 
upon  to  discern  deeper  things,  matters  of 
larger  import  and  questions  of  moment. 
This  is  a  natural  development  of  the 
journalist’s  field  of  mental  and  prac¬ 
tical  activity.  He  who  was  a  local  re¬ 
porter  or  local  editor  becomes  interested 
in  matters  of  state,  national  and  world 
wide  interest.  In  this  field  more  than 
in  the  local  his  store  of  scholastic  and 
collegiate  knowledge  carries  him  on. 

“It  is  at  this  iwint  that  the  trend  of 
the  journalistic  mind  becomes  of  greater 
concern  to  the  management  of  a  press 
association.  I  assure  you  that  concern 
is  a  deep  one.  It  is  of  mutual  import¬ 
ance  that  the  contact  be  personal  and 
intimate. 

"In  the  Associated  Press  work,  for 
example,  there  is  intensified  effort  at  this 
time  to  round  out  the  picture  of  life. 

“Let  me  explain  the  phrase  ‘rounding 
out  the  picture.’  Not  every  American 
who  reads  a  newspaper  is  an  economist, 
statesman,  banker,  man  of  commerce  or 
professional  man.  There  are  those,  and 
they  number  millions,  who  are  not  ex- 
clusiyely  absorbed  hv  affairs  of  business 
or  state.  Women,  alone,  who  as  a  whole 
are  better  readers  of  general  news  than 
men,  do  not  generally  immerse  them¬ 
selves  in  news  of  business  and  state. 

“The  fir.st  journalistic  aim  must  be  to 
serve  the  largest  possible  reading  clien¬ 
tele.  To  do  this  there  must  be  news  to 
meet  the  decent  taste  of  varied  interest 
— any  taste,  of  course,  except  that  of  the 
depraved.  Man’s  mind  is  not  always 
heavy  with  sombre  serious  thought. 
Sometimes  he  is  interested  in  the  light 
and  curious  things,  and  he  should  be. 
This  being  true,  news  of  heavy  import 
only  partially  meets  the  requirements  of 
interest.  The  desideratum  is  that  all 


men  will  find  interest  in  all  classes  of 
news.  We  cannot  effect  this  result  in 
mankind,  but  we  can  put  the  varied  menu 
on  the  plate  even  though  we  cannot  make 
each  individual  eat  it  all. 

“So  far  1  have  not  stressed  that  this 
rounded  out  picture  must  include  the 
story  of  what  is  going  on  abroad.  That 
1  do  now.  And  that  must  be  a  rounded 
out  picture  indeed.  Life  abroad  may  or 
may  not  be  thought  strange  to  our 
people  but  whatever  that  life  is,  it  must 
be  pictured  in  its  complete  activity.  We 
are  inclined  to  be  smugly  provincial — 
so  smug  in  this  respect  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  stress  to  you  what  is  being 
done  about  news  matters  at  home.  We 
are  watched  upon  that  with  precise  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  so  fully  do  we  do  our 
duty  in  respect  to  making  domestic  news 
all-inclusive  that  1  sometimes  hope  we 
are  sating  Americans  with  their  pro¬ 
vincialism.  You  can  well  afford  to  use 
more  of  the  picture  of  life  abroad. 

“The  perfection  which  press  associa¬ 
tion  co-operation  has  demonstrated  in 
the  way  of  covering  world  news  facts 
economically  has  brought  on  the  more  or 
less  economical  syndicated  editorial  news 


comment  which,  having  in  mind  the  in¬ 
teresting  availability  of  local  interpreta¬ 
tive  talent,  is  costly  at  any  price,  if  our 
large  papers  are  to  have  individuality. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  the  ‘awful 
uniformity  of  flash  and  flare,  of  point 
and  job  in  the  newspaper  business,  is  not 
necessary.  A  turkey  raised  in  one’s  own 
barnyard  is  better  than  a  chestnut-fed  bird 
after  it  has  been  hauled  in  a  refrigerator 
car  from  Rhode  Island — and  even  a 
second  rate  ham  is  mighty  good  eating 
if  it  is  properly  home  cur^.’  And  then 
the  comment  concluded  that  ‘the  editors 
don’t  think  so;  with  one  voice  they  agree 
that  poor  Touchstone  was,  in  very  truth, 
a  fool  when  he  said.  “An  ill  favored 
thing,  sir,  but  mine  own.” 

“Personally,  I  am  sorry  to  see  this 
syndicated  editorial  comment.  Facts  in 
the  news  are  facts  wherever  they  are, 
and  a  press  association  report  should  be 
a  fact  report.  But  syndicated  comment, 
interpretative  or  otherwise,  starts  an 
editorial  goose-step  up  and  down  this 
board  land ;  readers  will  either  fall  in 
line  by  reading:  it  or  they  will  fall  out 
of  line  by  avoiding  all  editorials.  And 
you  really  want  them  to  do  neither.” 


SYNDICATE  FAULTS  EASILY  REMEDIED 
BY  COMPETENT  EDITORS 

Report  of  Editors*  Committee  Holds  That  Buyers  Have  Power 
of  Control  and  Need  But  Exercise  It — Demand 
for  Celebrated  Names 


FOLLOWING  is  the  report  of  commit- 
tee  on  syndicates  and  press  services, 
rendered  to  the  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  by  the 
Chairman,  Marvin  W.  Creager,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Milwaukee  Journal: 

'This  is  not  a  formal  report  in  any  way ; 
it  is  merely  a  few  suggestions  prepared 
at  the  suggestion  of  our  president  and  it 
is  very  general. 

The  situation  as  between  editors  and 
syndicates  is  well  illustrated  by  Mark 
Twain’s  venerable  quip  about  the  weath¬ 
er — everybody  talks  about  it,  but  no  one 
ever  does  anything  about  it.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  more  to  be  done  in  one  case 
than  in  the  other. 

But  I  have  about  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  after  20  years  of  newspaper  work, 
including  three  years  on  the  syndicate 
committee  of  this  society,  that  there  is 
nothing  terrifying  about  the  situation  for 
any  editor  who  refuses  to  be  stampeded. 

It  may  be  true  that  syndicates  have 
sometimes  pulled  the  cord  when  editors 
liave  insisted  upon  sticking  their  heads 
into  the  noose,  but  frankly  I  think  the 
sellers  of  syndicated  features  have  more 
often  resisted  the  temptation  to  do  even 
that. 

It  seems  to  me  a  fair  statement  to  say 
that  most  of  the  squeezing  real  or  fancied 
that  may  have  been  done  was  a  direct 
consequence  of  lack  of  self  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  buyer. 

Apparently  it  is  possible  .still  to  con¬ 
vince  some  editors  that  some  attractive 
feature,  controlled  outside  his  office,  is 
vital  to  the  life  of  his  paper  and  to  cause 
him  to  plunge  into  bidding  contests  with 
competitors  to  get  it.  Sober  thought,  I 
believe,  will  convince  any  practical  editor 
that  no  one  feature  is  stronger  than  his 
paper  unless  his  paper  be  so  anaemic  that 
any  little  draft  is  likely  to  waft  it  aw'ay. 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  would  be  very 
jealous  of  any  frature  that  I  was  so  in 
awe  of  and  would  consider  it  a  blessing 
if  it  were  taken  away  from  me. 

And  even  if  one  were  convinced  that  a 
feature  was  indispensable,  he  need  not 
worry  long  if  he  loses  it,  for  there  are 
sure  to  be  plenty  of  imitations  of  it  on 
the  market  in  a  few  weeks  if  it  takes  hold 
and  often  the  imitations  are  better  than 
the  originals. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  editors,  T 
believe,  to  take  too  seriously  the  reports 
of  how  much  circulation  this  or  that  fea¬ 
ture  put  on  in  St.  Louis  or  Pittsburgh 
or  Albany.  If  I  had  not  heard  others  in 
whom  I  have  every  confidence,  admit  the 
same  thing,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  make 
the  confession,  but  the  fact  is  that  I  have 


never  been  able  to  trace  any  appreciable 
increase  in  circulation  to  the  addition  of 
any  one  feature,  nor  have  I  ever  noted 
any  loss  in  circulation  that  could  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  discontinuance  of  any  fea¬ 
ture.  Frankly,  I  would  feel  that  my 
paper  was  hanging  by  a  pretty  thin  thread 
if  it  could  be  violently  fluctuated  by  a 
change  of  a  feature  or  two.  Circulation 
managers,  I  believe,  are  subject  to  pretty 
definite  statements  as  to  what  this  or  that 
feature  would  do,  but  even  they  are  in¬ 
clined  to  be  a  bit  hazy  on  figures  when 
called  upon  for  a  check  up  after  the 
feature  has  been  put  on.  One  can  not 
blame  syndicate  salesmen  for  circula¬ 
ting  reports  as  to  circulation  miracles 
if  editors  can  be  found  who  will  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  such  reports. 

There  is  no  refutation  of  the  argument 
that  syndicates  make  it  possible  for 
newspapers  to  print  highly  important  and 
interesting  features  that  the  average 
newspaper  could  not  afford  to  buy  for  it¬ 
self.  But  editors  should  be  sure  that 
they  are  buying  stuff  that  really  is  big 
and  interesting. 

There  is  too  much  buying  by  ear. 
Names  that  sound  big  are  used  to  con¬ 
jure  with.  I  think  we  all  can  recall  in¬ 
stances  where  widely  heralded  features 
have,  on  analysis,  been  found  to  be  more 
husk  than  kernel.  There  would  be  far 
less  talk  about  the  syndicates,  I  am  sure, 
if  every  buyer  accepted  his  material  only 
after  examining  it  carefully  and  consider¬ 
ing  whether  it  met  his  particular  need. 
As  Dr.  Frank  told  us  at  our  last  meeting, 
there  is  a  tendency  among  editors  to  un¬ 
derestimate  the  intelligence  of  their  read¬ 
ers.  That  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  in 
buying  features.  The  readers,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  hypnotized  by  names  that  sound 
big  to  the  ^itor.  They  want  worthwhile 
stuff  along  with  the  name. 

This  weakness  for  big  names  frequently 
puts  new'spapers  into  the  awkward  posi¬ 
tion  of  building  up  a  name  by  over-en¬ 
thusiastic  use  of  space  and  then  paying 
fancy  prices  for  the  privilege  of  using  the 
name  that  they  have  made  famous.  Wit¬ 
ness  the  case  of  Red  Grange  who  was 
raised  to  the  nth  power  by  hero-wor¬ 
shiping  writers  and  who  then  sold  the 
very  stuff  that  the  newspapers  had  used 
to  inflate  his  balloon  right  back  to  the 
editors  to  inflate  it  all  the  more.  If 
readers  really  are  intelligent  what  must 
they  think  on  reading  daily  installments 
of  Red  Grange’s  career  in  which  the  de¬ 
tails  of  his  famous  sprints  are  told  over 
again  and  again.  The  case  of  the  foot¬ 
ball  hero  is  called  to  your  attention  simply 
because  it  is  a  recent  one.  It  is  by  no 


means  unique.  Newspapers  apparent!; 
enjoy  building  up  names  only  to  buy  the 
privilege  of  using  them  after  they  have 
become  famous  and  generally  they  bu; 
nothing  but  ttie  name  when  they  make 
the  purchase.  Can  we  blame  the  syndi¬ 
cate  for  cashing  in  these  names  or  the 
owners  of  the  name  for  selling  them? 

The  most  active  mental  work  in  the 
syndicates,  I  believe,  is  in  the  selling  side 
rather  than  in  the  production  side.  The 
first  problem  is  to  find  a  merchantable 
idea  and  sell  it  quickly.  The  question  of 
producing  the  material  is  likely  to  be  of 
secondary  importance.  If  a  good  string 
of  papers  can  be  signed  up,  the  feature 
will  sell  on  its  own  momentum  for  a  time 
whether  it  is  much  good  or  not.  Why 
would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  for  editors 
to  take  a  lesson  here  from  the  syndicates? 
Put  as  much  thought  and  initiative  into 
buying  as  the  syndicates  put  into  selling 
and  there  would  be  fewer  wails  from 
disappointed  buyers. 

Syndicate  men  have  told  me  frequently 
that  they  have  great  difficulty  in  selling 
features  by  unknown  writers  or  anything 
out  of  the  beaten  path.  Editors,  they  say, 
do  not  like  to  trust  their  own  judgment 
They  are  eager  for  stuff  that  somebody 
else  has  tried  and  found  effective  and  they 
are  ready  usually  to  take  almost  anything 
from  a  writer  whose  name  has  been  made. 
In  other  words,  they  lack  confidence  in 
themselves.  No  wonder  they  are  sook- 
times  imposed  upon. 

And  another  serious  condition  arising 
from  this  shyness  toward  untried  mat^ 
rial  is  the  virtual  monopoly  enjoyed 
established  features  and  feature  produc¬ 
ers.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  new 
blood  into  the  field  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  and  many  excellent  writers  have  to 
remain  on  individual  papers  throughout 
their  career  because  they  cannot  pry  an 
entry  into  the  syndicate  field.  Editon 
would  be  widening  their  field  of  supply 
and  helping  deserving  writers  if  they 
were  less  afraid  to  try  something  frao 
a  new  service. 

Perhaps  the  most  discouraging  thing 
with  which  I  have  come  in  contact  in 
newspaper  work  is  the  apparent  diffictdty 
in  getting  the  public  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  newspapers.  A  man  who  has  had 
an  unhappy  experience  with  a  pair  of 
shoddy,  pasteboard  shoes  does  not  tuin 
a  bitter  enemy  to  all  shoes,  but  he  is  care¬ 
ful  thereafter  to  avoid  the  brand  that  has 
displeased  him.  Yet  we  find  it  quite  the 
usual  thing  to  upbraid  newspapers  in  gen¬ 
eral  for  the  failing  of  some  one  papff. 
Public  speakers  are  much  given  to  this. 
.\nd  even  so  astute  a  writer  as  Mr. 
Seitz,  fortified  by  long  experience  in  a 
newspaper’s  business  office,  is  now  writ¬ 
ing  a  series  of  articles  in  which  he  attrib¬ 
utes  to  the  American  press  in  general 
the  weaknesses  he  has  noted  in  certain 
of  the  papers  of  Manhattan  Island.  The 
danger  in  such  a  series  of  articles  lies  in 
the  fact  that  many  who  read  them  wi". 
take  them  as  generally  applicable,  as  the 
writer  says  they  are,  even  though  news¬ 
paper  workers  realize  at  once  that  Mr. 
Seitz,  whatever  his  intention  may  be,  is 
merely  describing  the  more  unlovely 
aspects  of  some  New  York  papers  which 
are  not  generally  held  up  as  models. 

What  causes  this  failure  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  newspapers?  No  doubt  the 
similarity  of  material  in  the  papers  has 
much  to  do  with  it.  The  telegraph 
reports  are  of  necessity  similar,  but  can 
be  given  distinctiveness  in  handling. 
Add  to  them  a  long  gamut  of  syndicate 
features  which  too  often  are  so  similar 
to  those  in  other  papers  as  to  impress 
the  casual  reader  as  being  the  same  thing, 
and  it  is  not  illogical  that  the  impression 
will  grow  that  one  newspaper  is  as  bad  m 
another.  Happily,  the  reader  does,  in 
time  discriminate,  but  it  ought  to  be  made 
easier  for  him  to  do  so. 

Is  there  any  way  to  make  it  easier  for 
him  to  discriminate?  One  thing  that 
would  be  a  big  help,  I  am  sure,  is  the 
more  careful  search  for  distinctive  fea¬ 
tures.  Homemade  features  always  are 
distinctive,  just  as  a  well-tailored  suit  is 
more  distinctive  than  a  ready-made  one. 
That  does  not  mean  that  syndicate  fea¬ 
tures  should  be  dropped  entirely,  but  that 
they  should  be  us^  discriminatingly  if 
we  hope  to  make  our  readers  discriminat¬ 
ing. 
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PSYCHO-ANALYSIS  OF  THE  NEWS  SHOWS  PRESS 
FOLLOWS  HUMAN  INSTINCTS 


By  Dr.  GEORGE  BARTON  CUTTEN 

President  of  Colgate  University.  Before  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
Saturday  Morning. 


praised 

have  chang^  through 

mliucnce 

ism,  like  old  business,  was  personal,  hu-  ,  j  .  , 

mane  and  local.  The  editor  was  most  they  formerly  did  and  yet,  only  one  per- 
Xn  owner  and  knew  not  only  his  staff  son  in  ten  ever  reads  them, 
ntimatelv  but  also  all  the  people  in  town.  vVhy  is  that?  The  answer  to  the  first 

Ulllllldliv*,  _ rwnf«-  rtf  ♦li«  rtttaacf^rtrt  id  fLri*  ♦KgafA  lo  A«f.nrt 


tain  supreme  court  decision  is  putting 
more  of  a  burden  upon  human  achieve¬ 
ment  than  it  is  prepared  to  sustain.  Re¬ 
member  also  that  reading  is  likewise  a 
late  development  and  while  discussions 
over  the  back  fence  may  inspire  some 
semblance  of  thinking,  reading  a  paiitr 
complicates  the  process  so  as  to  make 
the  task  impossible  for  the  many.  Both 
to  read  and  think  simultaneously  is  more 
difficult  for  some  than  the  task  of  the 
one-armed  man  trying  to  handle  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  on  a  busy  morning.  Understand¬ 
ing,  then,  the  late  development  and  con¬ 
sequent  difficulty  of  thinking  we  can 


the  modern  newspaper  owes  its  pres-  do  sometimes  commit  the  indiscretion  of 
i  ent  character,  which  is  as  highly  glancing  at  the  editorial  page.  To  entice 

■  j  a  c-verelv  criticized  to  two  the  wary  the  editorials  have  to  be  short 

enlace  factors.  It  has  changed  as  and  spicy- and  I  admit  I  miss  the  edi-  sequent  d.mculty  ot  thinking  we  can 

.Twtries  have  changed  through  the  trials  of  the  Xctv  York  i'li.i  of  thirty  understand  the  handicap  under  which  the 

SceJe  of  meranS  -Ve-ars  ago  more  than  anything  else  in  editorial  stands  as  compared  with  the  news 

'"^ern  business  methods.  Old  journal-  inodern  newspaperdom.  U  e  are  told  that  '  - . 

.  -  - - '  editorials  occupy  only  one-sixth  the  space 


item  and  can  govern  ourselves  accord¬ 
ingly. 

It  is  probable  that  sight  developed  be¬ 
fore  hearing,  and  that  we  comprehend 
scenes  more  easily  and  more  quickly 


Kow  with  the  owner  a  corporation,  the  part  of  the  question  is  that  there  is  even  than  we  do  speaking  of  any  kind.  It  is 
«litors  absentee  writers,  the  staff  so  less  demand  for  editorials  than  formerly  also  certain  that  we  learned  to  talk  long 
merous  as  not  to  know  each  other,  and  because  newspaper  reading  has  now  spread  liefore  we  learned  to  read,  so  that  those 
the  city  dwellers  strangers  to  all,  the  re-  so  e.xtensivcly  that  not  only  the  thought-  of  low  intellectual  ability  understand  what 
htions  are  cold,  impersonal  and  judicial,  ful  but  those  who  think  little  read  the  they  hear  better  than  what  they  read.  It 
^Biit  more  im^rtant  than  the  influence  papers,  and  the  reason  why  so  few  read  therefore  follows  that  scenes  are  more 
f  the  time,  because  more  fundamental,  the  editorials  now  and  in  fact  have  ever  easily  comprehended  than  reading.  You 
the  modern  ’  newspaper  is  what  it  is  be-  flone  so,  is  that  thinking  is  a  very  late  can  then  readily  see  the  reason  for  the 
cause  it  is  prepared  by  human  beings  and  development  in  the  race  and  we  have  not  rapid  development  and  popularity  of  the 
read  bv  human  beings.  It  is  human  not  >'et  become  adapted  to  it.  The  dissemina-  picture  newspaper,  as  shown  in  the 
onlv  iii  the  fact  that  it  makes  mistakes  t'on  of  news  by  means  of  the  camp  or  vil-  wonderful  circulation  attained  by  such 
in  the  news,  that  it  prints  news  which  it  lage  gossip  must  be  very  old,  and  the  papers  as  the  Daily  News  of  New  York 
should  not  that  it  suppresses  news  which  more  exciting  the  tale  of  battle  or  chase,  and  the  departure  of  some  of  the  more 
it  should  not,  and  that  its  colors  its  stories,  the  more  eagerly  it  would  be  received,  for  conservative  papers  in  publishing  mid- 
but  it  shows  its  humanity  in  the  fact  that  then  it  was  »  matter  of  life  and  death  to  week  and  Sundav  pictorial  supplements, 
manv  of  these  things  are  dictated  bv  a  the  recipient.  The  art  of  thinking,  how-  .\  large  supply  of  pictures  appeals  to  one 
kindly  heart  rather  than  by  a  vicious  or  ever,  still  wearies  us,  and  only  a  selected  of  the  earliest  experiences  of  the  race, 
an  irrational  head.  It  must  be  remem-  portion  of  the  race  is  capable  of  any  sus-  Short,  easily  comprehended  items  of  rcad- 
bered  that  the  news  is  subjected  to  the  tained  thinking  on  any  subject, 
personal  equation  of  the  reporter,  and  .What  some  people  honor  by  the  de 
this  is  as  true  of  the  report  of  the  good  signatnni  of  thinking  is  only  a  rearrange 
news  of  Jesus  as  of  the  modern  story;  o*  their  prejudices. 


ing  do  not  overburden  the  faculties  which 
have  developed  later  and  have  not  become 
so  well  established. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  public 


four  inodern  reporters  would  hardly  have  lo  expect  men  and  women  who  have  “wants  endless  square  yards  of  comic 
been  more  at  variance  in  their  reports  never  done  any  thinking  to  read  and  fol-  strips,  of  neolithic  execution,  and  of  cro- 
than  the  four  evangelists.  Because  they  lo'v  an  argument  on  the  merits  of  a  cer-  magnon  morality.”  Very  true;  but  this 
are  human  they  cannot  be  infallible,  nor 
can  they  be  immune  to  influence.  But 
newspaper  readers  are  also  human,  most 
of  them  prefer  speed  and  excitement  to 
accuracy,  and  the  public  may  even  de¬ 
mand  misrepresentation  regarding  its  own 
prejudices.  If  the  readers  only  knew  what 
stories  are  suppressed  they  would  not  ob¬ 
ject  so  frequently  to  those  which  are  pre¬ 
sented. 

It  is  with  the  latter  factor,  that  of  the 
human  element  in  the  reader,  that  I  wish 
to  deal,  and  to  endeavor  to  show  you  why 
his  reaction  is  what  it  is,  and  how  it  might 
be  changed  for  the  better  of  himself  and 
also  for  the  improvement  of  the  future 
newspaper.  It  should  be  said,  in  order 
to  clear  the  ground,  that  the  reaction  of 
the  modern  reader  is  no  different  from 
what  it  would  have  been  at  the  dawn  of 
history  if  he  had  been  presented  with  a 
similar  paper  amid  similar  surroundings. 

Mentally  he  has  not  obtained  any  more 
power  in  the  last  five  or  ten  thousand 
years— a  time  too  short  in  his  develop¬ 
ment  to  note  any  difference.  His  inter¬ 
ests  are  the  same  now  as  they  were  when 
Tut-ankh-amen  was  encased  in  his  golden 
casket,  or  when  Moses  led  the  children  of 
Israel  away  from  the  inhospitable  shores 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharoahs.  One’s 
interests  depends  upon  his  instincts,  and 
this  is  true  whether  he  be  saint  or  sinner, 
day  laborer  or  capitalist. 

To.  know  our  interests  you  must  know 
our  history — what  little  you  can  know.  Of 
all  the  innumerable  years  of  man’s  history 
the  only  part  which  nature  has  considered 
worth  recording  is  that  which  is  written 
on  the  indelible  pages  of  our  natures  in 
the  form  of  instincts,  together  with  a  few 
selected  pages  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth 
and  in  the  tissues  of  the  body.  Even  if 
It  is  a  small  amount,  or  because  it  is  a 
small  amount,  is  is  correspondently  diffi¬ 
cult  to  erase,  and  the  instincts  color  every 
thought  and  influence  every  action. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  re¬ 
action  of  the  modern  man  to  the  modern 
newspaper?  Everything,  and  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  will  show  this  clearly.  The  edi- 
torial,  upon  which  the  editor  has  ex¬ 
pended  so  .  much  time  and  thought,  and 
which  he  is  sure  contains  the  last  word 
on  the  subject  and  should  move  the  whole 
^orld,  is  not  even  read  by  most  of  the 
newspaper  readers.  The  more  exhaustive  H.  Rankin,  of  the  Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co.,  advertising  agents  of  New  York 

and  thoughtful  it  is  the  less  likely  it  is  to  uud  Chicago,  accompanied  by  his  sons  Wm.  H.  Jr.  and  Robert  H.,  spent  a 
he  read  by  even  those  who  admit  that  they  winter  vacation  at  Hollywood-by-the-Sea,  Florida. 


is  simply  another  way  of  .saying  that  the 
people  generally  demand  primitive  re¬ 
actions.  If  the  public  demands  neolithic 
executions  and  cro-magnon  morality  it  as 
strongly  insists  upon  cave-man  humor. 
Wit  is  a  characteristic  of  an  older  nation, 
and  flourishes  among  more  intellectual  and 
cultured  people.  America  has  abounded 
in  humorists,  but  wits  have  been  rare. 
Humor  may  be  portrayed  in  pictures,  wit, 
never.  Humor  is  primitive,  wit  a  late 
product.  So  we  have  the  comic  strips 
dealing  with  something  which  most  nearly 
approaches  humor,  but  of  a  very  low 
order. 

As  civilization  demands  a  certain 
amount  of  reason  and  other  intellectual 
processes,  humor,  especially  primitive 
humor,  is  a  release  from  these  severe  and 
pressing  demands,  and  we  find  such  a 
release  pleasurable.  It  usually  makes  it 
appeal  at  the  expense  of  certain  well 
known  persons  and  certain  institutions  of 
society  which  demand  repression,  such  as 
sex ;  and  the  amount  of  release  from  the 
rigors  of  these  institutions  measures  the 
amount  of  pleasure  given.  As  the  insti¬ 
tutions  differ  in  various  countries,  so  the 
humor  of  different  nations  may  not  be 
comprehendetl  or  enjoyed  by  others. 

The  drawings  connected  with  these 
comic  strips  are  such  as  appeals  to  the 
primitive  in  man.  Real  art  is  a  late  de¬ 
velopment  and  can  only  be  appreciated, 
if  at  all,  by  those  specially  trained.  To 
take  untrained  men  into  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  bine  .Arts  and  expect  them 
to  get  pleasure  out  of  the  artistry  there 
display^,  as  distingpiished  from  an  occa¬ 
sional  interest  in  the  subject  portrayed,  is 
the  old  story  of  the  pearls  aiid  the  swine. 
They  simply  do  not  know  what  you  are 
talking  about.  The  comic  strip  with  its 
rude  handiwork  and  characteristics  they 
do  understand  and  appreciate. 

Our  interests  are  always  along  the  line 
of  our  instincts.  It  is  not  possible  for 
me  in  a  short  space  of  time  to  discuss 
all  the  instincts  and  consequently  all  the 
interests  but  a  brief  mention  of  a  few  of 
the  most  prominent  ones  will  suffice  to 
e.xplain  my  point.  Take  such  an  in¬ 
stinct  as  that  of  sex.  For  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  species  it  must  of  necessity 
always  have  been  strong,  and  sex  matters 
have  always  been  of  interest,  whether  at 
the  sewing  circle  or  the  barber  shop.  The 
press  is  being  severely  censured  for  ex¬ 
ploiting  this  kind  of  news  today. 

Undoubtedly  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  discussion  of  sex  matters,  but 
whether  this  is  due  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  press,  or,  to  the  contrary,  that  the 
publishing  of  such  news  is  due  to  the 
frankness  with  which  such  matters  are 
commonly  discussed  in  comparison  with 
a  generation  ago  is  a  debated  question. 
Probably  there  is  truth  in  both  claims. 

On  account  of  this  sex  interest,  the 
newspaper  can  always  find  readers  for 
news  of  weddings,  elopements,  divorces, 
breach  of  promise  suits,  and  more  irreg¬ 
ular  sexual  experiences.  The  editor  is 
sorely  tried,  I  know,  to  decide  where  to 
draw  the  line.  He  can  hardly  hide  behind 
the  declaration  of  irresponsibility  which 
always  seemed  to  me  unworthy  of  a 
patron  saint  like  Dana,  “I  have  felt  that 
whatever  the  Divine  Providence  permitted 
to  occur  I  was  not  too  proud  to  report.” 

An  editor  who  follows  Article  VII  of 
the  Canons  of  Journalism  as  formulated 
in  1923  which  deals  with  the  subject  of 
decency  will  be  sure  to  protect  the  home. 

Or  consider,  if  you  will,  the  instinct  of 
pugnacity,  ingrained  in  the  race  for  the 
furtherance  of  self-protection.  A  recent 
investigator  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  kind  of  a  storm  most  likely  to  find  a 
place  on  the  first  page  of  a  modern  news¬ 
paper  is  one  of  “a  personal  fight  between 
well  identified  antagonists  which  involved 
an  element  of  surprise.”  It  might  be  a 
man  fighting  for  his  life  while  pinned 
down  by  a  rock  in  a  cave  and  others  fight¬ 
ing  against  great  odds  to  rescue  him,  it 
rnight  be  Bryan  and  Darrow  wasting  their 
time_  in  pugnacious  gestures  in  Tennessee, 
it  might  be  a  woman  fighting  for  her  child 
in  a  court,  or  a  politician  fighting  for  the 
spoils  of  office  in  city,  state,  or  nation; 
so  long  as  the  tang  of  battle  is  in  it. 
human  beings  must  be  interested  in  it. 

Take  the  instinct  of  escape  with  its 
accompanying  e^tion  of  fear.  This  we 
find  prominent  in  dictating  our  interests. 
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News  of  earthquakes  or  other  natural 
disasters,  famine,  fire,  criminals,  iwverty, 
and  coal  strike,  if  not  too  remote  from  us, 
inspire  us  with  fear  and  an  impulse  to 
escape.  All  sorts  of  calamity  news  comes 
under  this  heading,  and  events  which  imply 
veilH  threats  or  warnings  are  always 
most  attractive  reading. 

The  in.stinct  of  gregariousness  is  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  human  mind  and  plays  no 
small  i)art  in  making  a  certain  class  of 
newspai>er  stories  interesting.  Patriotism, 
or  what  {Kisses  for  such,  is  a  good  example. 
Anything  which  {x-rmits  the  reader  to 
identify  himself  with  a  certain  class,  espe¬ 
cially  if  that  class  is  being  considerably 
cmiihasized  or  singled  out,  shows  how- 
deep  seated  the  instinct  really  is.  The 
newsiiapers  themselves  find  this  instinct 
one  which  cannot  lx.-  ignored  for  they  are 
always  identifying  themselves  with  certain 
{xjpular  causes  and  proclaiming  from  the 
house  tops  that  the  voice  of  the  {teople  is 
the  voice  of  (iod.  L'nfortunatcly  our  gre¬ 
gariousness  has  not  the  wide  outlook  that 
the  older  {X’ople  fwssess  and  is  most  likely 
to  be  .self-centered.  Foreign  news  oc- 
cu{>ies  7  per  cent  of  our  news  s{)ace  com¬ 
pared  with  23  per  cent  for  England,  30 
per  cent  for  France,  and  35  {xr  cent  for 
Germany. 

Now,  it  is  seldom  that  any  story  apjieals 
solely  to  one  instinct,  but  it  is  correspond¬ 
ingly  stronger  when  apiiealing  to  more.  A 
divorce  trial  may  he  interesting,  but  when 
a  fight  for  the  children  is  added  it  is  more 
attractive.  Crime,  which  occupies  10  {x-r 
cent  of  the  news  space  of  the  mixlern 
newspa{)ers  comixared  with  1  per  cent  for 
education,  is  of  the  mixed  instinctive  char¬ 
acter.  It  includes  a  fight,  at  least  between 
the  man  and  organized  society,  it  arouses 
the  instinct  of  escape  with  the  emotion  of 
fear,  it  stimulates  the  instinct  of  gre- 
gariousness,  and  probably  the  details  in¬ 
clude  items  or  references  which  stimulate 
others  of  the  many  human  instincts  which 
I  have  not  had  time  to  enumerate. 
Through  the  well-known  law  of  compen¬ 
sation  the  reading  of  stories  of  crime  inject 
into  the  somewhat  prosaic  life  of  many 
men  the  vicarious  sense  of  being  bloody, 
lustful,  or  ingenious  scoundrels,  which 
they  have  never  outgrown  since  the  youth¬ 
ful  days  when  they  dreamed  of  being  a 
Jesse  James  or  at  least  a  Buffalo  Bill. 
Stories  such  as  these  told  in  the  drabbest 
way  are  interesting  but  when  illumined  in 
the  jaundiced  hues  which  a  certain  {xjr- 
tion  of  the  modern  {>ress  has  so  well 
learned  to  paint,  it  has  a  most  stimulat¬ 
ing  effect  uiKin  those  who  are  not  used  to 
controlling  their  instincts  by  rational  proc¬ 
ess. 

Here  it  is  well  to  state  that  at  times  the 
rational  processes  are  unequal  to  controll¬ 
ing  the  instincts  of  any  of  us. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
anything  further  in  explanation  of  or  in 
illustration  of  our  interests,  for  news¬ 
papermen  know  the  fact  of  certain  inter¬ 
ests  even  if  some  do  not  know  the  why 
of  them,  and  the  fact  is  the  practical  point. 

I  should  be  derelict  in  my  duty  as  well  as 
in  my  optxirtunity  if  I  left  the  matter  here 
and  did  not  proceed  to  a  more  construc¬ 
tive  part  of  a  program  which  I  hofie  will 
prove  not  only  interesting  but  profitable. 
There  is  a  primary  reaction  to  all  in¬ 
stincts,  and  in  animals  this  is  sometimes 
the  only  one,  but  not  always.  In  human 
bengs  there  seem  to  be  secondary  or  even 
tertiary  reactions  to  instincts,  so  that  if 
the  primary  method  of  reaction  is  blocked, 
then  other  forms  take  their  place. 

It  is  because  of  this  fact  that,  as  an 
educator.  1  trust  I  may  lx-  able  to  show 
you  the  method  of  using  the  ap{)cal  wliie- 
must  be  made  to  instincts  to  uplift  rather 
than  to  debase,  to  enrich  rather  than  to 
im|)ovcrish  your  readers.  Recently  we 
have  come  ntxm  a  new  term,  but,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  with  new  terms,  sim¬ 
ply  expressing  a  well  known  idea.  The 
term  to  which  I  refer  is  “sublimation.” 
By  this  we  mean  that  the  primary  ex¬ 
pression  of  an  instinct  is  blocked,  or  as 
we  now  .say  “suppressed,”  and  a  new  out¬ 
let  of  a  more  dcsir.able  character  is  found 
for  the  energy.  Old  Thomas  Chalmers 
expressed  the  same  idea  in  his  famous 
sermon  on  “The  Expulsive  Power  of  a 
New  .Affection.”  Perhaps  no  better  ex¬ 
ample  could  be  given  than  that  of  sex, 
which  we  recognize  as  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  and  most  difficult  to  divert.  If  we 
call  this  ‘‘the  creative  instinct”  instead  of 


the  sexual,  we  can  get  some  inkling  of 
how  it  can  be  sublimated,  i.e.,  refined  or 
purified.  With  the  suppression  of  pri¬ 
mary  reactions  to  the  sexual  instinct, 
stories  of  artistic  creation  such  as  making 
good  pictures  and  writing  great  stories,  or 
of  construction  such  as  of  great  buildings 
or  bridges  and  similar  works  of  a  crea¬ 
tive  cliaracter  are  most  likely  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  substitute  for  sexual  stories.  Al¬ 
though  the  primitive  man  asserts  himself 
and  prefers  stories  of  primary  expression, 
advance  must  come  by  the  sublimation 
through  repression  and  education. 

The  pugnacious  instinct  shows  its  pri¬ 
mary  reactions  in  the  hand-to-hand  en¬ 
counter  of  two  burly  antagonists — stories 
of  fist  fights  always  attract  es{K;cially  if 
between  well  known  antagonists,  but  we 
cannot  afford  as  educators  to  leave  this 
instinct  enslaved  to  such  reactions.  Stories 
of  encounters  against  vice,  and  disease, 
and  lawlessness,  are  also  attractive,  and 
we  can  substitute  the  one  for  the  other. 

I  need  hardly  take  your  time  to  mention 
other  forms  of  sublimations  of  well  known 
instincts,  but  they  are  innumerable.  The 
press  of  this  country  has  recognized  its 
res{K3nsibility  to  some  extent,  but  its  con¬ 
science  is  not  yet  equal  to  its  {X)wer.  We 
cannot  exiiect  that  the  hands  of  the  clock 
shall  be  reversed,  and  we  must  recognize 
that  the  syndication  of  news,  the  standard¬ 
ization  of  news  through  the  great  news 
agencies,  and  the  speed  of  news  gathering 
through  modern  devices  are  here  as  {)er- 
manent  factors,  but  with  these  news  ideas 
there  must  come  new  ideals.  Even  with 
the  wkle  spread  criminality  of  the  nation 
it  is  not  necessary  to  give  10  {X'r  cent  of 
the  news  space  to  crime.  Criminal  news 
is  too  suggestive  and  breeds  more  crime. 
Crime  must  be  reixirted  but  not  em¬ 
phasized  ;  se.x  matters  are  most  im{X)rtant 
human  relations  and  need  to  be  re(Kjrted, 
but  need  not  be  emphasized ;  fights  seem 
to  he  irtifKirtant,  to  promoters  at  least,  and 
must  be  reported  but  not  emphasized.  All 
these  things  are  allowable  and  yet  I  show 
you  a  more  excellent  way.  “Whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are 
honorable,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of 
good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if 
there  be  any  praise,”  emphasize  these 
things. 

There  are  some  {xoide  who  think  of 
newspapers  as  Tom  Reed  thought  of 
politicians  when  he  said,  “An  honest  jxili- 
tician  is  one  who  stays  bought” ;  I  do  not 
believe  that.  One  of  the  highest  fiaid  men 
in  the  newspaper  world  is  credited  with 
saying  that  “a  newspaper  cannot  live  by 
virtue  alone” — a  half  truth..  It  is  more 
true  to  say  that  “a  newspaper  cannot  live 
without  virtue  and  plenty  of  it.”  I 
recognize  that  men  generally  are  good  and 
law  abiding  and  kind  and  as  Josh  Billings 
said.  “Being  g<x>d  ain’t  news”  because  it 
is  the  usual.  But  |x;ople  are  interested  in 
good  deeds  as  well  as  in  bad  ones,  in  kind 
acts  as  well  as  in  criminal  ones,  in  virtue 
as  well  as  in  vice.  The  example  of  what 
the  .Vett’  York  Times  is  doing  with  the 
neediest  cases  at  Christmas  times,  as  well 
as  many  other  examples  which  might  be 
quoted,  shows  how  people  can  be  led  into 
virtuous  as  well  as  vicious  paths. 

There  are  four  things  which  put  a  great 
res(X)nsibility  on  the  newsieper  of  today. 

They  are : 

1.  It  is  the  greatest  and  most  iXDwer- 
ful  educational  factor  we  have. 

2.  The  guarantees  of  freedom  of  the 
press  contained  in  the  constitution  place 
it  particularly  on  its  honor. 

3.  The  growing  disinclination  of  judges 
and  juries  to  convict  newspaix-rs  for  libel 
gives  it  greater  license  and  independence. 

4.  The  added  amount  of  leisure  which 
is  being  thrust  upon  the  general  public 
gives  {x'ople  time  to  read,  and  they 
naturally  turn  first  to  the  newspapers,  and 
this  is  as  far  as  the  majority  ever  get. 
The  reading  of  newspafiers  is  an  acquired 
taste,  and  a  taste  for  reading  helpful 
things  can  also  be  acquired.  A  modern 
newspaper  must  have  honor  as  well  as 
enterprise,  convictions  as  well  as  courage, 
and  a  willingness  to  make  financial  sacri¬ 
fice  for  the  right  rather  than  to  profit 
through  the  wrong.  People  are  looking 
to  their  leaders  today  and  responding  to 
the  right  kind  of  leadership,  and  no  other 
institution  has  the  optxirtunity  which  is 
vouchsafed  to  the  modern  newspaper. 


THE  POLITICAL  JOB  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD 
NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
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Washincton  Correspondent  London  Times,  Before  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  on  Friday. 
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^^HAT  we  have  to  deal  with,  so  far  as 
’  I  understand  my  subject,  are  the 


I  understand  my  subject,  are  the 
journals  {iroduced  for  the  consumption  of 
that  section  of  the  earth’s  {xipulation 
which  is  loosely  described  as  civilized. 
.■\nd  of  these  journals,  I  imagine  it 
can  be  safely  said  that  no  other  of 
man’s  many  inventions  can  compare 
with  them  in  rank,  intensity  or  con¬ 
tinuity  of  their  influence.  It  is  because 
of  this  influence  that  it  has  been  {xiinted 
out  that  the  position  of  the  press  is  the 
most  unsolvable  problem  of  democracy.  I 
think  it  was  Graham  Wallace  who  first 
said  that,  as  long  as  his  newspapers  pay 
and  the  telephone  from  his  house  to  the 
editorial  office  is  in  working  order,  the 
owner  of  a  group  of  |)a|)ers  has  more 
absolute  irresixinsibility  in  the  use  of 
great  {xiwer  than  any  other  living  man. 
If  he  is  to  use  his  power  in  the  way  of 
help  to  the  community,  he  must  aim  at 
two  virtues — veracity  and  seriousness — 
that  is  to  say,  the  more  obvious  virtue  of 
saying  not  only  what  he  believes  but  the 
less  obvious  virtue  of  taking  the  trouble 
to  secure  that  this  belief  is  well-founded. 
But  nothing  in  his  {Xisition,  nothing  in  the 
{losition  of  the  owner  of  the  group  of 
pa{K;rs  as  I  have  known  him  in  Eurn{x‘, 
nothing  in  his  {wsition  or  in  the  qualities 
necessary  to  reach  that  position  en¬ 
courages  either  of  these  virtues,  whether 
of  veracity  or  of  seriousness.  The  anony¬ 
mous  writers  whom  he  has  to  carry  out 
his  orders  have  neither  the  {xr.sonal  inde- 
{lendence  of  the  artist  nor  the  public 
re.sponsibility  of  the  expert.  This  is  a 
generalization  and  takes,  of  course,  ac¬ 
count  of  many  and  brilliant  exceptions, 
hut  I  submit  without  cynicism  and  yet  in 
genuine  desire  to  be  truthful  that  that  is  a 
round  and  not  too  unacceptable  statement 
of  the  {Kisition  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
men  who  as  I  say.  are  employed  to  carry 
out  the  orders  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
great  groups  of  papers. 

And  if  we  have  in  this  a  hint  of  the 
sort  of  way  to  approach  the  subject,  we 
discover  that  there  are  two  factors  in  this 
amazing  influence  which  the  newspaper 
exerts  upon  the  community  which  we  can 
with  advantage  consider :  First.  ( I  am 
S|)eaking  definitely  of  the  foreign  news- 
patx'r  and  situation  abroad)  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  and  second,  the  working  news¬ 
paper  men  working  under  that  proprietor. 
.‘\nd  here  once  again,  it  seems  to  me.  for 
puri»ses  of  clarity,  we  have  to  divide  the 
foreign  press  more  or  less  into  two 
groups ;  .Xn  English  group  and  a  non- 
English  grout) — a  situation  more  es{)ecial 
to  England  because  next  always  to  the 
I'nited  .States,  England  has  seen  the  most 
considerable  development  of  publicity  in 
the  sense  of  advertising,  and  accordingly 
in  England,  more  generally  and  notably 
than  on  the  Continent,  the  individual 
newspaper  or  groups  of  newspapers  have 
aconired  great  economic  strength  and  the 
ability  to  do  things,  as  it  were,  in  a  large 
way. 

I  remember,  if  I  might  digress  into 
personal  reminiscences,  a  man  telling 
Northcliffe  of  the  purchase  by  John 
Smith  of  a  ncwsfKiiier  and  that  John 
Smith  was  {irocccding  to  cut  down  the 
overhead  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  reduce 
the  running  exfienses  of  the  paper. 
XorthclifTe  said,  “He  might  as  well  sell 
it  again  for  what  he  can  get.” 

“Why?”  asked  the  man. 

“Because  the  business  of  successful 
ncwspayier  publishing  is  a  business  of 
reckless  exjienditure.” 

From  his  point  of  view,  the  phrase  is 
illustrative  and  good.  His  idea  of  the 
newspaper  publication  was  to  fix  as 
keenly  as  he  could  upon  something  which 
he  assumed  the  public  wanted  and  to 
s|)are  no  expense  in  securing  it.  That  is 
not  to  say  that  the  able  accountants  under 


his  enqiloy  could  not  reduce  exiwisB  ”  « 
other  directions  but  where  something,!  «njslv  overr 
indicated  as  being  worthwhile  ^  o' 
public  point  of  view,  Northcliffe’,  J  -»-5p 
was  a  policy  of  reckless  expenditure  jut  f 
We  have  in  the  English  paper,  j, contf* 
tinct  from  the  Continental,  enjoyed  u  iis'S 
to  such  a  degree  as  in  the  United  Stjtn  of 
e.xceptional  economic  strength,  Jidj,  1 
part  is  based  on  another  fact,  for  j  aoo”' 
small  and  homogeneous  country  we  b 
the  {xissibility  of  what  we  call  natkti 
circulation.  There  was  a  time,  1,,  d* 
credibly  informed,  when  the  circulatioj- 
the  Daily  Mail  had  reached  1,750,000  a  •**'  ,  a 
I  was  equally  credibly  informed  that  j  I’sf'*''* 
that  figure,  the  ex|)enses  of  publica::!, 
were  so  far  beyond  what  was  recoverjj;  ' 
from  the  advertiser — the  advertiser  motin 

already  paying  as  much  as  possilile-fe  b)'  j 
the  policy  then  was  to  reduce  the  circi  vertising  org 
tion  of  the  paper.  v,  ' 

You  take  to  begin  with  then,  a  certai 
proiiensity  toward  publicity,  exceptioci  &/''**'** 
to  l-jigland  as  against  the  Continent,  ifo  I™ 
the  {xjssibility  of  national  circulate 


You  place  in  the  hand  of  the  newspapej^ 
very  considerable  power.  Now  - 


{lower  has  been  realized  by  a  number «  ■ 
men  and  that  {xawer  has  been  grasped  fix  ''i! 
pur{)oses  which  in  all  frankness  and  fair- 
ness  one  can  describe  as  purposes  alien  ( 
those  with  which  the  news{)aper  shoiii 
be  associated.  The  proprietor  of  a  gro: 
group  of  newspa{)ers  tends  to  become  it  |^.  ,{,e  coir 
some  sort  of  way  a  {)olitician.  His  posi-  jjjnounceme 
tion  should  be  that  of  a  middle  man  be  |jj  , 

tween  the  Government  and  the  public  fj, 
Personal  ambition  being  what  it  is,  lix 
teiKlency  is  that  he  should  use  that  posi¬ 
tion-  the  control  of  the  large  neiy  officially  to 
pa{)ers  with  international  circulation-t  taken,  alth( 
support  ends  which  are  more  persooii  mission  wa 
than  public. 

XorthclifTe  during  his  life,  while  k  cnmmissior 
was  in  some  ways  an  arch  offender  in  tbs  be  for  the 
direction,  nevertheless  was  very  proud  to  vi 
remember  that  he  was  a  practical  news-  amended  c 
pa{)cr  man  and  it  is  only  fair  to  assm# 
that  a  man  whose  training  has  been  in  d»  hearing  w 
news{)aper  field  would  use  the  larp  will  then 
{Kiwer  which  comes  to  him  for  purpose  c 
more  public  than  personal. 

Indeed  he  at  one  time  produced  i  i 
pampdilct  in  which  he  {xiinted  out  that  tbt  < 

British  press  was  passing  into  the  hanb  hy  the  co 
of  too  many  men  who  were  mere  mil-  cases 
lionaires,  too  many  men  who  were  usk 
this  new  economic  device  only  remotely 
for  public  good.  Here  was  a  commodity 
which  they  had  to  sell.  The  commodity 
which  we  sell  is  news.  The  by-prodntt 
of  that  commodity  is  advertising.  ’Ik 
two  constitute  an  economic  somethk 
which  in  the  hands  of  your  mere  millkt- 
aire  as  XorthclifTe  described  him.  can  be 
put  to  uses  apart  from  the  public  interest 

There  is  specifically  in  England  the 
dangerous  tendency  toward  the  accumula¬ 
tion  in  individual  hands  of  large  number' 
of  publications — a  tendency  toward  the 
irresponsible  use  of  {lower  which  is  thtt 
accumulated  in  individual  hands. 

Now  if  it  could  be  assumed  that  met 
employed  under  these  conditions  wwe 
completely  subservient,  the  conditioc 
would  be  very  bad.  But  curiously  enough, 
there  has  been  in  my  personal  experience 
in  British  journ.alism,  a  steady  m- 
crease,  a  steady  growth  in  the  economic 
indefK'ndence  of  the  individual  newspaper 
men.  Nobody  contributed  to  that  sc 
much  as  XorthclifTe  himself,  the  arO 
monopolizer  of  newspapiers  who  died  the 
{iroprietor  of  more  than  70  publications 
of  various  sorts.  Northcliffe  worked  on 
the  theory  of  a  fair  day’s  wage  for  a  faic 
(lav’s  work. 

My  first  connection  with  newspaper 
work  was  as  a  repxirter  at  25  shillings  > 


week,  which,  translated  into  terms 


dollars,  'vas  $5.00,  for  which  1  worked 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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TRADE  BOARD  WON’T  DISMISS  AD  CHARGES 

(\ction  of  Commission  at  Secret  Session  Jan.  20  Also  Formally  Issues  Amended  Complaint  Citing  Six- 

Point  League  and  A.  N.  P.  A.  as  Parties 


nifits 


ajlof  fifteen  per  cent.  .  ,  .  , 

“pje  commission  has  also  issued  an 
Jjoended  complaint  which  includes  the 
T^rican  Newspaper  Publishers  .\sso- 
Iriation  and  the  Six  Point  League  with 
I  Jthe  .American  .As.sociation  of  Advertising 
the  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  in  the  original 
(oenplaint  which  was  dated  December 

17. 1924.  . 

The  motion  for  dismissal  was  made 
counsel  for  the  newspaper  and  ad¬ 
vertising  organizations  at  a  hearing  con¬ 
duct^  by  the  commission  in  November 
last  which  was  reported  fully  in  P'ditor 


(Br  TWcfro/’/i  to  Editor  &  I  L-BLisiiF.iO  o  a  dt  A  HJIDDlTl  1  bridal  photograph  of  Mrs.  Plamondon, 

T.ASHINGTON,  Jati.  21. — The  Fed-  “V  J*  K AK  I  CAIVlrtStLLi  advertising  the  publications  of  Psycholo- 

'  pral  Trade  Commission  has  unan-  .1,  c-  n  •  •  i  _  j  i./r-v  v-  .  »  vu  gv  Press,  St.  Louis,  was  published  in  the 

oBslv  overruled  the  motion  to  dismiss  ‘  I-eague  recommend  (F)  Cewperates  with  the  agency  j.;,  Quarterly  under  the 

onsiy  »  ^jtru'ncr  in^rti'nir  ibe  newspapers  for  which  they  re-  association  in  securing  information  as  to  .•  ..ir  i  vi,-  .u  t  i„ 

original  com^aint  against  M'ectively  act  as  spe-cial  representatives,  direct  advertisers  and  as  to  said  de-  ^  ^ 


[^^s,«por  and  adverti^ng  organizations  newspapers  adhere  to  the  scribed  house  agencies,  in  order  that  ‘  ""V’  accoruing  xo  pexi- 

t  that  they  “  .  f  ^ •  unon  ^thc  P^uiciples  of  agenev  recognition  estab-  direct  advertisers  shall  not  directly  or  V"*'!  ^ 

1,*  E°of"f  “standard  trade  diLential  lisli«l  by  the  responclent  .Atnerican  Nevv^  imlirectly  obtain  less  than  gross  rates  i?  f  ^Il  wa^^han^^e^^^^^ 

1  (,  cent”  paper  Publishers  .Association;  adopted  and  m  order  that  house  agencies  shall  .  „  *•  .  k'  1  f  “ 


riien,  followed,  according  to  the  peti- 


the  necessary  steps  so  that  any  adver-  be  eliminated  from  competition.  atyactive  bird  of  paradise 

tising  agency  which  has  not  applied  for  “(G)  Notifies  its  member  newspapers  ""fnan,  and  after  being  neglected  by 
such  recognition  receives  no  considera-  of  national  advertisers  who  try  to  obtain  young  men  acquaintances  suddenly 

tion  by  the  members  of  the  league;  em-  less  than  gross  rates,  so  that  the  mem-  ^<^3me  the  centre  of  attraction  and  in  a 

ploys  a  recognition  committee  to  effect  ber  newspapers  may  be  induced  to  refuse  'ew  weeks,  the  radiant  bride  of  ^the  man 

the  said  results;  to  grant  less  than  gross  rates  and  may  ^be  had  loved  in  vain  for  years. 

“Insists  that  the  advertising  agencies  be  induced  to  adhere  to  the  standard  Plamondon  denies  having  writtw 

with  which  members  of  the  said  league  trade  differential  and  to  eliminate  house  !®  daughter  of  F. 

do  business,  shall  not  cut,  or  rebate  from  agencies  from  competition.  VV  ilk,  vice-president  of  the  Union 

the  said  standard  agenev  differential  in  “(H)  Uses  other  cooperative  means  4 ’’’J®*  ^ank  of  Chxago,  and  was  married 
favor  of  any  advertiser;  to  carry  out  and  effectuate  said  combina-  1922  to  A.  D.  Plamomlon,  Jr. 

tion  and  conspiracy  and  its  above  de-  Declaring  that  she  has  been  subject  to 
scribed  purposes.” 


“Furnishes  to  the  agency  association 
a  list  of  the  newspapers  which  they 
represent,  stating  the  policy  followed  by 
each  such  newspaper  as  to  publishing 
rPcBUSHER  the  motion  was  made  advertising  of  certain  named  direct 
Lcipally  upon  the  contention  that  the  f ''’‘^rtisers,  and  as  to  receiving  business 
Mi-.  junsdiction^  m_the  "^1  unr^^^^  agency  and 


EARLY  PLANS  LAID  FOR 
PHILADELPHIA  MEET 


case  as  advertising  involved  intra-state 
and  not  inter-state  control. 


agencies  known  as  'house  agencies,’  con 


concerning  Dr.  Cadman  to  Deliver  Opening 


The  decisimi  of  the  commission  that  fonfidentially  or  otherw-ise,  by 

it  does  possess  interstate  control  of  the  ‘brect  advertisers  for  use  by  the  said 

.  •  •  _  I....: . . 1 - - _t  agency  association  in  carrying  out  the 

activities  of  the  agency  association  in 
this  (laragraph  above  outlined; 

“Has  sought  and  obtained  the  co¬ 


advertising  business,  where  restraint  of 
trade  is  proven,  was  reached  at  an  execu¬ 
tive  session  held  late  Wednesday  after- 
3on. 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  adopted 


Address  of  A.  A.  C.  W.  Convenrion 
Next  June — H.  H.  Charles,  Com¬ 
mittee  Chairman,  Outlines  Program 


ridicule  and  embarrassment  because  of 
the  advertisement,  Mrs.  Plamondon  asks 
for  $350,000  actual  and  $150,000  punitive 
damages. 

SHERMAN  BOWLES  BUYS 
SPRINGFIELD  UNION 


“Advertising  as  the  Stabilizer  of  Busi¬ 
ness”  was  selected  as  the  theme  of  the 

III  ...vv.. ......  ...^  _  operation  of  the  agency  association  to  anmial  convention  of  the  .\ssociated  Ad- 

In-  the  commission  a  year  ago  that  no  ^be  end  that  the  standard  trade  differ-  vertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  to  be  held 


General  Manager  of  Republican  Ac¬ 
quire*  Majority  Control  —  Union 
Continues  Under  Direction  of 
M.  S.  Sherman 


ential  be  allowed  only  to  such  agencies  ju  Philadelphia  next  June,  it  was  decided  Sherman  H.  Bowles,  general  manager 
recognized  by  the  Newspaper  late  last  week  at  a  meeting  of  the  general  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican. 
1  uhlishers  .-Association,  and  that  news-  program  committee  in  New  York.  The  has  acquired  majority  control  of  the 
pajK-rs  which  refused  to  grant  concessions  meeting  was  attended  by  H.  H.  Charles,  Springfield  Union,  sole  competitor  of  the 
Ironi  the  aforesaid  gross  rates  to  direct  committee  chairman ;  Rowe  Stewart.  P/n’/-  Republican  in  the  city.  Plans  for  the 
advertisers  should  receive  from  the  (uielphia  Record;  James  Wright  Brown  future  operation  of  the  Union  have  not 
agencies  a  preference  in  the  placing  of  ,,f  p;i,|-i-()R  &  PuBLiSHtR,  and  W.  G.  Hil-  been  completed.  The  paper  is  continu- 


national  advertising. 

“Has  assisted  the  agency  association 
in  the  preparation  of  the  lists  of  news 


completed,  t  he  paper 
(lehrant.  ing  publication  under  the  editorship  of 

Mr.  Charles  announced  that  Dr.  S.  M.  S.  Sherman,  present  editor,  with  no 
Parkes  Cadman,  pastor  of  the  Central  change  in  its  policies. 


and  its  purposes.” 

Charges  against  the  American  News 
paper  Publishers  .Association,  follow: 


aimouiicements  of  its  decisions  should 
bt  made  until  a  case  is  disposed  of 
filially,  no  publicity  was  given  to  its 
action. 

Editor  &  PfnLisHER  was  informed 
officially  tod.'iy  that  such  action  had  been 
taken,  although  the  decision  of  the  com¬ 
mission  was  not  reduced  to  writing. 

It  was  explained  by  members  of  the 
commission  that  the  next  step  would 
be  for  the  newspaper  publishing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  organizations  named  in  the 
amended  complaint  to  file  answers. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  answers,  another 
hearing  will  be  held  and  the  commission 
mil  then  proceed  to  act  finally  in  the 
case. 

How  soon-  the  case  may  be  concluded 
is  problematical.  Considerable  time  may 
elapse,  under  the  procedure  laid  down 
by  the  commission  before  all  phases  of 
the  cases  are  disposed  of  finally. 

Besides  the  Six  Point  league,  the 
amended  complaint  names  as  respondents : 

Icseph  F.  Finley,  F.  P.  Motz,  W.  D. 

Ward,  and  M.  P.  Linn  as  respectively 
its  president,  vice-president,  treasurer 
and  secretary,  and  John  Budd,  H.  G. 

Halsled,  A.  W.  Howland.  M.  D.  Hunton, 
fieo.  R.  Katz,  W.  H.  Lawrence. 

R.  MuBigan,  John  O’Mara, 

oUhe  LTcutiv^  ci^i^ttee  "^t  "irMso  recounting  and  approving  action  taken  ish  advertising  circles,  accepted  our  invi-  lar  procedure  is  being  followed  in  the 

alleged  in  the  amended  complaint  that  bv  individuals  and  organizations  for  the  tation  of  a  place  on  the  general  program  Republican’s  composing  room.  It  is  un- 

the  “said  committee  conducts  and  ad-  maintenance  of  the  aforesaid  standard  when  he  was  in  the  country  a  few  weeks  xlerstood  that  a  consolidation  of  the  Sun- 

ministers  and  aids  aforesaid  officers  in  trade  differential,  and  agency  commission  ago,  as  announced  at  that  time.”  day  editions  of  both  papers  is  contem- 

cmiducting  and  administering  the  activ-  system,  mentioning  in  said  bulletins  the  “We  want  everybody  who  goes  to  the  plated  shortly. 

ities  and  affairs  of  said  league.  The  names  of  certain  direct  advertisers.  convention  to  feel  that  he  or  she  will  get  The  Springfield  Union  was  founded  as 
■  ■  “(C)  Makes,  subject  to  modification  more  out  of  it  than  can  be  determined  by  an  evening  paper  in  January,  1864,  by 

by  it  from  time  to  time,  a  list  of  agencies  the  time  and  the  mere  dollars  they  spent  Fdmund  Anthony  of  New  Bedford,  who 

known  as  agencies  recognized  hv  the  on  the  trip  and  stay,”  Mr.  Stewart  said,  also  founded  the  Nciu  Bedford  Standard 

said  American  Newspaper  Publishers  “Careful  thought  is  back  of  the  prepara-  and  the  Taiuiton  Gacctle.  The  morning 

.•\ssociation,  for  the  purpose,  among  tion  and  caution  will  be  observed  to  pre-  issue  of  the  paper  began  in  July,  1892, 

other  purposes,  of  aiding  in  carrying  out  elude  conflict  between  the  work  of  the  and  the  Sunday  issue  in  July,  18‘)-4.  Jo- 

the  aforesaid  combination  and  con-  convention  and  diversion.”  seph  L.  Shipley  took  control  of  the  paper 


Iiapxr  pu  lishers  hereinbefore  in  this  (_\,ngregational  Church,  Brooklyn,  had  .-Xnnouncement  of  the  purchase  came  as 
‘  .  accepted  the  committee’s  invitation  to  a  distinct  surprise.  It  had  been  reported 

_ _  c^P^rative  means  to  the  convention  with  an  inspirational  in  newspaper  circles  that  majority  con- 

y  out  and  effectuate  said  combination  “Imagination  and  Advertising.”  trol  of  the  Union  had  been  purchased  by 

“We  will  present  men  of  prominence  Maj.  Frank  Knox,  publisher  of  the  Man- 
from  seven  fields  on  this  general  pro-  Chester  (N.  H.)  Union  and  Leader. 

\  Rram,”  said  Mr.  Oiarles.  “These  seven  Mr.  Bowles  announced  his  purchase  in 

the  ^activities  of  the  advertising  agencies  Finance,  Industry,  Transportation,  a  two-column  signed  box  on  the  front 

and  passes  re.solutions  aonren  ing  and  •'‘f 'culture.  Manufacturing,  Education  lagc  of  all  editions  of  both  papers.  The 
endorsing  the  aforesaid  agenev  !vstem  =‘"‘1  Advertising.  We  ho^  also  to  have  .S>niig/ic/rf  Nctt-5,  which  is  affiliated 
of  remuneration,  opposing  anv  modifica-  »  speaker,  as  we  did  at  Houston,  vvith  the  Republican,  has  also  purchased 

tion  or  alteration  therein,  and  declaring  invitation  to  one  of  the  the  It  estMd  hmrncd,  a  small  daily  cir- 

that  the  splitting  of  the  standard  agency  promient  women  in  American  public  dilating  in  Westtield  in  competition  with 

differential  directly  or  indirectly  by  any  Invitations  are  out  to  rnen  of  promi-  the  News. 

agenev  is  immor.al  and  should  not  be  "^"^e  in  every  one  of  the  other  six  fields  A  temporary  agreement  has  lieen 
permitted  to  continue.  ^  within  the  next  two  weeks  to  reached  with  the  Typographical  Union 

“(B)  Issues  a  series  of  bulletins  to  ^  4°  annoxmee  acceptances.  whereby  advertisements  for  insertion  in 

its  members  carrying  propaganda  against  “C.  Harold  Vernon,  the  honorary  in-  both  Union  and  Republican  are  being  set 

vrence'^  Raioh  ‘•''’‘‘H  advertisers  who  place,  and  against  tcrnational  vice-president  of  the  .\ssoci-  on  a  50-50  basis,  half  being  set  in  the 

F  St  John  newspaper  publishers  who  receive,  direct  alfd  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  and  L  iiion  s  composing  room  and  mats  taken 

y-  as  members  advertising  at  less  than  gross  rates,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Brit-  and  sent  to  the  Republican,  while  a  simi- 


Diembers  of  said  league  are  more  than 
jO  in  number,  which  number  varies  from 
time  to  time  by  the  dropping  out  of  the 
old  and  the  addition  of  new  members, 
so  that  it  is  impractic.able  at  any  given 
time  to  name  as  parties  and  bring  before 
the  commission  herein  each  and  all  the 
members  of  said  League  without  mani-  spiracy,  and  for  the  purpose  of  limiting 
fest  inconvenience  and  delay,  wherefore,  to  the  agencies  so  recognized,  the  benefit 
the  officers  of  said  league  hereinabove  of  the  net  rates  and  the  standard  trade 
Darned,  as  parties  respondent  individually  differential. 


PHOTO  IN  AD— SUES 


and  as  such  officers  are  now  here  made 
parties  responxlent  as  representing  each 
and  all  the  members  of  .said  league.” 

In  attacking  the  Six  Point  league 
‘■i!l  ^ft^ntded  complaint  also  alleges, 
holds  frequent  meetings  with  the  news- 
Pnper  committee  of  the  respondent 
astency  association :  discusses  and  co- 


“(D)  Sends  its  list  of  recognized 
agencies  to  other  respondents  for  their 
information,  use  and  guidance,  and 


in  1882  and  it  passed  into  the  control  of 
the  Union  Newspaper  Company  in  1892. 

-  George  von  L.  Meyer  obtainexl  control 

Chicago  Society  Woman  A*ki  $500,000  ubout  three  years  ago.  The  price  paid 
from  Butterick  Company  ^as  not  been 


A  $500,000  libel  suit  was  filed  in  the 


made  public. 


furnishes  said  list  to  its  members  for  Circuit  Court  at  St.  Louis  Friday,  Jan.  3^,,^  Sunday  Editor 

tlicir  use,  to  the  end  that  the  said  com-  15,  against  the  Butterick  Publishing  Com-  ^ 

bination  and  conspiracy  and  its  objects  pany  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Wilk  Plamondon,  Chester  B.  Bahn,  for  the  past  two 
lx-  carried  into  effect.  Chicago  society  matron,  who  alleges  that  months  dramatic  critic  of  the  Syracuse 

_ _ _  _  __  “(E)  Cooperates  closely  with  other  her  plwitograph  was  used  in  the  Butterick  //cro/rf,  has  been  made  editor  of  the  5m»i- 

n^rates  with  the  agency  association  on  respondents  and  their  committees  for  the  Quarterly  to  advertise  a  booklet  telling  day  Herald,  succeeding  Allan  Eddy,  who 

•ne  matter  of  the  elimination  of  rebating  purpose  of  maintaining  the  said  standard  how  to  win  a  husband  by  psychological  goes  to  the  Albany  Knickerbocker-Press, 

"Dm  the  standard  trade  differential ;  trade  differential  and  for  preventing  di-  methods.  following  the  withdrawal  there  of  Frank 

‘Passed  a  resolution  that  the  members  rect  advertising  at  less  than  gross  rates.  The  petition  alleges  that  a  full  length  Clarke,  managing  editor. 


( 
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BOOSTING  LOCAL  DEALERS  TO  BUILD  A  PRODU 


Ajax  Rubber  Company  by  Advertising  and  Protection  Seeks  to  Make  Retail  Agents  Outstanding 
Their  Conun  uni  ties — Expense  Met  Through  Profit  Sharing  Franchise 


T^URIXG  tlic  past  year  the  Ajax  Rub¬ 
ber  Company,  Inc.,  at  its  own  exj^nse 
set  out  some  5,0010  road  signs  advertising 
local  clealers  specializing  in  Ajax  tires. 

Xo  iKjvelty,  of  course,  attaches  to  that 
particular  advertising  stunt ;  but  what 
was  decidedly  new  was  that  each  one  of 
the  road  signs  carried  the  name  of  the 
local  dealer  first  and  more  prominently 
displayed  than  the  name  of  the  tire.  Thus 
the.se  signs  Ijecame  significant  symbols  of  product  is  subordinated  to  the  man  who  with  a  really  p( 

the  comparatively  new  policy  of  the  firm,  sells  it.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  For  it  ization. 

a  jxjlicy  which,  in  seeking  to  build  is  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  dealer  "We  are  not  t 

prestige  for  a  national  product  through  that  tires  are  bought.  Unless  tire  users  He  has  been  kidd 
boosting  and  aiding  the  local  retail  believe  in  the  tire  merchant,  they  do  not  We  are  trying 
agent,  clearly  examples  a  current  ad-  believe  in  the  product  he  sells.”  beaten  rut,  and  c^ 

vertising  trend.  Then,  under  the  separate  heading  “Not  nent  relationshi 

How  to  Sell  Tires  to  Dealer,  But  How  to  service.” 

Y’oiir  Interests  ri*r  Tires  for  Dealer,”  the  portfolio’s  Thus  it  is  tha 

Are  His  I  ♦ '  statement  of  policy  continues ;  program  has  bee 

/S/fZ.  I  ♦'  I  “Ajax  knows  that  if  it  helps  you  to  form,  it  is  schec 

'Tu^hoiwst^ith  \  *1 !  Ajax  tires  at  a  profit  you  will  con-  the  requests  of 

KlUl  ^ '  tinue  to  buy  Ajax  tires.  Therefore,  our  advertising  appr 

f  Whatever  your  '  *  '  entire  thought  is  to  aid  you  to  sell  at  a  only  when  the  A. 

KMII  j  tire  prohlcm  may  ,  t  .  profit  the  tires  vou  have  bought  from  consultation  with 

/  he,  he  will  aid  you,  US.  Such  is  the  basis  for  a  prosperous,  convinced  that  t 

wuely  and  cor-  ^  ^  profit-makiiig,  permanent  dealer  organ-  particular  need. 

kII  rcctv.  ♦  ization.  That  is  the  only  kind  of  dealer  The  1926  por 

I'-ll  dealer becausIAie  '  ♦ '  organization  worth  while.  Our  entire  will  present  10 

is^^t^eqdipM «»  program,  placed  before  you  in  this  book,  placed  in  newsp: 

«  fi  built  upon  your  need,  and  the  services  sold  locally  to  th< 

)Lk\\  \  ce'n’munuv.  '  '  of  our  advertising  department  and  our  the  case  last  year 

\  That  it  worth  '  ^  '  salesmen  are  at  your  disposal  to  aid  you  the  dealer.  In  1 

\  knowing— worth  '  ^  '  jy  jp]]  tires.”  paper  advertising 

wnM  rrmrm  ring.  .  ^  i  \92(i  portfolio  is  now  being  com-  Your  Ajax  Dealt 

'  pleted  and  will  Ije  in  the  hands  of  Ajax  Knows”  :  “His  1 

I  ^  '  salesmen  the  latter  part  of  this  month.  In  “Your  Interests  . 

XlKlaS  addition  to  road  signs,  window  displays.  His  Community.’ 

_  stationery,  blotters  an<l  such  promotion  Text  of  the  fi 

matter,  the  book  suggests  two  special  vertisement  alre; 

newspaper  advertising  campaigns,  de-  follows,  under  1 

signed  to  feature  the  local  dealer  rather  Sells  .Ajax": 

than  the  prixluct  he  sells.  Mr.  Roland 

"We  believe  that  the  reputation  of  a  ditl  the  biggest 

dealer  in  his  community  has  great  in-  history  of  tlie  co 

rtuence  on  sales.”  Mr.  Roland  said.  “So  think  established 

many  tire  dealers  are  here  today  and  dealer  relations  v 

gone  tomorrow.  The  mortality  among  two  years  ago.” 

tire  dealers  has  been  terrific.  By  mak-  The  Profit  Sh; 
ing  -Ajax  dealers  stand  out  in  their  com-  which  the  mone 
inunities  as  tire  experts,  we  believe  Ajax  dealers  advertisi 
sales  will  benefit,  and  we  will  be  provided  part  of  the  Aj; 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 

This  is  the  sccomi  article  in  a  series  of  interviews  with  advertising  managers 
of  national  firms  discussing:  “11 'hat  is  the  ('resent  ad7rrtising  trend f" 

H.  II'.  Roland,  sales  {'romotion  and  advertising  manager  of  the  .Ija.v  Rubber 
Company,  Inc.,  secs  his  field  turning  towards  closer  co-operation  loith  local  retail 
dealers. 

“li  e  are  trying  to  insure  permanent  service  for  ourselves,"  he  says,  “by  offer¬ 
ing  our  local  dealers  real  advertising  help  and  .uilcs  service." 


The  franchise,  signed  up  on  a  v.  J 
basis,  makes  it  possible  for  tht  J 
dealer  to  obtain  graduated  cash  divrJ 
as  his  volume  of  sales  increases 
cash  dividend  checks  are  sent  oiit  as1 
dealer  reaches  the  stipulated  stcpjnJ 
franchise.  One  clause  of  the  irar-3 
provides  that  a  percentage  of  the  ’ 
net  sales  be  set  up  as  an  advtr 
credit  of  the  dealer's  account. 

The  .Aja.x  sales  map  is  divided  v 
12  districts,  each  of  which  are  split 
into  22  branches,  furnishing  direa 
tory  outlets  for  Ajax  products. 

Mr.  Roland  was  appointed  to  his  j;, 
ent  iKisition  in  .April  1924.  He  i 
former  newspaper  man,  having  had 


’  Trust  Your 

Ajax  Dealer  I 


I  LxTW'preMure  corck 
f  or  balloons  T 

'  Small  wheels  or  those 
you  have  ?  I 

Your  AJAX  dealer  j 
will  advise  you  wise' 
ly,  correctly. 


He  is  your  commu* 
I  nity’s  service  center 
for  facts  on  tires. 

Make  good  use  of 
him. 


fin  Centerxille,  he  is— 

W.  C.  JAMIFSON 

at  West  7th  and 
Main  Streets 
His  k  77 


In  Cenrer\-ille  he  is— 

VV.  C.  JAMIESON 

at  West  7th  and  Main  Streets 
His  ’phone  is  77 


Local  newspapers  tell  readers  the 
.Ajax  dealer  is  there  to  serve  com¬ 
munity. 

This  idea  is  being  carried  through  all 
Aja.x  advertising  and  salesmanship,  and 
is  plainly  evidenced  in  the  1926  news¬ 
paper  copy,  written  with  a  view  to  mak-  | 
ing  the  local  dealer  an  out.standing  and 
recognized  tire  authority  in  his  commun¬ 
ity.  Advertising  expense  is  met  through 
a  novel  profit-sharing  franchise  plan, 
through  which  a  certain  percentage  of 
net  purchases  is  set  aside  by  the  company  . 
for  local  promotion  purposes.  The  ac¬ 
count  is  handled  by  George  Harrison 
Phelps. 

"Here’s  the  point,”  said  H.  W.  Roland, 
the  .Ajax  sales  promotion  and  advertising 
manager,  in  an  interview  this  week ; 
“There  are  some  75,000  to  100,000  tire 
•lealers  in  the  country  today,  and,  if  you 
arc  an  automobile  driver  needing  a  tire 
and  have  been  influenced  by  the  so-called 
institutional  national  advertising,  it  is 
going  to  require  no  little  persistence  on 
your  part  to  seek  out  the  man  who 
.sptx-ializcs  in  selling  the  make  you  have 
seen  extolled  in  the  magazines.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  by  local  concentrated  advertising 
we  make  the  Ajax  dealer  outstanding  in 
your  community  it  seems  to  follow  nat¬ 
urally  that,  provided  the  product  is  good, 
you  will  gravitate  towards  that  dealer. 

■‘.And  if  we  protect  that  dealer  and 
refuse  to  put  our  tires  in  the  barber  shop 
around  the  corner,  if  we  zone  him  and 
refuse  to  sell  to  others  in  his  zone,  in 
other  words  if  we  co-operate  fully  with 
him,  we  l)eIicTe  that  a  permanent  dealer 
organization  will  follow.” 

The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  different 
words  in  the  Ajax  portfolio,  carried  by 
the  firm's  salesmen,  reading  as  follows, 
under  the  headline  “.Ajax  Picture  a 
Complete  Picture;  .Advertising  Centered 
on  Dealer”: 

".Ajax  prospers  only  if  its  dealers  pros¬ 
per.  If  .Ajax  advertising  is  built  around 
its  dealers,  its  dealers  will  prosper.  All 
.Ajax  advertising  is  centered  around  its 
dealers.  Ajax  dealers  are  thought  of 
first.  .AG.x  is  thought  of  second.  The 


.Ajax  copy  writers  see  to  it,  that  local 
dealers  share  in  the  good-will  nl 
vertising  creates. 


WHEN  WINTER  WINDS  BLOW 


“The  days  of  the  bigger  the  year’) 
schedule,  the  greater  the  amount  of  fr« 
space,  should  be  done  away  with  for  J 
time.  It  will  help  the  newspaper  to  cte 
ate  a  now  respect  for  the  contents  of 
its  editorial  columns.” 


Rube  Goldlcerg,  creator  of  “Boob  McNutt,”  takes  his  two  song,  George  and 
Tommy  for  a  ride  in  the  balmy  air  at  Atlantic  City, 


Your  Interests 

n^r 

Are  His 

♦ 

Your  AJAX  dealer 

will  be  hone»t  A^ith 

1 , ,  1 

you. 

1 II 1 

Whatever  your 

.  2 1 

tire  problem  may 

1  T  1 

be,  he  will  aid  you. 

wi»ely  and  cor- 

♦' 

rectly. 

He  ift  an  AJAX 

♦ 

dealer  because  he 

♦ 

as  best  equipped  to 

"T" 

ser\e  you  in  your 

community. 

That  is  worth 

knowing — worth 

remembering. 
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Editor 
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ary  headline.  Then  the  newspaper  made  merchants  and  the  public  were  interested  that  he  would  accept  so  many  hundred 

no  charge.  in  anything  new,  unique  and  novel.  But  hyrnn  books  as  a  gift  to  the  church. 

Tliere  were  many  resourceful  and  ad-  the  name  advertising  was  greatly  mis-  The  minister  usually  wrote  the  letter 
venturous  advertising  roamers,  who  used.  People  got  the  idea  that  any  such  willingly.  When  he  had  enough  churches 

Vi  ere  alwavs  i’fought  in  schemes  new  and  different,  scheme  as  the  letter  writing  stunt,  miss-  signed  up  to  give  him  a  definite  circula- 

In  the  newspaper  shop  we  we  .  ^  But  on  the  other  hand  many  clever  fel-  ing  word  or  letter  puzzle,  free  offers,  cash  tion  figure  the  schemer  started  out  to  soli- 

iterested  in  the  yarns  ot  tramp  p  i  carried  the  same  old  brand  of  bunk  prize  contests,  and  other  sensational  ideas  cit  ads  from  the  local  stores  and  busmess 

drifting  re^rters,  ^^ft  soap  which  the  average  small  were  advertising.  It  was  something  that  houses. 

'I  one  took  a  chance  with.  It  was  a  gamble,  His  l>ne  of  talk  to  the  merchants  was 
great  a  trick,  something  uncertain,  and  some-  as  clever  as  his  talk  to  the  ministers. 


Chapter  XX 

The  Original  Street  Sign  Worker 

(Continued  from  last  week) 


drilting  and  soft  soap  which  the  average  sm; 

itoes,  ideas  and  stunts  o  g  large  town  advertiser  fell  for. 

^crti.'ing  men  mde  tnem  s  ar^  oicked  associate  the  time  of  this  grtaL  a  mtR,  uiiucridui,  anu  sumc- 

Another  soldier  oi  c  ance  P  advertising  spree  with  music.  It  was  thing  people  were  suspicious  of  once  they  “You  may  spend  piles  of  money  for  ad- 
PP  a  good  hving  promo^^  r  aho^  the  time  that  that  old  popular  song  were  fooled.  vertising  in  news^pers.  programs  and 

Txal  stores  on j|>e  back  o  y  p  -  ..jhere’ll  Be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Mail  order  schemes  devised  to  hook  a  other  things,”  said  the  schemer,  “but  Tve 

^hc  scheme  advertised  the’laun-  Tonight”  was  all  the  rage.  victim  were  prevalent,  and  many  suckers  got  a  plan  of  permanent  publicity.” 

r  to  coXet  r  slips.  .1  •’r"  helped  sing  this  song  wdth  these  wxre  caught.  All  kinds  of  remarkable  “But  I’m  not  going  to  any  more 


gt!  in  on  the  prize  money,  ®^heme  ^nd  “Ta-ra-la-de-boom-de-day.”  afraid  of  free  advertised  offers, 

orkers  cleaned  up  and  t  n  _g.  musical  period  in  There  was  the  scheme  of  clipping  obitu 


That’s  just  the  trouble,”  the  schemer 
replied.  “You've  been  wasting  money 
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- ......  lo  me  tms  was  tne  musical  perioo  m  i nere  was  ine  seneme  oi  cupping  ODitu-  vpar  aftpp  vpor  i  .  I 

The  street  corner  sign  .  ..  ,.  advertising  because  these  clever  birds  ary  notices  and  sending  an  advertised  you  with  a  bi^  monpv  o-pitpr  to 

rerunner  of  the  old  ime  ci  ry  -  always  collecting,  celebrating  and  pair  of  spectacles  (costing  ten  cents)  and  down  even  ^^hpfr.rp^^'* 

,  ,  f  D 1  np«re  singing.  I’m  not  kicking  or  knocking  the  collecting  for  $1.00.  And  then  relatives,  heard  what  mv  nffpr  U  4tl 

The  display  columns  of  n«ny  news-  It  was  grea  fun  singing  with  thinking  the  deceased  had  ordered  them  Vair  chance  Z  rJelent’  ™  ^  v  “ 

paj^rswere  made  upof  cards  and  the  on  them.  They  were  great  would  pay.  Sn  take  it  1«vp  proposition, 

whole  page  was  not  ing  spenders,  “Easy  come,  easy  go.”  as  the  But  those  days  are  gone.  It  was  a  pub-  *4411  -iaht  or®  u  a»  v  a  u 

dirtetory.  ^  ^ry  i  e  re\e  saying  goes.  These  were  the  men  licity  period  when  great  crimes  were  -Uant  replied  the  mer- 

Kired  for  these  sma  Rl*  '’’u  who  put  the  “sing”  in  advertising.  committed  in  the  name  of  advertising:  -r-,’  ,  wont  do  >ou  any  good, 

litde  they  did  bn  g  i  >  g  These  fellows  could  spend  hours  tell-  when  publicity  meant  anything  that  would  ^  never  lost  time  at  this 

re^arly.  ,,1;^  "'R  clever  advertising  schemes  they  get  money  (piickly.  Get  the  cash  and  go  1^'  ®  listen  to 

^  1  r  ifripc^-Vi-.  nnt  "'orked.  .\nd  the  names  of  towns  ifter  another  sucker,  was  the  game  played.  1  j  knew  he  had  him  as  good  as 

asual  P“‘  fell  from  their  silver  tongues  with  the  T.day  people  know  that  advertising  is  .  . 

directory  boar  ^  m  p  ,  wlio  have  seen  and  done  the  p»nver  which  stands  back  of  reputa-  ,  ^  have  beyond  al]  doubt  the  greatest 

ro^  and  in  railway  traveled  afar,  seen  tions:  it  is  a  power  that  helps  humanity  ^fy^rtising  medium  in  existence,”  ex- 

Eier)  line  01  y  '--p’IKp  much,  knew  human  nature ;  especially  the  live  better  and  strive  for  higher  stand-  the  schemer.  “Here  I  have  let- 

diratory,  and  any  manufacturer  or  jobber  ...^^ness  of  advertisers  for  praise  and  ards.  ^ts  from  four  of  your  own  local  minis- 

m  that  business  was  expected  to  support  ,,,,,,,  _  ters  accept.ng-so  many  hundreds,  or  a 

tliousand— hymn  books.  These  books  will 
be  delivered  into  the  pews  and  there  they 
will  remain  for  years  and  years. 

‘  Each  book  will  contain  50  pages  of 
'T'HE  advertising  boys  who  put  things  advertising.  Your  ad  in  that  book  will 
over  most  riuicklv  in  the  old  davs,  he  a  perpetual  advertisement  for  your 
^l^rrstorvX‘TXecU.^v*‘Xr‘  the'advertising  men“l  m^et  Thxd  by^heir  were  the  chaps  Iho  loverl  the  a.iventure  -^‘ore.  Think  of  the  value  I  am  offering 
learS  he  first  StiSsTf  ‘^ey  were  fit  characters  for  any  of  the  game.  yo«-  hor  one  cost  you  get  year  after 

wfcessfnl  solicitinp-  soldier  of  fortune,  or  soldier  of  chance  They  did  not  always  make  a  lot  of  advertising.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 

If  tip  riiiilil  Tiiikli  nupr  entnp  n(  tliricp  drama.  M.v  youthful  mind  caught  the  money.  Sometimes  they  cleaned  up  but  a  hymn  book  being  thrown  away?  No. 

hard-shelled  no-advertising  birds  he  won  "methods  that  just  as  often  they  got  cleaned.  when  it  is  worn  out.  Your  ad 

his  sours  ^  would  catch  the  eye  and  open  the  pocket-  Well  do  I  remember  two  clever  adver-  ^  many  times  a  week  by 

Back  in  the  days  when  they  just  didn’t  These  schemes  were  not  thought  tising  solicitors  I  met  out  W^t  where  '^hose  minds  are  in  a  peaceful 

believe  in  advertising;  when  advertising  as  fakes  or  illegitimate.  It  was  pickings  were  not  so  g^nl.  They  had  s*«e 

was  dmnlv  flinnvincr  ni<mi>v  -iwav  or  triv-  **’0  way  of  that  d.iy.  Visited  many  towns  and  cities  in  the  West  know  that  the  people  who  come 

inir  it  to  rbaritv  the  line  of  talk  to  close  Matrimonial  Bureaus  flourished  with  and  Southwest  quietly  and  quickly  pulling  church  and  prayer  meetings  are  the 
a  deal  hail  lo  he  linWerl  nn  with  all  the  saloons.  I  met  the  fellows  who  had  off  their  little  stunt  and  departing  for  new  people  who  read  and  then  believe  what 
tricks  of  “come-on”  salesmanship  ntatrimonial  bureaus  and  the  adver-  lields.  1  was  never  in  a  town  where  this  **|‘’y  read.  It  is  the  right  moment  to  con- 


r  „  I  *1,:.  01^  entice  the  warv  public.  No  wonder  it 

It  has  alwavs  seemed  to  me  that  this  .  .  i  i  '  .  .u  ui- 

•L  .  .1,  .,1  bss  taken  .so  long  to  convince  the  public 

was  the  starting  point,  the  jdace  where  advertising  reallv  pays.  In  the  song- 

^"isiTe  vame  "  public  really 

It  most  certainly  was  a  giKid,  hard  train-  advertising.  i  •  j 

ing  field  when  a  chap  learned  the  trick  of  unsophisticated  youth 


Chapter  XXII 

The  Hymn  Book  Ad  Solicitor 


If  it  wasn't“abi^ut  tre^biTsT’ brand  of  tising  artists  who  painted  beautiful  sign 
salesmanship  going  then  it  was  just  plain  ou  saloon .>  rnirrors. 

begging  °  r  advertising  man  I  remember  well 

carried  his  factory  with  him  and  put  out 
■  a  trade-marked  p.ackage  brand.  From 

Chapter  XXI  the  whole.sale  grocer  he  would  buy  a 


Clever  Boys  in  the  Game 


cheme  was  worked,  but  I  have  heard  vhice  people  of  the  truth  of  your  adver- 
them  tell  of  it.  It  was  called  the  “Church  tising.” 

Hymn  Book  .Xdvertising.”  ^'  liile  the  schemer  was  laying  on  his  big 

The  schemers  would  visit  .several  talk  he  placed  the  letters  from  the  min- 
chiirches  in  a  town,  look  over  the  hymn  isters  before  the  merchant. 

Ixxiks  carefully.  Where  they  found  the  The  advertising  rates  were  figured  to 
bundle  of  small  cheap  p;iper  bags.  On  Ixmks  worn  and  dilapidated  they  imme-  cover  the  cost  of  the  hymn  books,  bought 

these  he  would  have  printed  in  red  ink —  cliately  called  on  the  ministers.  from  .some  cheap  mail  order  house,  and 

QTHER  early  advertising  adventurers  "(.liampitMi  Moth  Killer.”  Then  followed  They  were  g<Kxl  dressers  and  aimed  *bc  cost  of  printing  the  pages  of  a'dver- 
which  I  have  catalogued  in  my  scrap  a  strong  selling  talk  on  the  merits  of  the  to  present  a  favorable  appearance.  The  tisements  which  were  stitched  or  pasted 

book,  were  the  County  Fair  Rubes  or  contents.  He  would  go  to  a  Ixal  drug  -piel  they  pulled  off  was  something  like  in  the  back  of  the  books. 

Carnival  Workers.  They  ilressed  up  in  store,  buy  several  p<iuiids  of  moth  balls  this : —  There  were  plenty  of  good  sound  ar- 

a  rube  outfit  or  fancy  costumes  atid  at  a  few  cetits  a  pound,  grind  them  up  “I  have  noticeil.  Reverend  Jones,  that  guments  to  put  back  of  a  scheme  of  this 

passed  bills  or  carried  a  sandwich  sign,  in  a  coffee  grinder.  A  small  amount  of  you  are  ba<lly  in  need  of  hymn  books.”  kitid.  That  it  was  helping  the  churches; 

There  is  a  fellow  who  walks  on  stilts,  the  powder  was  placed  in  each  bag  and  “Yes,  you  are  right,”  the  minister  would  that  the  ads  were  reaching  every  week  the 

»bo  still  pl.ays  this  game.  I  saw  him  on  snld  at  the  bargain  price  of  25  cents.  He  reply.  “We  certainly  should  have  new  good,  substantial,  religious  people;  that 

Lind  street  in  New  York  recently.  only  made  alxuit  a  thousand  per  cent  hymn  books,  but  with  our  present  indebt-  the  cost  per  person  over  a  period  of' years 

There  were  the  Sandwich  Men,  whose  jirofit.  illness  we  cannot  jiossibly  afford  them,  was  very  low. 

backs  were  the  original  bill  l>oard>  This  His  idea  was  that  a  ■-mall  .amount  of  I  am  very  sorry  we  cannot  buy  from  you.”  The  hard  job  was  to  sell  the  first  space 

»as  the  first  exainjile  of  the  tuucli  talkixl  >ome  mysterious  jxnvder  would  sell  bet-  "I  am  not  here  trying  to  sell  you  a  But  the  old  time  schemers  knew  how  to 

about  animated  advertising.  There  were  ter  than  a  pound  of  moth  balls,  which  thing,”  the  schemer  would  say.  “But  play  their  game  to  win.  It  was  an  easy 

fmile  braineil  fellows  who  flew  kites  car-  everyone  knew  about.  It  did  because  the  what  would  you  say  if  I  were  to  offer  matter  to  mark  pages  “Sold”  which  coulil 

tying  advertising  banners,  the  floating  package,  the  name  and  the  selling  talk  to  make  your  church  a  present  of  all  the  later  be  sold  again. 

pras  agents  who  wrote  flowery,  flowing  did  the  work.  new  hymn  books  you  reqiiireil?”  With  a  few  contracts  signed  by  lead¬ 
lines  about  business  men,  barkeepers.  He  liought  other  stuff  sold  in  bulk  and  “I  woubl  say  that  you  were  a  public  ing  merchants,  the  others  flocked  in  like 

bankers  and  livery  stable  owners.  These  put  it  up  in  small  hags  and  peddled  it  benefactor.  You  really  mean  that  our  sheep  following  a  leader, 

stories  were  run  in  the  lixal  papers  at  inun  ibx^r  to  door.  This  was  in  the  days  church  will  receive  the  new  hymn  books  The  old  time  schemers  used  a  hypnotic 

starvation  rates  per  line,  while  the  press  U-fore  the  buying  of  advertised  piickages  without  a  cent  of  cost?”  flow  of  money-getting  talk.  They  were 

akfflt  chargeil  .all  the  vanity  of  the  vie-  of  crackers,  other  fixxl  stuffs,  and  drugs  “.\bsoluteIy,  now  how  many  will  you  real  advertising  salesmen.  They  worked 

tints  would  stand  for,  netting  him  .about  were  popularized  through  advertising.  want?"  _  on  the  edge  of  desperation.  There  was 

I.OOO  percent.  There  were  many  adverti>ing  men  who  Well,  anyway  it  was  a  different  number  no  such  word  as  fail.  They  had  to  make 

Some  of  these  stories,  headed.  “Our  drifted  about  introducing  electric  belts,  for  each  church.  .-Xfter  the  number  had  good  to  eat.  The  old  time  scheme  ad- 

Most  Prominent  and  Respected  Citizens.”  fountain  pens,  new  and  novel  things.  been  decided  upcui  the  minister  would  be  vertiser  played  his  cards  to  win. 

were  later  changed  slightly  with  an  obitu-  They  were  successful,  because  both  the  niiuestixl  to  write  a  letter  to  the  effect  (To  be  continued  next  week) 
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TOTAL  1925  LINAGE  IN  30  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  SHOWS  LARGE  GAIN 


'T'OTAL  1925  newspaper  linage  in  thirty  principal 
cities  of  the  country  showed  a  heavy  gain  over 
1924,  the  1925  figures  overleaping  the  1924  total  by 
60,631,863  lines,  according  to  figures  just  issued  by  the 
statistical  department  of  the  New  York  Ei'ening  Post, 
Advertisers  placed  a  record  total  volume  of  1,440,077,- 
004  lines  in  the  135  newspapers  in  these  cities  during 
1925  as  compared  with  1,379,445,141  lines  placed  in 
1924. 

The  Evening  Post  tables  follow : 

Summary  of  Advertising  by  Cities 


30  cities  listed 
13S  papers  listed 


27  show  gain 
99  show  gain 
6  no  comparison 


3  show  loss 
30  show  loss 


1925 

1924 

tNew  York  .... 

.  167,831,296 

159,680,124 

Chicago  . 

,  87,089,484 

81,959,577 

IPhiladelphia 

.  85,037,742 

85,660,679 

Detroit  . 

.  62,713,462 

56,686.084 

Cleveland  . 

.  46,213,422 

44.888,250 

St.  I.ouis  . 

,  49,356,600 

47,800,100 

Bosten  . 

;  72,744,222 

67,006.376 

Baltimore  . 

.  51,466.555 

49,839,899 

Los  Angeles  . . . 

.  82,858,445 

89.855.436 

tBuffalo  . 

.  43.974,641 

43.541,506 

San  Francisco... 

.  55,780,425 

54,475,571 

Milwaukee  . 

.  35.013,046 

34,949,247 

VVashington  .... 

.  52,587,349 

49,630,833 

Cincinnati  . 

.  40,669.200 

39.367,100 

tN.  Orle.ans.... 

.  44.198.990 

35.835,885 

Minneapolis  .... 

.  34.447.395 

32,615.343 

Seattle  . 

.  32,941.005 

30,927,095 

Indianapolis  ... 

.  37..162,414 

34.011.747 

Denver  . 

.  27,600,160 

25,327,624 

Providence  . 

.  33.044.779 

32,205.756 

Columbus  . 

, .  39,408.687 

38.249,270 

Louisville  . 

..  37,519,113 

34,299.496 

St.  Paul  . . 

..  28,056,168 

26.558,870 

tOakland  . 

. .  29.1. 14.608 

25.972,828 

Omaha  . 

, .  22.198.504 

23.539.866 

Birmingham 

. .  30.229.304 

27,763,694 

Richmond  .... 

. .  22,869.906 

22,557.556 

ITaytofi  . 

. .  34.875,854 

.1.1.546,184 

Houston  . . 

. .  29.773,002 

27,767.348 

l)es  Moines  ... 

. .  23,021,225 

22,952,797 

8.151.172  Gain 
5,129,907  Gain 

622,937  Loss 
6,027,378  Gain 

1.325.172  Gain 
1,556,500  Gain 
5.737,846  Gain 
1,626,656  Gain 
6.996,991  Loss 

460,135  Gain 
1,304,854  Gain 
63,799  Gain 
2,956,516  Gain 
1,302.100  Gain 
8,363,105  Gain 
1,832.052  Gain 
2,013,911  Gain 
3.350.667.Gaio 
2,272.536  Gain 
839,023  Gain 
1,159,417  Gain 
3,259.617  Gain 
1,497.298  Gain 
3,180,780  Gain 
1,341,362  I.OSS 
2,465,610  Gain 
312,350  Gain 
1,329.670  Gain 
2,005,654  Gain 
68,428  Gain 


Totals  . 1.440.077.004  1.379,445.141  60.631,863  Gain 

tNote  references  under  individual  newspaper  linage  of  these 
cities. 


ST.  LOUIS 


Post-Dispatch 

Globe-Democrat 

•Star  . 

Times  . 


1925 

23,658,600 

14,540,400 

7.264.800 

3.892.800 


1924 

23,046,800 

13.732,500 

6,860,100 

4,160.700 


611,800  Gain 

807.900  Gain 
404,700  Gain 

267.900  Uss 


Totals  . 

.  49,356,600 

47,800,100 

1,556.500  Gain 

BOSTON 

Herald  . 

Globe  . 

1925 

14,486.955 

15,016,626 

1924 

12,394,928 

14,150.000 

11,454,325 

4,680,694 

4.711.353 

9,022,603 

7,393,134 

3,199,339 

2,092,027  Gain 
866,626  Gain 
631,364  (Jain 
206,848  Gain 
53,168  Gain 
2,326,755  Gain 
121,428  Loas 
317,514  Lost 

12.0S5.6S9 

Ad^'ertiser  . 

*American  . 

•Traveler  . 

•Transcript  . . . . 
•Telegram  . 

4.887,542 

4.764.521 

11.349,358 

7.271,706 

2,881,825 

Totals  . 

.  72,744.222 

67,006.376 

5,737,846  Gain 

BALTIMORE 

Sun  . 

•Evening  Sun 

.\merican  . 

•News . 

•post  . 

1925 

. .  17,652,737 

..  17,133,866 

5.768,479 
7.737,788 
..  3.173.685 

1924 

16,485,167 

16.301.311 

6,002,942 

9,072.555 

1,977,924 

1.167.570  C.ain 
832.555  Cain 
234,463  IxMS 
1.334.767  Ix)ss 
1.195.761  Gain 

Totals  .... 

..  51.466.555 

49.839,899 

1.626,656  (Jain 

LOS  ANGELES 

Times  . 

Examiner  . 

•Kxpresi  . 

•Herald  . 

•Record  . 

News  . 

1925 

. .  25.909.058 

..  22.773.973 
..  9.399.516 

..  16.591.498 

4.975,628 
. .  3,208.772 

1924 

27,893.726 

23.002.888 

1L32«,460 

17.285.940 

6.072.010 

4,276,412 

1,984.668  I^s 
228,915  Ixtss 
1,924.944  Loss 
694,442  Ix>ss 
1.096.382  Loss 
1.067,640  Lost 

Totals  . . . . 

. .  82,858.445 

89,855,436 

6.996,991  Lost 

NEW  YORK 

1925  1924 

American  .  14,183,094  14,906,698  723,604  Lost 

ller.iM  .  t2.355,91C  . 

Herald  Tribune  ..  16,525.824  13,306.960  3,218,864  Gain 

Times  .  28,200.444  26.283,924  1.916.520  Gain 

World  .  17,237.062  16,858.354  378,703  Gain 

•Mirror  fTah) . .  3.926.302  :i.875.438  2,050.864  Gain 

News  (Tab) .  6.832.472  5,850,580  981.892  Gain 

•Fver.ing  Graphic.  2.186,676  f .  . 

•Kvening  Journal.  15,057,218  14.561,374  495.844  Gain 

•Kvening  Mail .  6612,782  . 

•Evening  Post  ...  5.059,968  4,434,416  625,552  Gain 

•Evening  World  ...  8,921.428  7.928,134  993.294  Gain 

•Sun  .  14.705,916  13.268.308  1,437,608  Gain 

•Telegram  .  6.655,486  t8.805.72O  2,150.234  Loss 

Brooklyn  F.agle  ..  16,718,464  16.659.944  58.520  Gain 

Brooklyn  Times  . .  5,255.662  4,696,516  559,146  Gain 

Standard  Union  .  6.365,280  7,275,066  909,786  Loss 

Totals .  167.831.296  159.680,124  8,151.172  Cain 

f  Evening  Graphic  inaugurated  September  IS,  1924;  first 
Sunday  issue  Mav  3,  1925.  Sun.lay  i‘-sue  discontinued  Sept. 
1,  1925.  Figures  include  364,152  lines  in  the  eighteen  Suiiday 

issues. 

t  Telegram  and  Mail  combined  January  28.  1924:  Sunday 
issue  discontinued  March  16.  1924;  name  changed  to  Telegram 
Mav  18,  1925.  Gamed  79  120  lines  in  the  four  Sunday  issues 
of  January,  1924;  this  lineage  is  included. 

{  January  1  to  January  27,  1924,  inclusive, 
t  Herald  and  Tribune  combined  March  19.  1924. 
i  January  1  to  March  18,  1924.  included. 

I  Mirror  first  issue  June  24,  1924. 

CHICAGO 

1925  1924 

•Daily  News _  20,483,166  19.583.370  899.796  Gain 

Tribune  .  31,068,405  28.181.121  2,887.284  Gain 

Herald  Exam.  ..  12,179.577  12,242.742  63,165  I-oss 

•Post  .  5.689.395  5.470.581  218.814  Gain 

American  .  12,694,074  11.242.890  1,451,184  Gain 

•Journal  .  4,974,867  5,238.873  264,006  Loss 

Totals  .  87,089,484  81.959,577  5,129,907  Gain 

PHILADELPHIA 

1925  1924 

Tmuirer  .  21.460,500  19.593.600  1,866.900  Guiin 

Record .  9,228.900  8,367,.100  861,600  Gain 

Ledger  .  15,141.359  13.687.758  1.453.601  Gain 

•Evening  Ledger.  15.242.083  14,1.59.321  1,082,762  Gain 

North  American..  3,428,100  10,854,000  7,425,900  Loss 

T.  tals  .  85.037.742  85.660,679  622.937  Loss 

North  .American  combined  with  Ledger  May  18,  1925. 

DETROIT 

1925  1924 

News  .  33.366,494  .30.604.518  2.761.976  Gain 

Times  .  12.699.09?  11,308.584  1.390.508  r,ain 

Erce  Press .  16,647,876  14.772.982  1,874,894  Gain 

T.  tals  .  62,713,462  56,686,084  6,027.378  Gain 

CLEVELAND 

1925  1924 

Plain  Dealer  _  18,895.725  18.325,500  570,225  Gain 

News  r.e-ader  ...  13  058.625  12.806.41)0  252.225  Gain 

•Pre  s .  14.259,072  13,756,350  502,722  Gain 

Totals  .  46,213,422  44,888,250  1,325,172  Gain 

•  No  Sunday  edition. 


BUFFALO 

1925  1924 

Express  .  5.850,577  5,560.963  289,614  Gain 

Courier  .  7.874.754  7.667,414  207,340  Cain 

Post  .  1,166.803  1.927,726  760.923  laws 

Times  .  12.860.301  12.144.583  715.718  Gain 

•Star  .  1.500.825  2.324,876  824.051  laiss 

News  .  14.721,381  13.888.944  832,437  Cain 

Totals  .  43.974,641  43.514.506  460,135  Gain 

Commercial  name  changed  to  Post  February,  1925. 
Enquirer  name  changed  to  Star  February,  1925. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


1925 

(Tironicle  .  11.176,494 

Examiner  .  19,135,663 

Bulletin  .  6,943,090 

Call  .  9.251.732 

News  .  7.485,310 

loumal  . 

■*Her.ald  .  1,788.136 


1924 

10,605.504 
18,235,801 
6.031.410 
8,976,436 
7.214.550 
1 1.509.298 
1,902.572 


570,990  Gain 
899,862  Gain 
911.680  Cdin 
275,296  Gain 
270,760  Gain 


114,436  Loss 


Totals  .  55,780.425  54.475,571 

t  Journal  discontinue  June,  1924. 


1.304,854  Gain 


MILWAUKEE 

1925  1924 

.lournal  .  17,539,375  17,630.937  91,562  Loss 

S.  T.  &  A.  M. 

.Sentinel  .  7.301.847  37,802,150  590.302  Loss 

•leader  .  2.881.211  3.061.356  180,145  larss 

•Wis.  News .  7,290.613  36,454,804  835,809  Gain 

Totals  .  35.013,046  34.949,247  63,799  Gain 

t  Includes  724,938  lines  Sunday  .Sentinel, 
t  Includes  977,629  lines  Sunday  Telegram  for  four  months. 
Sundav  Sentinel  and  Sunday  Telegram  combined  June 
1,  1924. 

Evening  Sentinel  absorbed  by  Wisconsin  News,  June  1,  1924. 


WASHINGTON 

1925  1924 

Star  .  26.569  198  25,313,749 

Post  .  10.396.057  9.957.471 

•Evening  Times . .  8.352,351  7,504  354 

Hetald  .  5,327,988  5,556.003 

•Evening  News  ..  1,941,745  1.299.256 

Totals  .  52.587,349  49,630,833 


1,355,449  Gain 
438.586  Gain 
847,997  Gain 
228.005  I.OSS 
642,489  Gain 


2,956,516  Gain 


CINCINNATI 

1925  1924 

•Pest  .  8,787.900  8,4.12,700 

•Times  Star  _  14.3.10,700  13,859,100 

Enquirer  .  14,019,600  13,068,900 

Tribune  .  3,531.000  4,006,400 

Totals  .  40,069,200  39,367,100 

NEW  ORLEANS 

1925  1924 

Times-Picay .  18,088.854  16  494.331 

Item  .  10.830.493  I0..108.770 

.‘■tates  .  9,092.66.5  8,773,717 

•Tribune  .  6,186,978  t259,067 

Totals  .  44,198.9'<0  35,835,885 

Tribune  first  issue  December  10,  1924. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Tribune 
Jnuiiial 
•Star  . 


1925 

14.«47.8.55 

1^,392.219 

5.207,321 


1924 

14,351.570 

13.725,318 

4,538,455 


SEATTLE 


IeOMBI- 


Times  . 

Post  Intellig... 

•Star  . 

•Union  Record 


Totals 


•News 
Star  , . 
•Times 


355,200  Gain 
471,600  Gain 
950,700  Gain 
475.400  I.OSS 


1.302.100  Gain 


1925 

15,436,134 

9,035,362 

7.060,074 

1,409,436 

32.941,006 

1924 

14,378.822 

8,148,669 

6,862,390 

1,537.214 

30,927,095 

l/llll 

169,566  Hr.. 

^  by  the 
rintig  Post 
[Dial 

,127.317  Ir 

[)(ceniber  i 

INDIANAPOLIS 

rbe  table  f 

1925 

17,897,667 

13,463,523 

6,001.224 

1924 

17,357,724 

12,637,704 

4,016,319 

5»3*1  •, 
1.»«4JIs3 

Summit 

JO  cities  iJ 
114  papers 

37,362,414 

34,011,747 

Tme-, 

DENVER 


News  . 
Post  . . 
•Times 


1925 

7,175,168 

14.806,400 

5,618,592 


1924 

6,683,796 

13.631.044 

5,012,784 


hm 


27,600,160  25,327,624  2,272d]L; 


PROVIDENCE 


8.363,105  Gain 


496,285  Gain 
666.901  Gain 
668,866  Cain 


34.447,395  12,615.343  1.832.052  Cxiin 


Journal 
‘  Bulletin 
Tribune  , 
•News  .. 


1925 

10,239,422 

13,373,497 

4,573,162 

4,858,698 


1924 

9,945,148 

13.013.231 

4.650.928 

4.596.449 


2942741 

JMJIti 

H;t4s 

2622411 


Jtjtncrc  •  •  •  • 

1  AbtI"  • 

. 

I  FrtDCisco 
•  • ‘ 

^Djttrn  .. 


iniuti 


Orkans 

•apolis  . 


33y044.779  32,205.756 


*39*15 


COLUMBUS 


Dispatch 
Journal 
Citiren  . 


1925 

21.544,376 

7,557,000 

10,307,311 


1924 

20,827.721 

7,299,214 

10,122,335 


716.(SSrJ 

257,*  r 

1*4  JMt, 


Irdface  . . 
krter  ... 
•  •  • 
Ld«i 


Uq<1 


39,408,687  38,249,270  1,159,4C  5*1" 


liniham 
lead  .- 


LOUISVILLE 


Courier  Journal 
Ilerald  Post  ... 

•Times  . 

•  Post  . 


1925 

13,571,569 

7,751,760 

11.126.384 

5,109,400 


1924 

11.463.810 

7.486.580 

10.279,079 

5,070,027 


Totals  . 
Solt  reft 


Totals  .  37,559,113  34,299,496  3,259,617: 


ST.  PAUL 


•Dispatch  ... 
Pioneer  Press 
News  . 


1925 

9,634.072 

9,942,506 

8,479,590 


1924 

9,172.800 

9.387,784 

7,998,286 


461,272  0) 
554.722  0 
481,344 


Totals 


28.056,168  26.558,870  1.497291  cJ' 


OAKLAND 


Tribune  ...... 

•Pi>st- Inquirer 

•Record  . 

•Times  . 


1925 

18.849,726 

8,952.972 

932,764 

419,146 


1924 

17,654,420 

7,873,054 

445,354 


irmr  (u1 

(Ub.) 
Imiin*  Gf 
nc  To 

.Tnini 
r'.irg  \!S 


1,195.346  rJlS  T 
1.079,91ic;i“  '  ^ 


487,414  ad 


Totals  .  29.154,608 

Record  inaugurated  September,  1924. 
24,  1925. 

Times  iruugiiratcd  October  23,  1925. 


25,572,828  3,181.710 

Discontinued  Oct' 


Totals 
t  Ercnini 


OMAHA 


World  Herald 

Bee  . 

News . 


1925 

11.464,285 

5,533,423 

5,200,796 


1924 

11,700,500 

5,917,002 

5,922.364 


236215  I  t 
383,579  Ij 
721,561  C 


22.P/8.5C4  23,539,866  1,341,362  : 


BIRMINGHAM 


Age-Herald  . . . . 

News . 

Post  . 


1925 

8,344,602 

16.972,872 

4.911.830 


1924 

8.550,038 

15.895,446 

3,318,210 


205,436 

1,077,426  CsB"'i  • 
1,593.620  Ga^:  ■ 


30,229.304  27,763,694  2.465.610  GsC' 


RICHMOND 


•News-I  eader 
rinies-Dispatch 


1924 

12,108,600 

10,448,956 


19,036  G. 
293,314  a 


22,869.906  22.557.556 


312.350  & 


DAYTON 


News  . 
•  Herald 
Journal 


1925 

16.781.576 

10,147.284 

7.946,994 


682,164  Or 
291,774  a 
355,732  Co.-. 


Totals 


1,594,523  Gain 
521.723  Gain 
318,948  Gain 
5.927,911  Gain 


.14,875.854  33,546,184 

HOUSTON 


1,329,670  Qi 


Tnta 

5ortli 


fee  Pr 
Tot 


fc! 


Chronicle  . . . 
Pusl-Dispatch 
•Press  . 


1924 

13..596..166 

8.731,870 

5,439,112 


284.116  fa 
1.247,708  U 
473,830  Cl 


29,773,002  27,767,348 

DES  MOINES 


2.005.654  Car 


Register 
•Tribune 
Capital  . 


1925  1924 

7.370.771  6.986.504 

8,792,297  8.703,653 

6.858,157  7,262,640 


384,267  CP 
88,644  Gr- 
404,483 


tv 

Sr 


Imes 


Totals  .  23,021,225  22,952,797 


68,428 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  23,  1  926 
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BIG  LINAGE  GAIN  SHOWN  IN  DECEMBER  TOTALS  FOR  30  CITIES 


Member  newspaper  advertising  linage  in  30 
y  principal  cities  of  the  country  showed  a  gain  of 
1/5^  lines  over  1924,  according  to  figures  just 
^  by  the  sUtistical  department  of  the  A'ew  York 

volume  for  the  134  newspapers  listed  was 
I’yJl?  lines  as  compared  with  122,357,751  lines 
1924. 

Hie  nble  follows : 

Summary  of  Advertising  by  Cities 


30  dtio  lirted 
134  papers  luted 


I  1925 

..York  .  15,369.510 

™  ‘  7,643,157 

Li;,'drhia  ....  6.993.348 

.  5.527.536 

3;„i  .  4.071,675 

loBi, .  4.485,130 

.  7,056.937 

■  .  4.524,654 

TAiueles  ....  7,043.124 

.  4,125.085 

■  Francisco  ...  4,880.225 

.  3.197,765 

A-„rn  .  5,162,693 

.  3,792,000 

Orleans  ....  4,888.088 

.  3,069,615 

:-u' .  2.940,152 

I;.:.  .  !,s .  3,475.818 

. .  2,602.908 

.  3,036.642 

.  3,893.233 

fc-riie .  3.360,438 

nol .  2,436,490 

■Sbfiil  .......  2. 7 17 ,078 

.  1,976.583 

.  2.731.274 

a-M .  2.194.1.10 

jTsn  .  3.314.696 

.  2.682.456 

-.Moines  .  1.934.807 


24  show  gain 
100  show  gain 
4  no  comparison 
1925  1924 

,369.510  14,185,120 

,643,157  7,032,414 

,993,348  7,173,893 

,527,536  4,934,216 

,071,675  3,824,700 

.485,130  4,317,300 

.056.937  6,140,819 

.524,654  4,167,750 

,043,124  7,249,924 

,125.085  4,183,811 

,880.225  4,678.666 

,197,765  3,263,361 

,162,693  4.509.598 

,792,000  3.675,300 

,888.088  3.982.976 

,069,615  2.794,828 

!,940,152  2.711,952 

1,475.818  3,210,213 

,602.908  2.425,752 

1,036,642  2.801.624 

1,893.233  3.243.153 

1.360,438  3.049.525 

1,436,490  2.284.366 

>.717,078  2,441.684 

.976.583  1.997.296 

>.731.274  2.422,728 

'.194.1.10  1.960.112 

1.314.696  3,092.698 

[.682,456  2,602.390 

1.934,807  1,996,582 


6  show  loss 
30  show  loss 


1,184,390  Gain 
610,743  Gain 

180.545  Loss 
593,320  Gain 
246,975  Gain 
167,880  Gain 
916,118  Gain 
356,904  Gain 
206,800  Loss 

58,726  Loss 
201.559  Gain 
65,596  Loss 
•  653,095  Gain 
116,700  Gain 
905,112  Gain 
274,787  Gaia 
225.200  Gain 
265.605  Gain 
177.156  Gain 
235.018  Gain 
650,080  Gain 
310.913  Gain 
152,124  Gain 
275,394  Crtin 
20,713  Loss 

308.546  Gain 
234.038  Gain 
221,998  Gain 

80,066  Gain 
61.775  Uss 


Total .  131,127,317  122.357.751  8.769,566  Gain 

Note  references  under  individual  newspaper  linage  oi  these 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


1925 

1924 

Herald  . 

1,501,961 

1,185,366 

316,595 

Gain 

(jlobe  . 

..  1,298,710 

1,131,791 

166,919 

Gain 

Post  . 

1,161,884 

1,066,629 

95,255 

Gain 

Advertiser  .... 

479.637 

421,779 

57,858 

Gain 

•American  _ 

480,243 

479,260 

983 

Gain 

•Traveler  . 

1,202,346 

898.237 

304,109 

Gain 

•Transcript  ... 

702,133 

695.610 

6,523 

Gain 

*Tele<rram  .... 

230.023 

262,147 

32,124 

Loss 

Totals  .... 

7,056,937 

6,140,819 

916,118 

Gain 

BALTIMORE 


LOS  ANGELES 


1925 

Times  .  2.111,144 

Ksaminer  .  1.899.496 

“Kxpress  .  834,134 

*  Herald  .  1,438,038 

•Record  .  493.500 

News  .  266,812 


1924 

2,179,856 

1,814,802 

908,754 

1,441,804 

550,788 

353,920 


68,712  Loss 
84.694  Gain 
74,620  Loss 
3,766  Loss 
57,288  Loss 
87,108  Loss 


1925 

1924 

Kxpress . 

580,804 

585,023 

4,219  Loss 

Courier  . 

762.486 

772.309 

9,823  Uss 

I*04t . 

1P0.433 

133.593 

33,160  Loss 

Times  . 

1,253.545 

1.259.353 

5.808  Loss 

•Star  . 

136.665 

202.672 

66.007  Loss 

•News  . 

...  1.291.152 

1.230,861 

60.291  t'.ain 

Totals  . . . . 

4.125.085 

4,183.811 

58.726  Loss 

C.-immercial.  name  changed  to  Post  February,  1925. 
Knquirer,  name  changed  to  Star  February,  1925. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


INDIANAPOUS 


Sun  . 

1925 

1,408,575 

1924 

1,331,477 

77,098  Gain 

•Times  .. 

•Fveninx  Sun  ... 

1.581,165 

1,454.484 

126,681  Gain 

Totals 

American  . 

472,645 

457,211 

15.434  Gain 

•New* . . 

672,676 

717.040 

44.364  Loss 

•Post  . 

389.593 

207,538 

182.05S  Gain 

Total*  . . 

4.524.654 

4,167,750 

356,904  Gain 

Journal  . . 

Courier  Journal 
Herald  Post  . . . 

•Times  . 

•Post  . 


COLUMBUS 

1925  19 

2,169,557  1,767 

686,767  584 

1.036,909  890 


LOUISVILLE 

1925  1924 

1.248.950  1,060.615 

593.071  633,378 

1.050.290  932,028 

468,127  423,504 

3,360,438  3,049,525 


1925 

1,639,482 

1,222.341 

613.995 

1924 

1.604.496 

1,178,721 

426,996 

34,986  Gain 
43,620  Gain 
186,999  Gain 

3,475.818 

3.210,213 

265.605  Gain 

DENVER 

1925 

678,944 

1.407,896 

516.068 

1924 

640.080 

1.297,268 

488,404 

38.864  Gaia 
110.628  Gain 
27.664  Gain 

2,602,908 

2,425.752 

177,156  Gain 

PROVIDENCE 

1925 

993,906 

1,192,385 

408,311 

442.040 

1924 

887,502 

1,116,931 

375.968 

421,223 

106,404  Gain 
75,454  Gain 
32,343  Gain 
20,817  Gain 

3,036,642 

2.801,624 

235,018  Gain 

402.231  Gain 
101,888  Gain 
145,961  Gain 


188,335  Gain 
40.307  Loss 
118,262  Gain 
44,623  Gain 


1925 

1924 

(  hronicle . 

954,534 

878.990 

75,544  Gain 

Examiner  .... 

...  1,636.677 

1.572.024 

64.653  Gain 

Bulletin  . 

536.158 

571.214 

35,056  Loss 

Call  . 

873.810 

799.288 

74.522  Gain 

News  . 

723,156 

f>44.924 

78.232  Gain 

•Herald  . 

135.890 

212.226 

56,336  1^9 

TotaW  ... 

4.880  225 

4.678.666 

201.559  Gain 

MILWAUKEE 

1925  1924 

Journal  .  1.552,455  1,494,576  57,879  Gain 

.4.  T.  &  A.  M. 

Sentinel  .  592.806  714.622  121.816  Loss 

•Leader  .  3n.279  325.731  14,452  Loss 

•Wis.  Xews  .  741,225  728,432  12.793  Gain 

Totals  .  3.197,765  3,263,361  65,596  Loss 


WASHINGTON 

1925  1924 

Star  .  2,605,283  2,343,098  262,185  Gain 

Post  .  956.353  876.891  79,462  Gain 

•Exening  Times  .  ,452,74.1  738.935  113.810  Gain 

Herald  .  .104.883  420.619  84.264  Gain 

•Evening  News  ..  243.C29  130,055  113,374  Gain 

Totals  .  5,162.693  4,509.598  653,095  Gain 

CINCINNATI 

1925  1924 

•Post  .  839,100  776,100  63.000  Gain 

•Time*  Sur  _  1.327.800  1.275.900  51,900  Gain 

Fnuuirer  .  1,312,800  1,248,900  63,900  Gain 

Tribune .  312.300  374.400  62,100  Loss 

Total*  .  .t.792.00n  3.675,300  116.700  Gain 

NEW  ORLEANS 

1925  1924 

Tiires  Ptc.iv  _  1.858.988  1.672.615  186.373  Gain 

Item  . 1.256.551  1.087.507  169.044  Gain 

State*  .  1,056,864  963.787  93.077  Gain 

•  Tril.nne  .  715.685  259.067  456.613  Gain 

T.  tals  .  4.888  088  3.982.976  905.112  Gain 

Tribune  first  isstte  Decemlrer  16,  1924. 

MINNEAPOUS 


1925  1924 

Tribune  .  1.291,.t79  1.226.851  64.528  Gain 

lournal  .  1.325.519  1.121.279  204.270  Ciain 

•Star  .  452.687  446,698  5,989  Gain 

Totals  .  3,069,615  2.794,828  274.787  Gain 

SEATTLE 

1925  1924 

Time*  .  1.398.586  1.304.024  94.562  Gain 

Post  Intellig .  803.292  676.537  126,755  Gain 

•St.ir  .  589,.100  610.827  21,527  Loss 

•fnitm-Record  ..  148.974  123,564  25,410  Gain 

Tot.ils  .  2.940.152  2.714.9.12  225.200  Gain 


1925  1924 

•Dispatch  .  850,738  801,948  48,790  Gain 

Pioneer  Press  . . .  850.486  777.938  72,548  Gain 

News  .  735.266  704,480  30,786  Gain 

Totals  .  2.436.490  2,284,366  152,124  Gain 

OAKLAND 

1925  1924 

Tribune  .  1.591.954  1,542,814  49,140  Gain 

•Post  Inquirer  ...  933,380  775,936  157,444  Gain 

•Times  .  191,744  .  . 

•Record  .  122,934  . 

Totals  .  2,717,078  2.441,684  275,394  Gain 


Times  inaugurated  October  23,  1925. 
Record  discontinued  October  24,  1925. 


OMAHA 

1925  1924 

World  Herald  ...  963.368  978,061  14,693  Ixrss 

Bee  .  512.090  502,047  50,043  Gain 

New*  .  461,125  517,188  56.063  Loss 

Totals  .  1.976.583  1,997,296  20,713  Loss 

BIRMINGHAM 

1925  1924 

Age  Herald  .  705.250  739.088  33.838  Loss 

News  .  1.114.646  1,365.042  149.604  Gain 

Post  .  511,378  318,598  192,780  Gain 

Totals  .  2,731,274  2,422,728  308.546  Gain 

RICHMOND 

1925  1924 

•News  Leailer  . .  1.185.884  1,080,128  105,756  Gain 

Time*-Di«patch  ..  1.008.266  879,984  128.282  Gain 

Tot.iIs  .  2.194,150  1,960,112  234,038  Gain 

DAYTON 

1925  1924 

.New*  .  1.619,0.10  1  484.532  134,498  Gain 

•HeiaH  .  1,023.148  9ii.s68  111,580  Gain 

Journal  .  672.518  696,598  24,080  I.oss 

Tot.ils  .  3.314,696  3,092.698  221.998  Gain 

HOUSTON 

1925  1924 

Chronicle  .  1.149,274  1,2.53,568  84.294  Loss 

Post  Dispatch  ...  929.418  841  820  87.598  Cain 

•Press  .  603,764  527,002  76,762  Gain 

Total*  .  2,182.456  2.602,390  80.066  Gain 

DES  MOINES 

1925  1924 

Register  .  619,172  550,312  68.860  Gain 

•Tribune .  778.256  801.38S  23,132  Loss 

Capital  .  537,379  644.882  107,50;  larss 

Total*  .  1.954,807  1.996.582  61,775  Loss 


0 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  DISCUSSQ) 


Caroline  Progress,  Robert  Glass,  Lynch¬ 
burg  Xews,  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Lane. 

C.  L.  Weymouth,  editor  of  the  Ashland 
Herald-Progress  was  named  secretary  to 
succeed  James  C.  Latimer,  who  resigned 
recently  to  become  field  secretary  for  the 

Press  Congress  of  the  World.  . .  .  . . . 

.\mong  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  were  by  Winthrop  Chamberlain,  chief  dC? 
L.  E.  I’ugh,  business  manager,  Newport  ^yriter  of  the  Minneapolis  Jourud  ". 
A'ctiv  DaiVy  Prew;  W.  Y.  Morgan,  editor,  dressing  the  North  Dakota  Press  .V, 
Warsaw'  Northern  Neck  ^eu’s;  Grorge  ciation,  meeting  at  Minot,  N.  D.,  Jann 
Kilpatrick,  editor,  Lawrenceville  Times-  23.  J.  F.  Bacon,  Grand  Forks  Htr^ 
Gacette;  James  C.  Latimer;  Dr.  J.  L.  js  association  president. 

Jarman,  president.  State  Teachers  Col-  Other  speakers  scheduled  were:  Ptk 
lege;  and  W.  MacDonald  Lee.  Koy  L.  French,  School  of  Jounulist 

Col.  W.  S.  Copeland,  editor  and  pub-  University  of  North  Dakota,  on  “Proit 
lisher  of  the  Newport  News  Daily  Press  Front  Page  Make-Up”;  Wayne 
and  president  of  the  association,  presideu.  son  Rolla  Star,  “Advertising  Rates"  W 


NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 


SHIP  NEWS  MEN  ELECT 


Hein.,  of  New  York  American,  Head.  .‘/J?”!  1;  ranees,  JVUltston 

.  ,  1.  „  Neighborhood  News  ;  and  W  1 1 

Outpo.U  of  American  Journali.m  Chapel,  Mohall  Press,  “Free  Publi^-S 

Louis  Heinz,  of  the  New  York  Aineri-  .  _  ~  I  T  «  I 

can,  was  elected  president  of  the  New  A.  P.  Moore  Luncheon  Gu«t  I 

York  Ship  News  Reporters  Association,  Alexander  P.  Moore,  former  At  J 
at  the  annual  meeting  held  Jan.  19.  Mem-  bassador  to  Spain,  was  guest  of  honof 
bers  of  the  association  were  once  charac-  a  luncheon  Jan.  14  at  the  Hamilton  Qt, 
terized  by  Lloyd  George  as  “the  outposts  Brooklyn,  given  him  by  the  Broothi 
of  American  journalism.”  They  go  down  Daily  Eagle  in  recognition  of  his  bi. 
New  York  bay  to  obtain  news  from  in-  pitality  and  assistance  to  members  of  ih i 
coming  ships.  Eagle’s  Old  World  Tour  of  1925.  GtitS: 

Heinz  has  been  a  member  of  the  were :  John  Alden,  Harris  il.  Cts. 
.American’s  staff  for  about  22  years.  He  George  Currie,  William  N.  Dyla*t 
left  this  week  on  a  seven  weeks’  holiday  George  S.  Frank,  M.  Preston  Good- 
trip  to  the  Holy  Land.  fellow,  Herbert  F.  Gunnison,  Rainur 

Other  association  officers  are  Harry  M.  Gunnison,  Arthur  M.  Howe,  R.  F. I 
Cunningham,  New  York  Evening  World,  Huntsman,  H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  Dju 
vice-president,  John  Regan,  New  York  McLean,  Edwin  G.  Martin,  Rdum  p 
City  News  Association,  .secretary,  and  Maynord,  Fremont  C.  Peck,  Clevdaij 
Martin  Petry,  AVtt,'  York  Evening  Post,  Rodgers,  Frederick  Boyd  Stei'msdj 
treasurer.  Robert  V.  Titus  and  Edwin  B.  Wilson  I 


Bernard  Bidder — Seeks  new  fields  to  conquer. 

IJERX.ARD  RlDDfiiR,  president  of  the  Columbia  University  in  19((3,  he  spent 
^  Staats  Herold  Corporation,  New  several  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Brook- 
A'ork,  is  hoping  shortly  to  enter  the  lyn  Daily  Eagle  in  the  various  depart- 
Eiiglish  language  daily  newspaper  field,  ments. 

he  informed  Eihtor  &  Publisher  this  The  Staats  Zeitung  Herold  was  es- 
week.  His  first  move  in  that  direction  tablished  in  New  York  in  1834  by  Os- 
failed  recently,  he  said,  but  he  declared  wald  Ottendorfer.  While  in  its  early 
he  is  still  actively  seeking  other  op-  days  the  paper  was  .small  in  comparison 
portunities.  He  was  associated  with  to  its  present  size,  the  property,  accord- 
Erank  Gannett  in  an  unsuccessful  bid  ing  to  Mr.  Bidder,  has  always  been  pros- 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  perous.  Even  during  the  . war  no  severe 

The  Staats  Herold  Corporation  pub-  set-back  was  experienced.  The  publish- 

lishes  the  I'oribcr  ZciVimg  and  ers  received  permit  No.  1  from  the 

Herold,  sole  survivors  of  nine  German  government  to  continue  publication  after 
language  daily  publications  in  New  York-  war  was  declared. 

prior  to  the  war.  Mr.  Bernard  Bidder  New  York’s  German  population  of 
has  been  president  for  the  past  10  years,  approximately  850.000,  representing  125.- 
He  was  elected  to  succeed  his  father  the  <HK)  German  families  is  the  basis  of  the 
late  Herman  Bidder,  who  for  many  years  prosperity  the  paper  has  enjoyed,  Mr. 
was  president  of  the  American  News-  Kidder  believes.  More  than  70,000  of 
I)ai)er  I’ublishers’  Association.  Other  tliis  number,  he  has  estimated,  own  their 
officials  of  the  corporation  are  Julius  homes. 

Holz.  publisher.  Felix  .Arnold,  treasurer.  Many  newspaper  men  remember  the 

and  Joseph  and  A'ictor  Bidder,  directors,  banquet  the  late  Herman  Bidder  gave 

“My  aim  in  making  ilie  Staats  Zeitung  to  the  .American  press  in  February  1902, 
Herold  is  to  produce  an  .American  news-  at  the  W  aldrof  .Astoria  Hotel  in  New 
paper  published  in  the  German  language.”  A  ork  in  honor  of  Prince  Henry  of 
Mr.  Kidder  said  in  an  interview.  “We  Prussia.  More  than  2,(KK)  editors  and 
are,  however.  Continental  to  the  extent  publi.sbers  attended. 

that  we  do  not  print  either  comics  or  - - - 

other  frivolous  features.  My  ideal  for  SEEJCS  LIBEL  LAW  REVISION 

the  paper  is  that  of  a  daily  literary  Virginia  Pre».  Prepare*  Amendment  at 
mapazine,  which  aoes  not  overlook  llic  „  mi 

rarmville  Meeting 


The  Greatest 
Newspaper  Press 
In  the  South 


This  press,  made  up  of  six  units  and 
a  color  press,  prints  35,000  copies  of 
THE  FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION 
every  hour  of  the  press-run. 

Over  seventeen  tons  of  paper  are 
used  to  supply  the  daily  circulation. 

This  circulation,  both  for  city  and 
state,  is  the  largest  of  any  Florida 
newspaper. 

Such  facilities,  both  in  printing  and 
distribution,  go  far  towards  making 
this  paper  the  greatest  advertising 
medium  in  Florida. 


9/ic9/om/a9/m:s7^mo/! 

•-JACKSON  V  1  LLE_~ 

Total  Circulation 

Daily  53,000 
Sunday  70,000 


Side-Stepping 
“The  Combinations” 

Three  hundred  and  forty-five  of  the  largest  national  advertisers  at  their  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  November,  1925,  passed  the  following  resolution  by  unanimous  vote: 

“Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Association  of  Na-  opposed  to  tlie  practice  of  newspaper  publisiiers  of 

tional  Advertisers  are  extensive  users  of  newspaper  both  evening  and  morning  newspapers  of  selling 

s])ace  and  these  two  separate  and  distinct  publications  to 

“Whereas,  their  use  of  such  space  should  be  de-  national  advertisers  only  as  one  unit ;  and  be  it 

termined  by  scientific  study  and  limited  by  economi-  further — 

cal  considerations  with  interest  to  the  elimination  i  i  .1  *  •,.  •  1  k-  *  »  r  • 

,  ,  .  Resolved,  that  it  seriously  objects  to  the  discrim- 

ot  waste,  therefore  be  it —  ,  ,  ii-u  c  u  u  ..- 

’  ination  shown  by  publishers  of  such  combinations 

“Resolved,  that  the  Association  of  National  Adver-  to  selling  local  advertisers  either  unit  of  their 

tisers,  by  vote  of  its  membership  in  annual  conven-  combination  separately,  while  refusing  to  sell  them 

tion  assembled,  expresses  itself  as  unalterably  to  national  advertisers.” 

Advertisers  may  side-step  the  combinations  in  five  cities  by  listing  these  strong 
evening  newspapers  exclusively: 


City  Circulation  Total  Circulation 

Oklahoma  News  21,362  37,594 

Baltimore  Post  109,569  111,196 

Fort  W  orth  Press  16,890  17,915 

El  Paso  Post  9,593  10,524 

San  Diego  Sun  15,601  18,572 


According  to  the  1920  census  there  are  254,137  families  in  these  cities.  The  recom¬ 
mended  newspapers  have  city  circulation  sufficient  to  cover  more  than  70%  of 
these  families — 7  out  of  every  10. 


The  Scripps -Howard  Newspapers 

^[oinbers  of  the  A.  R.  C. 

Represented  in  the  national  advertising  field  by 

ALIJKD  NKWSPAPKRS,  Inc. 

New  York  Chicago  Cleveland  Cincinnati  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 
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SCHOOL  CLASS  SCORES  ANNUAL  BEAT 
ON  STUDENT  MURDER  MYSTERY 


University  of  Idaho  Student  ‘‘Killed”  Regularly  for  Benefit  of 
Yearling  Students,  Who  Cover  Trial — ‘‘Facts”  the 
Imagination  of  E.  F.  Mason,  University  Editor 


(This  is  Tifth  of  a  Series  of  Articles, 
liiterpretins  the  ITork  of  Journalism 
Schools  to  T.ditors  of  the  Nation.) 
IJOBHRT  T.  SMITH,  University  of 
Idalii)  student,  after  a  call  at  the 
Kappa  Alpha  Theta  sorority  house  one 
eveninjj  last  fall,  slipjKd  on  the  cement 
stei)s,  struck-  his  head  and  was  killed.  His 
body  was  discovered  by  one  of  the  girls 
the  following  morning. 

He  had  been  killed  in  the  same  way  in 
the  same  place,  just  a  year  before.  Two 
years  earlier,  William  Hartley  had  met 
the  same  fate. 

Damage  suit  has  been  brought  by 
Smith's  parents,  residents  of  Boise,  but 
the  case  never  has  come  to  trial.  The 
Theta  girls  know  nothing  of  the  whole 
affair. 

Each  accident  has  been  solely  the 
“scoop"  of  the  class  in  “news  writing”  at 
the  University  of  Idaho.  Moscow.  The 
"facts”  have  been  produced  from  the 
imagination  of  Edward  E.  Mason,  univer¬ 
sity  editor.  And  some  members  of  the 
class,  knowing  little  of  news  style,  have 
handled  the  story  curiously. 

“I  believe  in  throwing  them  in  and  let¬ 
ting  them  swim,”  says  Mr.  Mason,  al¬ 
though  he  denies  that  he’s  the  traditional, 
hard-boiled  city  editor — won't  admit,  in¬ 
deed.  being  even  partially  hard. 

But  when  the  class  first  meets  in  the 
fall  and  eyes  him  with  that  strange,  half 
doubtful,  half  hopeful  expectancy  with 
which  a  new  class  sizes  up  an  unfamiliar 
teacher,  he  tells  them  promptly  that 
they’re  reporters  for  the  Moscotv  Star- 
Mirror,  that  they’ve  heard  the  fire  alarm, 
that  they’ve  waited,  busy  with  other 
duties,  until  a  second  alarm,  that  they’ve 
followed  the  crowd  up  the  hill  to  the  uni¬ 
versity,  that  they've  seen  smoke  issuing 
from  the  infirmary,  that  they’ve  found 
patients  in  cots  on  the  sidewalk,  that 
they’ve  learned  of  rescue  work  by  the 
Bindley  hall  boys,  that  one  of  the  boys 
has  been  somewhat  burned.  They  inter¬ 
view  the  nurse,  the  fire  chief,  and  others ; 
they  learn  that  the  fire  started  in  Room 
13 ;  that  there  was  a  stove  in  it,  but  the 
stove  had  not  been  used  since  last  spring. 
The  chief  says  “cigarct.”  They  are  told 
to  write  the  story. 

It  sounds  simple.  But  for  students  who 
have  been  trained  in  every  other  form  f>f 
composition  except  that  which  starts  with 
its  climax — the  news  story — this  assign¬ 
ment  proves  to  be  a  real  problem.  \\  hen 
the  story  is  written  it  is  analyzed  in  class. 
Then  others  are  given ; 

Smith  is  killed  on  the  sorority  steps ;  a 
mysterious  Raymond  S.  Browne  buys 
options  on  clay  land  near  Joel;  Elsie  Pat¬ 
terson  is  injured  in  an  auto  accident  on 
the  S.  E.  corner;  Smith’s  parents  sue 
the  sorority  and  the  city  of  Moscow ; 
Miss  Patterson  is  reported  to  be  losing 


live 

news-features 
to  dress  your 
newspaper 


CUIUtENT  NEWS  FEATURES,  INC. 

STAR  BLDG. 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 


her  mind ;  Bob  Tigert’s  uncle  obtains  an 
injunction  to  prevent  injury  of  his  nephew 
in  the  Idaho-\V.  S.  C.  game;  Miss  Pat- 
ter,son  dies ;  the  infirmary  patients  give  a 
gold  watch  to  the  leader  of  the  rescue 
party;  the  Tigert  injunction  is  vacated; 
the  Colfa.x  pajK-r  reports  that  Tigert  has 
been  committed  to  the  insane  asylum;  the 
clay  land  is  taken  over  by  the  American 
Insulator  Company  of  New  Jersey  and 
12  carloads  of  cement  and  lumber  arrive, 
consigned  to  Browne. 

“I  give  the  details  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  order  in  which  a  reporter  might 
learn  them,”  says  Mr.  Mason.  “I  include 
all  the  trivialities.  It  is  strictly  up  to  the 
students  to  pick  out  the  feature.  I  give 
no  hint.  But  after  they  get  through  I  try 
to  help  analyze  the  situation,  to  see  what 
the  story  was. 

“Our  courses  in  journalism  are  few  and 
limited.  The  class  in  news  writing  meets 
only  twice  a  week.  It  is  open  even  to 
freshmen,  on  special  permission.  It  does 
not  pretend  to  produce  journalists,  but  it 
does  undertake  to  show  the  students  what 
journalism  is  all  about. 

“I  try  to  make  it  plain  that  journalism 
means  a  knowledge  of  everything  under 
the  sun— that  even  to  cover  a  trivial  story 
they  must  know  what  the  county  record¬ 
er’s  office  is,  that  the  coroner  is  not  the 
‘city  coroner,’  what  it  means  to  file  suit, 
the  difference  between  white-ware  and 
white-wear,  etc.,  etc. 

“  ‘You  take  too  much  for  granted,’  said 
one  student.  I  did  it  deliberately. 

“Students  who  survive  this  course  do 
good  work  on  the  students’  semi-weekly 
paper,  the  Argonaut.  The  students  run 
the  .Argonaut  entirely  by  themselves,  but 
those  who  wish  credit  for  the  work  meet 


weekly  with  me  to  criticize  the  paper. 
There  is  also  a  two-credit  course  in  copy 
reading. 

“Finally  (stage  whisper)  we  give  a 
course  in  ‘publicity.’  I  think  it’s  a  good 
thing.  These  boys  and  girls  are  all  going 
to  have  to  ‘write  something  for  the  paper’ 
some  day.  They  might  as  well  know  how. 
.As  Editor  &  Publisher  said  last  April ; 

“  ‘There  is  a  field  for  men,  operating 
according  to  an  established  code  of  ethics, 
between  large  and  unwieldy  public  and 
private  enterprises  and  newspapers.  May¬ 
be  the  boys  now  in  the  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  will  find  it  and  erect  a  safe  fence 
around  it.’  I  am  working  in  my  own 
.small  way  on  that  fence.” 

5,000  STUDYING  JOURNALISM 


HOE  OCTUPLES 

AND 

SEXTOPLES 


Presses  now  in  operation  in 
the  plant  of  the  New  York 
World  and  printing  its  edi¬ 
tions  daily  must  be  sold  for 
quick  shipment  to  make 
room  for  more  new  five- 
roll  Duplex  Super  Unit 
Machines. 

Do  you  want  quick  ship¬ 
ment  on  such  a  ma¬ 
chine  in  good  running 
order  and  at  a  bargain 
price?  That  is  what 
we  can  offer. 


For  full  particulars,  address 

DuplexPrintingPressCo. 

at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan, 
or  at  New  York  office, 
World  Building,  New  York 
City. 


and  public  opinion.  More  than  50  *.1 
fessional  courses  and  schools  of  j(wl 
ism  are  operating  today,  says^ 
Murphy,  as  compared  with  approxim** 
85  schools  of  medicine  and  130  vi 
of  law. 


NEWSPAPER  ADS  PRAISED 


Enrollment  in  Schools  Shown  in 
Wisconsin  Professor’s  Survey 

The  study  of  journalism  in  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges  since  the  establishment 
of  the  first  course  by  the  Uuniversity  of 
Wisconsin  in  1905  has  increased  until 
now  200  instructors  are  teaching  5,000 
students  in  50  schools,  according  to  a 
survey  just  made  by  L.  W.  Murphy,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  a  1921  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Murphy’s  estimate  by  courses  is 
as  follows :  Reporting,  3,000  students ; 
feature  writing,  2,100;  introductory 
courses,  4,500;  advertising,  2,700;  copy- 
reading,  1,500;  history  of  journalism. 
700;  ethics  of  journalism,  650;  country- 
journalism.  450;  law  of  the  press,  450. 

In  addition  to  these  courses,  students 
are  enrolled  in  courses  in  editorial  writ¬ 
ing,  critical  writing,  agricultural  journal¬ 
ism,  the  teaching  of  journalism,  publicity. 


Indiana  Retail  Lumber  Dealeri 
Consistent  Advertising 

Newspapers  afford  the  best  medii®  i- 
reaching  the  general  public  with  tht  jl 
vertising  messages  of  retail  lumber  i^l 
ers,  according  to  members  of  the  Rr 
Lumber  Dealers’  Association  of 
in  convention  last  week  in  Indianapr;! 

Association  members  voiced  their  ji 
proval  of  this  position  during  the  cor.vcl 
tion  sessions  and  insisted  that  retail  Ki 
her  dealers  should  make  a  more  thoro^ 
study  of  the  effectiveness  of  advtru^ 
especially  newspaper  advertising,  as' 
means  of  stimulating  wider  interest -I 
lumber  which  goes  into  homes. 

The  association  devoted  practically  ;v 
entire  opening  day  Wednesday  toast5?| 
of  advertising. 

Association  leaders  urged  that  evr 
retail  lumber  dealer  should  set  aside 
special  fund  annually  to  carry  on  an  n  I 
gressive  campaign  of  advertising.  E:;| 
mates  of  this  fund  ranged  from  one-t 
of  one  per  cent  to  one  per  cent,  of  j 
gross  income  of  a  retail  lumber  b-jsi* 
each  year. 

().  D.  Haskett  of  Indianapolis,  p-t 
dent,  led  the  opening  discussion  ofthe*l 
vertising  problems  of  the  retail  luuxl 
dealer.  Blaine  McGrath,  president  of-: 
.Advertising  Club  of  Indianapolis,  ga«J 
talk  Thursdav  noon. 


840,217 

Lines  Gain  in 

NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 

Over  the  year  1924 

TO  the  national  advertiser  the  Herald’s 
gain  in  National  Advertising  lineage  in 
1925  over  1924  indicates  a  decided  prefer¬ 
ence  for  this  medium  and  reveals  the  remark¬ 
able  prosperity  of  the  Miami  and  Florida 
field. 

47%%  Gain 

Following  are  the  figures  for  1924  and  1923 
given  in  lines — 

1925 . 2,601,543  Lines 

1924 . 1,761,326  “ 

840,217  Gain 

0iimi  Herato 

FLORIDA’S  MOST  IMPORTANT  NEWSPAPER 
Frank  B.  Shutts,  Publisher 


FIRST  in 

Automobile  Advertising 

P^OR  many  years  The  New  York 
Tim  es  has  published  more 
automobile  advertising  than  any 
other  New  York  newspaper.  In 
1925  The  New  YorkTimes  printed 
1,427,502  agate  lines  of  automobile 
advertising,  an  excess  over  the 
second  morning  newspaper  of 
344,372  lines  and  a  gain  over  the 
previous  year  of  149,008  lines. 


RECORD  /o/  1925  .  .  , 

'  Agate  Lines 

The  New  York  Times .  1,427,502 

Second  New  York  Newspaper .  1,083,130 

Third  New  York  Newspaper .  988,422 

Fourth  New  York  Newspaper .  569,112 

AUTOMOBILE  SHOW  WEEK 
January  9  to  16,  1926 

Agate  Lines 

The  New  York  Times .  151,600 

Second  New  York  Morning  Newspaper .  128,342 

Third  New  York  Morning  Newspaper .  89,310 

Fourth  New  York  Morning  Newspaper .  77?744 

The  sain  of  The  Xeiv  York  Times  in  automobile  advertisins 
durins  the  Xeu'  York  Automobile  Show  in  1926  over  the 
correspondins  period  of  1925  was  25,484  asute  lines. 

f  urk  Stoa 

'Fotal  advertising  volume  in  1925  of  publication  in  The  New  York  Times 
The  New  York  Times,  28,200,444  are  subject  to  censorship  to  protect 
lines,  an  excess  over  the  second  news-  readers  from  false,  misleading  or  ques- 

,  •  z  o  I-  tionable  announcements, 

paper  of  10,963,382  lines.  1  •  j  -i 

U  •  A  t  t  Circulation  in  1925,  average  daily 

More  significant  than  the  unprece-  Sunday,  386,284  copies,  the  largest 

dented  volume  of  advertising  was  its  group  of  intelligent,  thinking  persons 
character.  Advertisements  offered  for  ever  assembled  bv  a  newspaper. 
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FOUR  NEW  YORK  PRESS 
MEETS  SCHEDULED 

State  Publiihers,  Atiociated  Dailies  and 

A.  P.  Papers  Convene  Jan.  27-28-29 

At  Syracuse — State  Press  Assn. 

Gathers  Feb.  5  and  6 

The  New  York  State  Publi'iliers  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Syr¬ 
acuse,  Jan,  28-2'>,  at  Hotel  Syracuse. 
Members  of  the  .Associated  Dailies  of 
New  York  will  meet  in  conjunction  with 
the  Publishers  the  27th  and  28th  and 
the  two  organizations  will  merge  in  the 
annual  banquet  the  evening  of  tlie  28th. 

Speakers  for  the  joint  banquet  will 
be  (jrove  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  and  Hugh  O’Donnell,  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times.  The  banquet  will  be  6:30  o’clock 
Thursday  evening. 

The  publishers  will  begin  their  session 
at  a  luncheon  Thursday  noon,  followed 
hy  a  business  session.  At  5  o’clock  the 
New  York  State  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  will  hold  a  meeting.  Ed¬ 
ward  McKernon,  superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  Division  of  the  .Associated  Press, 
will  be  present. 

Among  other  subjects  for  discussion 
will  be  the  report  of  Field  Secretary  J. 
B.  Pinkham  on  “The  Outlook  of  the 
Labor  Problem  for  1926.’’  Legislative 
matters  will  be  discussed  by  Frederick 
H.  Keefe  of  Newburgh. 

Results  of  the  expansion  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  School  of  Printing  will  be  re¬ 
ported  by  Ross  \V.  Kellogg,  director,  of 
Ithaca.  Frank  Gannett  of  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  president  of  the  publishers’ 
group,  will  preside. 

The  New  A’ork  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  outlined  an  extensive  program 
for  its  74th  annual  convention  to  be  held 
Feb.  5  and  6,  at  Hotel  Onondaga,  Syra¬ 
cuse.  An  innovation  is  the  fact  that 
women  members  and  wives  of  the  editors 
will  also  attend  and  be  entertained  part 


of  the  first  day  by  the  Department  of 
Journalism  at  Syracuse  University. 

The  tentative  program  announces  the 
meeting  wil  be  called  to  order  at  8  o’clock 
Thursday  evening,  Feb.  4,  prior  to  the 
formal  sessions.  At  this  time  Emmet 
l-'inley,  general  manager  of  the  American 
Press  Aassociation,  will  lead  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  “Special  Representation  in  the 
National  Advertising  Field.” 

The  morning  session,  Feb.  5,  will  open 
at  10  a.m.  with  the  address  by  President 
John  W.  Baker,  Ithaca  Journal-News, 
following  which  committees  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  rest  of  the  session  includes 
the  report  of  Secretary  Jay  W.  Shaw, 
Elmira;  report  of  Treasurer  Elias  Vair, 
IVaferloo  Nnes;  address,  “Your  .Associa¬ 
tion  as  I  See  It,”  Prof.  John  O.  Sim¬ 
mons,  Department  of  Journalism,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University:  address,  “National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Situation,’,  James  O’Shaugh- 
nessy,  executive  secretary,  .American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies ;  ad¬ 
journment  for  joint  luncheon  with  Rotary 
Club  of  .Syracuse. 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  will  begin  at  2  o’clock  with  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  State  Comptroller  Vincent  B. 
Murphy  on  “The  State  Comptroller’s  Of- 
lice  and  the  Newspapers.”  Elmer  E. 
Conrath  of  the  Cttba  Patriot-Free  Press 
will  lead  discussion  of  “A’our  State  Press 
.Association  and  Envelope  Legislation.” 
“Value  of  the  Editor’s  Personal  Column,” 
discussion  will  be  led  by  Williston  Man- 
ley,  St.  Lawrence  Plain  Dealer;  “Local 
.Advertising,”  Charles  J.  Ryder,  Coble- 
skill  Times;  “Value  of  County  Press 
.Associations,”  led  by  Tom  Kenneth,  Pel¬ 
ham  Sun,  and  president  Westchester 
County  Weeklies,  .Associated;  “Free  Pub¬ 
licity,”  led  by  Willard  Wheeler,  Tully 
Times;  adjournment. 

Friday  evening  the  annual  dinner  will 
be  held.  President  John  W.  Baker  pre¬ 
siding.  Two  speakers  of  prominence  will 
be  present.  Singing  will  be  led  by  E.  C. 
Johnston,  manager  Western  Newspaper 
Union,  New  York  City, 

Saturday,  Feb.  6,  group  breakfasts  will 
be  held  from  8  ;30  to  9  :45  a.m.  as  follows  : 


“Semi- Weeklies”  table,  John  T.  Tuthill,  (J,  S.  ENVELOPE  PRlNTlI*' 

Jr.,  P  at  c  ho  g  ue  Advance,  presiding; 

“County  Seat  Weeklies”  table,  Merritt  M.  SCORED  IN  COLORADO 

Landoa,  Bath  Steuben  Advocate,  presid-  _ 

ing;  “Suburban  \Veeklies”  table,  A1  State  Editorial  A..oci«tion 
Brainard,  Kenniore  Record,  presiding.  ,  .  r-  j  •  d  , 

The  morning  session  will  begin  at  10  lution  Condemning  Practic*.. 
o’clock.  “.Appraisals  and  Insurance,”  dis-  Arthur  Craig  Elected 

cussion  will  be  led  by  Thomas  Alvord,  President 

Livonia  Gasette;  “State  Legislation,”  _ 

Frederick  H.  Keefe,  general  manager,  ’ 

Newburgh  Daily  News,  and  chairman  of  government  practice  of  pri;-- ; 

the  Newspapers’  Joint  Legislative  Com-  ®  envelopes  was  condcrj 

inittee;  reports  of  committees  and  elec-  Colorago  Editorial  Asswationij 

tion  of  officers;  adjournment.  niid-winter  meeting  m  De. 

Officers  wili  be  chosen  to  succeed  John  The  low  rate  quoted  bj 

W.  Baker,  president;  Elmer  E.  Conrath,  Rovernment  diverts  this  class  of 
vice-president;  Jav  W.  Shaw,  secretary;  ,  newspaper  job  plants  and  actsajif 
Elias  Vair,  treasurer.  '  detriment  to  this  phase  of  the  newsU 

_  business,  it  was  stated.  ■ 

n  g-  i-a  f-  ■  AL  J  The  principal  business  transacted  at il 

Dr.  CunhfTe  Going  Abroad  meeting  was  the  decision  to  employ  a  i*! 

Dr.  John  W.  Cunliffe,  director  of  the  tirne  field  secretary,  Edward  J.  Bmi 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism,  New  editor  of  the  Littleton  IndependeM 
York,  and  Mrs.  Cunliffe  will  sail  Jan.  30,  appointed  to  that  post.  Funds  to  debt 
for  a  six  months’  holiday  in  Europe.  A  this  expenditure  are  to  be  raised  ? 
farewell  tea  was  held  at  the  school  Jan.  assessment. 

19.  The  principal  speaker  was  Lester  Among  those  in  attendance  atthenl 
Markell.  ference  was  Frank  O.  Edgecombe,  fit 

-  lisher  of  the  Geneva  (Neb.)  S’igmi/.prsf 

Coolidge  Wreath  on  Franklin  Grave  ident  of  the  National  Editorial  Assobj 
r,  •  1  .  r-  I- 1  .  .1  1-1  heartily  endorsed  the  b 

President  Coolidge  sent  a  wreath  which  ^..^retarv  movement 

was  laM  on  the  grave  of  Benjamin  I-rank-  ^ew  officers  for  the  vear  were  elecd 
Ini  in  Girist  Church  burial  ground,  Phila-  follows:  Arthur  Craig,  Greelex  ^ 
delplma  Jan.  9  Laying  the  wreath  was  Countv  Nexvs,  president ;  R.  J.  Ball  [Z\ 
part  of  the  celebrEmon  of  Franklin  Week  Reporter-Herald,  vice-presideiit^ 

in  honor  of  the  2^h  anniversary  of  the  J.  Bemis,  secretary  and  Rot 

■Revolutionary  leader  s  birth.  Spencer  of  the  Fort  Morgan  Tmc 

California  Publi.her  Retiret  The" following  were  elected  to  sene, 

H.  A.  Giarters,  dean  of  Tulare  County,  die  Executive  Committee;  H.  F.  U, 
Cal.,  newspaper  editors,  has  retired  from  Gunnison;  L.  A.  Perry,  Hotchkiss;  R.[i 
journalism  after  40  years  of  service  on  Marlow,  Denver;  Bert  L.  Price,  .Alamo, 
the  Tulare  Daily  Register,  during  which  '’H'd  H.  J.  West  of  Golden. 

time  he  rose  from  typesetter  to  editor  and  _ 

owner.  He  has  sold  the  Register  after  23 

years  as  its  publisher.  Print,  264-Page  Edition  ] 

Salisbury  Post  Reaches  Majority  (^d.)  .rirgiij  on  Dot 

31,  published  a  264-page  edition  celebn:- 
The  Salisbury  (N.^  C.)  Evening  Post  ing  its  75th  anniversary,  and  the  oca 
on  Jan.  9,  celebrated  its  21st  anniversary,  pancy  of  its  new  home. 


Prints  264-Page  Edition 


14,477,071 

Thafs  The  1925  Lineage  Of 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal 

Akron,  Ohio 

and  it’s  only  a  six-day  issue,  too 

Supreme?  Yes,  Absolutely  Supreme 


Supreme  in  News 


Supreme  in  Circulation  i 

THE  CIRCULATION  IS  NOW  OVER  50,000 


Supreme  in  Advertising 


This  large,  productive  circulation,  covering  as  it  does  90%  of  the  English  speaking  homes 
in  Akron  and  70%  of  the  homes  in  the  surrounding  territory,  awaits  the  National  advertiser. 
And  don’t  forget  that  Akron  is  undoubtedly  the  most  prosperous  and  thriving  city  in  the 
country. 

/f  Live  Newspaper  in  a  Live  City  Means  a  Live  Market. 
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HOW 


The  Richmond  News  Leader 

Meets  the  Three  Tests  for  Dominance 


Test  /.— 


Saturation 

The  Richmond  News  Leader  sells  one  paper  for 
every  3.78  persons  in  Richmond.  This  degree  of 
saturation  is  only  equaled  by  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press,  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  Press  and  Leader. 


Test  I L— Circulation 


The  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION  of  The  Rich- 
mond  News  Leader  for  1925  was  61,998. 
This  circulation  exceeds  by  many  thousands 
the  circulation  of  any  other  paper  published 
in  Virginia. 

Test  III— Advertising 

The  Richmond  News  Leader  carried  in  1925 — 

12,174,582  Lines 

— of  advertising  in  311  days.  This  was 
1,487,668  lines  more  than  the  other  Richmond 
paper  carried  daily  and  Sunday  in  365  days. 

Saturation— Circulation— Advertising 
These  Are  the  Three  Great  Tests  for  Dominance 

and 

The  Richmond  Va.  News  Leader  Is  First  By  Every  Test 


Marbridge  Building, 
New  York 


FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES; 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

Waterman  Building,  Atlantic  Building, 

Boston  Philadelphia 

J.  B.  Keough,  Candler  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Tribune  Tower, 
Chicago 
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DECLARES  CIRCULATION  BUILDING  CONTESTS 
SOUNDLY  SERVE  MANY  NEWSPAPERS 

- By  C.  B.  HOLLISTER _ 


a  campaign,  conducted  at  a  psychological  the  trade  of  printer,  in  the  office  of  iL 
moment.  I  feel  that  the  publication  of  Butler  (Penn.)  American  Citizen  2! 
such  an  unfair,  misleading,  general  and  came  to  Chicago  in  1868  where  he  wori2 
anonymous  attact  as  that  of  “A  Pub-  on  the  Inter  Ocean  and  the  Tril^ 


lisher”  should  be  condemned. 


T  Ml.' ST  protest  as  unfair  the  statement 

signed  Publisher”  appearing  in 

KmroK  &  Publish™  for  January  6. 

The  Clez'eland  Plain  Dealer,  Phila- 
delfliia  Inquirer,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
InJiaiMpolis  Xcu's,  ll'ashington  Post, 
San  Prancisco  Chronicle,  Kansas  City 
Journal  Post,  Philadelphia  Record.  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal,  Dallas  Morning 
News,  Francisco  Bulletin,  Louisville 
Herald,  .Xashsille  Banner,  .Atlanta 
JouriutI,  Chattanooga  Times,  IVichita 
Beacon,  Deseret  lizvning  News  and  such 
papers  certainly  arc  extremely  important 
factors  in  American  journalism.  I  have 
conducted  campaigns  for  all  those  named 
and  more;  more  than  one  campaign  for 
many  of  them.  You  cannot  deny  that 
both  they  and  myself  have  a  right  to 
be  heard.  Xaturally,  1  cannot  speak  with 
authority  for  anyone  else  conducting  cam¬ 
paigns. 

When  a  newspaper  uses  my  service 
for  a  second  campaign,  1  regard  that 
as  the  best  possible  endorsement.  The 
Qeveland  Plain  Dealer  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  methods  used  and  the 
results  obtained  with  a  1921  campaign 
that  I  am  now  conducting  for  them,  on 
their  invitation,  the  greatest  prize  con¬ 
test  ever  announced  by  an  .\merican 
newspaper.  Or  consider  this;  In  two 
campaigns  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
(1919  and  1921)  I  secured  for  them  over 
70,(K)(>  new,  prejiaid  subscribers.  The 
Inquirer  has  never  shrunk  from  the  high 
circulation  figures  resulting  from  these 
camiwigns  but  has  gone  on  to  even 
greater  heights.  How  is  that  for  cir¬ 
culation  that  counts?  Or  this:  Eiutor 
&  Pubi.ishkr’s  last  Year  B<«)k  shows 
the  Memphis  Commercial  .Appeal  with 
approximately  1(K),(XX)  circulation,  which 
is  more  than  its  two  evening  competitors 
combined  could  claim.  .At  the  beginning 
of  192.1  it  was  printing  between  83.(X)() 
aiKl  H4.0(HI  daily,  and  easily  dominating 
its  Held,  yet  it  considered  it  well  worth 
while  to  use  my  campaign  services.  -A 
gain  of  17.000  new,  prepaid  subscribers 
resulted— and  li«)k  at  the  figures  to  see 
if  this  gain  is  not  holding  and  mounting, 
year  after  year! 

There  are  a  few  facts  plainly  set  forth. 
1  can  multiply  similar  instances. 

Now  let  me  ask  if  the  A.  B.  C.  or 
any  organization  .should  not  be  a  trifle 
careful  aliout  classing  as  ‘‘uiuneritorious” 
(or  whatever  word  “A  Publisher” 
wants)  circulation  seemed  by  a  sales 
force  of  ambitious  men  and  women 
working  for  prizes,  while  having  no 
thought  on  the  probable  class  and  merit 
of  readers  attracted  to  a  paper  by 
salacious  or  super-sensational  stories,  or 


.ns  are  secured,  the  unwilling-  Compein*  Room  Foreman  Sever.  50 

these  th<iusands  of  people  to  •  Since  then,  Jan.  2,  1876,  Mr.  Adair  'mj 

pajier  is  broken  down  to  the  Year.  With  Paper  l,een  an  employe  of  the  News  composin 


scriptions  on  the  strength  of  what  it 
will  help  him  to  win.  What  of  it?  The 
subscriptions 
ness  of 
take  the  pajie 
extent  that  the  pajK^r  is  given  a  hearing 
which  before  was  denied  it,  and  for 
a  time  (our  subscriptions  are  prepaid 
for  an  average  of  nine  months  to  a 
year )  the  paper  has  an  opportunity 
which  it  could  obtain  in  no  other  fashion 
of  selling  itself  to  these  subscribers. 

That  a  newspaper  which  has  “merit” 
will  hold  the  great  majority  of  its  gain 
is  proven,  not  only  by  the  examples  I 
have  named  above,  but  by  many  more ;  a 
newspaper  that  hasn’t  “merit”  had  better 
improve  itself  that  way  before  it  attempts 
to  gain  or  hold  any  circulation  of  any 
kiiKl. 

Practically  every  business  uses  some 
type  of  “introductory  offer”  to  secure 
new  business. 

Is  “A  Publisher”  one  of  those  who, 
either  through  lack  of  energy  and  en¬ 
terprise  on  his  own  p:irt  or  through  in¬ 
tense  satisfaction  with  the  status  quo 
of  the  circulation  situation  in  his  own 
field,  wants  to  throttle  by  organized 
action  the  individual  initiative  of  other 
jiublishers  seeking  higher  circulation  and 
therefore  greater  advertising  revenue? 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  certainly 
not  advocate  to  any  newspaper  the  con¬ 
ducting  of  four  annual  campaigns  when 
it  did  not  seem  able  to  hold  the  gain 
they  secured.  In  the  second,  the  re¬ 
funding  of  20^  of  all  cash  turned  in 
to  camlidates  is  beyond  my  experience ; 
the  custom  is  to  ]iav  only  non-winners 
a  commission,  which  is  practically  always 
IfT'/o  and  on  new  subscriptions  only. 

The  slash  in  prices,  however,  is  the 
nub  of  the  matter.  .At  one  fell  swoop 
“.A  Publisher”  is  charging  a  loss  of 
thousands — on  both  paiH*rs.  too,  I  sup¬ 
pose — to  the  campaign  business.  Let  me 
point  this  out :  It  was  the  competitor’s 
recognition  of  the  power  of  a  campaign 
and  of  the  fact  that  no  other  method 
could  equal  it,  that  caused  him  to  in¬ 
augurate  the  price  cut.  Why  the  paper 
conducting  the  campaign  saw  fit  to 
follow  can  not  be  answered  without  more 
facts  in  the  case.  That  fact  remains, 
from  “A  Publisher’s”  statement,  that  the 
camiiaign  company  evidently  did  increase 
its  client’s  circulati»>n  by  a  40  per  cent 
gain. 

The  campaign  business  has  existed  for 
thirty  years  and  has  lieen  of  service 
to  hundreds  of  papers,  many  of  whom  in 
my  opinion,  really  owe  their  present 
prosperity  to  the  progress  resulting  from 


ADAIR  LEAVES  CHICAGO  NEWS 


-Several  years  later  he  joined  the  Chica^ 
.Morning  Courier.  When  the  Daily 
was  founded,  .Adair  went  to  work  fgr 
Victor  I^wson,  setting  the  first  type 


.Andrew  B.  .Adair  has  announced  his 
resignation  as  superintendent  of  the  com¬ 
posing  riHim  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
effective  Jan.  30, 


employe 

riKim. 

■’The  closing  forms  of  The  Chicam 
Daily  News  have  never  been  ‘late’  in  j| 
the  years  of  its  publication,”  Mr.  .Adjj, 
1926.  ”'^28  da'>-s'  associates  at  the  time  of  the 

.ftilr'i,*  preseiitation.  “I  challenge  anv  iw». 


Andrew  B.  Adai. 


a  n  n  I  versary 
both  the  News 
and  Mr.  Adair, 
his  associates  in 
tlie  composing 
room  presented 
him  with  a  gold 
watch  and  chain 
aiul  the  joint 
chapel  of  the 
News  held  a  special  meeting,  adopting 
suitable  resolutions  in  recognition  of  the 
date.  Mr.  .Adair,  in  return,  presented 
each  of  his  assix'iates  with  a  copy  of  his 
autobiography,  which  included  facts  of 
interest  to  his  fellow  workers. 

Mr.  .Allair  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Ven¬ 
ango  county,  Penn.,  Oct.  9.  1850.  He 

went  to  work  at  the  age  of  11  on  the 
death  of  his  father.  .After  the  lad  had 

tried  many  jobs  he  was  apprenticed  to 


after  he  celebrated  P''s'sentation.  1  challenge  any 
his  50th  anniver-  'jj  to  show  a  likt 

.sarv  with  the  ’’‘■‘^‘’1'^'  \r-  t-  i 

When  Victor  F.  I^wson  died,  he  Itft 

On  Jan  2,  the  $25,000.  The  day  that  Mr 

joint  half-century  learned  of  the  bequest  he  said  to 

an  associate : 

“1  wish  V'^ictor  I^wson  were  alive  agaio 
with  my  $25,0(X)  in  his  pocket.” 

Mr.  .Adair  plans  to  live  in  Orange, 
Cal. 


Moore  Now  Magazine  Editor 

H.  Napier  Moore,  manager  of  the 
.Montreal  Star  News  Bureau,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  Maclecui's  Magazim 
succeeding  J.  V.  McKenzie,  who  bMomei 
eilitorial  representative  of  the  Hears 
magazine  in  London.  Mr.  Moore  began 
his  newspaper  career  with  the  NewcaslU- 
on-Tyne  Daily  Journar  in  1910.  Comiig 
to  Canada  some  time  after,  he  engaged 
in  free  lancing  until  1915,  when  he  joined 
the  Montreal  Star  as  assistant  telegraph 
eilitor.  From  1918  to  1923  he  repru 
senteil  the  Star  in  New  York  returning 
to  organize  the  Star’s  news  bureau. 


93,000  families  in  Seattle  and  its  trading  area. 
12,000  families -or  one  in  every  eight— read 
ONLY  one  daily  newspaper,  the 

SEATTLE  UNION  RECORD 

There  are  three  other  daily  newspapers  in  the  field,  each  getting  a  good 
share  of  National  .Advertising.  THE  RECORD  at  present  gets  very  little. 
It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  general  advertiser  wishes  to  deliberately  cut 
himself  off  from  communication  with  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people 
of  Seattle  and  its  trading  area. 

WE  WANT  .A  SPECI.AL  REPRESENTATIVE  who  can  vision  our  field  and 
sell  it  to  the  National  .Advertiser.  Ours  is  not  an  easy  proposition.  It 
requires  a  man  or  an  agency  with  guts  and  go.  Because  this  newspaper  is 
as  yet  almost  altogether  unsold  in  the  national  field,  the  rewards  to  courage 
ami  ability  will  be  proportionately  greater.  Address 

E.  B.  AULT,  Publisher, 

Seattle  Union  Reoonl,  Seattle,  Washington 


secured  by  strongarm  solicitors  using  fe  m -'P. 

typical  Ixiok-salesmen  methods  among  peo-  ^  | 


pie  not  capable  of  resisting  them,  particu¬ 
larly  as  no  prepayment  is  asked. 

Cert.'iinly  the  writer  of  that  article 
knows  that  a  large  percentage  of  readers 
of  any  newspaper  take  that  particular  one 
as  a  matter  of  habit.  The  opposite^  is 
also  true.  Many  people,  without  giving 
deep  thought  to  the  subject  or  without 
real  reason,  think  of  a  certain  paper  as 
not  interesting  to  them.  It  is  to  over¬ 
come  this  “inertia  of  not  taking”  that 
newspapers  use  various  means. 

Some  advertise  their  wares  widely 
throughout  their  territory,  usually  em¬ 
phasizing  various  types  of  features  which 
they  try  out  for  the  purpose  of  attract¬ 
ing  new  readers.  Others  use  premiums, 
which  are  inducements  to  purchasers  and 
which  call  for  constant  repetition  of  the 
offers  to  hold  the  circulation  thus  gained, 
since  the  readers  expect  a  premium  as 
a  bonus  for  taking  the  paper.  Still 
others  use  circulation  campaigns. 

What  arc  these  campaigns?  They  are 
the  organization  of  sales  forces  number¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  other 
than  the  newspaper  business,  induced  by 
the  hope  of  winning  rewards  to  spend 
their  spare  time  securing  subscriptions 
W  the  newspapers. 

Naturally,  one  of  these  salesmen,  or 
candidate  as  we  call  him,  will  first  work 
among  his  friends,  co-workers,  neighbors, 
and  so  on,  and  will  obtain  their  sub- 


The  International 
Syndicate 

BALTIMORE 

“Catering  to  your 
better  needs 
since  1899** 

Uses 

CERTIFIED 
DRY  MATS 


Is  Time  Money  in  Your  Plant? 

Q(  If,  generally  speaking,  time  is  money,  then  in 
the  newspaper  plant  time  is  priceless. 

Q  The  4  to  7  minutes  spent  in  drying  wet  mats 
on  the  forms  under  the  steam  tables  is  just  so 
much  time  lost.  And  unnecessarily  so. 

Q  With  the  Certified  Cold  process  of  stereotyp' 
ing,  these  invaluable  minutes  are  SAVED,  and 
you  get  “wet  mat”  printing  just  the  same. 
Let  us  prove  it  to  you. 

CERTm  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y 

for  wet  mat  printing  with  DRY  MAT  facility — um  Cmtifiods. 

MADE  IN  U.  S.  A. 
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THOSE  LAST 
FRENZIED  MINUTES 
JUST  BEFORE 
THE  DEAD  LINE 


W HEN  you  need  type  and  need  it  quickly;  when  heads 
must  he  reset  and  a  couple  of  additional  sticks  for  a  late 
story  and  some  ad  correction  and  then  at  the  last  minute  a 
new  lead  for  a  page  one  story;  when  every  man  and  every 
machine  must  do  the  work  of  two,  hopping  frantically 
from  one  joh  to  another,  hack  and  forth,  all  over  the  shop: 

__  I  That’s  when  Continuous  Com- 

position  Linotypes  are  worth 
Jrofeii'  their  weight  in  gold. 


Continuous  Composition  from  all  magazines. 

Continuous  Composition  of  new  copy  or  correc¬ 
tions,  in  any  size  and  any  face,  instantly,  with¬ 
out  waits  or  delays. 

Continuous  Composition  is  always  a  time  saver 
and  a  money  saver,  but  just  before  press  time 
it*s  a  life  saver. 


MODEL  25 

Two  Standard  Interrhangeable  Main  Magazines 

MODEL  26 

Two  Standard  Interrhangeable  Main  Magazines 
Two  Standard  Interrhangeable  Auxiliary  Magazines 
All  Operated  by  a 
Single  Power-driven  Keyboard 

All  Magazine!  Quickly  Removed  from  tha  Front 
and  Interchangeable  with  Other  Linotype* — Con¬ 
tinuous  Composition  from  All  Magazines — Can  be 
Supplied  for  either  30  or  42  Picas 
Maximum  Measure 


LINOTYPE' 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 


Brooklyn,  New  York 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  ORLEANS 


CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED.  TORONTO 
Ai9meim$  im  tk0  Principal  CiHa$  of  tho  World 


Composed  entirely  on  the  Linotype  in  the  Bodoni  Series 
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NEWSPAPER  ETHICS,  COSTS  AND  NEWS 
STANDARDS  CHAPEL  HILL  TOPICS 

Second  Annual  Newspaper  Institute  at  U.  of  North  Carolina 
Draws  100  Editors — Owens  Presents  Baltimore 
Sun  Cost  Figures 


is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
”  successful  press  meetings  held  in 
North  Carolina  came  to  a  close  Friday 
afterncKin,  Jan.  15, 
with  adjournment 
of  the  second 
Newspaper  Insti- 
t  u  t  e  held  at 
Chapel  Hill  un¬ 
der  the  auspices 
of  the  North 
Carolina  Press 
Association  and 
the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 
There  were  more 
than  100  editors 
in  attendance  dur¬ 
ing  the  three-day 

Tame.s  \V.  Atkins  session. 

.Among  the 
speakers  were  President  H.  W.  Chase  of 
the  University ;  Gov.  Angus  \V.  McLean, 
editor,  Richmond  (V'^a.)  News-Leader; 
Frank  P.  Graham,  associate  professor  of 
history  at  the  University;  Robert  W. 
Lathan,  editor.  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News 
and  Courier;  Ole  Buck,  field  manager, 
Nebraska  Press  Association;  Hamilton 
Owens,  editor,  Baltimore  Sun ;  James  C. 
Latimer,  field  secretary.  Press  Congress 
of  the  World ;  M.  V.  Atwood,  managing 
editor,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch’, 
Gerald  W.  Johnson,  professer  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  U.  L.  - 

McCall,  Southern 
Division  superin¬ 
tendent,  A  s  s  o  - 
ciated  Press,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. ;  Nelson 
Antrim  C  r  a  w  - 
ford,  director  of 
information,  U.  S 
Department  o  f 
Agriculture ;  and 
James  O’Shaugh- 
nessy,  executive 
secretary,  Ameri¬ 
can  Association 

o  f  Advertising  Hamuton  Owens 
Agencies. 

The  editors  were  banqueted  Thursday 
evening  at  the  Carolina  Inn,  during  the 
course  of  which  phases  of  the  publishing 
business  were  discussed  by  experts. 
Higher  ideals  were  stressed  throughout. 
The  ethics  of  the  newspaper  profession 
came  in  for  much  attention.  The  growing 
activities  of  the  publicity  experts  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  men  and  corporations  with 
selfish  motives,  engaged  in  trying  to  “put 
over  something,”  were  considered. 

Hamilton  Owens,  editor  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  gave  the  Institute  a  highly  in¬ 
teresting  discussion  of  problems  in  making 
a  newspaper  budget.  Mr.  Owens  came  in 
place  of  Paul  Patterson,  publisher  of  the 
Sun,  who  was  detained  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Owens  brought  a  chart  showing 
how  the  budget  of  the  Sun  newspapers  is 
divided  among  the  various  department.s. 
He  pointed  out  that  of  the  total  expendi¬ 
tures  last  year,  16.23  per  cent  went  to  the 
editorial  and  news  departments;  17.30  per 
cent  went  to  the  mechanical  department; 
6.03  per  cent  went  for  the  distribution  of 
the  newspapers  (wages,  materials,  trans¬ 
portation,  postage,  etc.)  ;  while  other  ex¬ 
penditures  were  divided  as  follows;  3.16 
j)cr  cent  for  circulation  (executive  and 
promotion  salaries,  office,  promotion  and 
other  expenses)  ;  5.19  per  cent  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  business  (salaries,  traveling 
and  promotion)  ;  2.26  per  cent  for  ac¬ 
counting  f  salaries  and  collection  ex- 
jiense) ;  2.72  per  cent  for  administration 
(salaries  of  officers,  postage,  telephone, 
legal  and  general  office  expenses)  ;  .53  for 
maintenance  of  property  and  plant  (build¬ 
ing  and  plant)  ;  41.53  per  cent  for  news¬ 
print  and  news  ink ;  5.27  per  cent  for 
photogravure  paper  and  printing  and 
comic  paper  and  printing  (although 
photos  and  comics  arc  included  in  the 
editorial  expense).  - — 


Hamieton  Owens 


The  newspapers  of  the  South  are  not 
comiK'tently  manned  to  meet  the  swift 
changes  that  have  taken  place  during  the 
last  decade,  Robert  Lathan,  editor  of  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier,  in 
an  address  Thursday  morning. 

“Ten  years  ago  most  of  the  questions 
which  we  had  to  handle  were  of  long 
standing  and  we  were  all  reasonably 
familiar  with  them,”  he  declared.  “Today 
we  do  not  know  the  facts  of  the  problems 
upon  whose  sedution  so  much  depends. 

“The  news  that  goes  on  the  sporting 
pages  is  written  and  edited  by  experts. 
Of  how  many  other  news  departments 
of  the  average  southern  newspapers  is 
that  true?  How  many  reporters  can  you 
name  who  could  write  a  story  about  such 
matters  that  would  have  any  special 
value?  How  many  first  class  reporters 
do  you  know  of  any  kind  outside  of 
sports? 

“The  men  can  be  had.  .\11  of  us  see 
them  come  from  time  to  time.  Most  of 
the  time  we  see  them  go.  Why  do  they 
go?  Because  they  are  not  paid  enough. 
That  is  the  plain  truth  bluntly  put.” 

Newspapers  of  North  Carolina  should 
carry  more  local  advertising  than  they 
now  have,  James  O’Shaughnessy  stated  in 
his  address  Friday. 

“The  bulk  of  newspaper  advertising  is 
local  and  probably  always  will  be,”  he 
said.  “The  publisher  gives  more  thought 
to  his  local  advertising.  But  with  all  that 
the  average  newspaper  publisher  does  not 
give  local  advertising  all  the  study  it  de¬ 
serves. 

“The  more  local  advertising  the  news- 
I>aper  carries,  the  more  national  adver¬ 
tising  may  be  attracted  and  we  know  that 
the  more  national  advertising  carried  the 
more  local  advertising  follows  in  its  train. 

“Almost  without  exception  the  weekly 
should  be  carrying  more  local  advertising 
and  preserving  the  normal  ratio  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  to  local  advertising.” 

At  the  Friday  session,  M.  V.  Atwood, 
managing  editor  of  the  Utica  Observer- 
Dispatch  gave  two  talks — one  before  the 
group  of  weekly  publishers  and  the  other 
before  the  publishers  of  dailies. 

To  the  daily  group,  Mr.  Atwood  pre¬ 
sented  the  results  of  a  survey  he  made  of 
North  Carolina  dailies  for  the  Chapel 
Hill  conference. 

.  Ole  Buck  recommended  that  the  as¬ 
sembled  editors  employ  a  field  representa¬ 
tive. 

His  recommendation  for  a  field  man  for 
North  Carolina  was  taken  under  con¬ 
sideration,  and  it  is  probable  that  such  a 
man  will  be  put  in  the  field  at  the  next 
meeting,  at  which  time  business  will  be 
transacted  and  officers  elected.  James  W. 
Atkins,  managing  editor  of  the  Gastonia 
Ganctte  and  president  of  the  North  Carp- 
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lina  Association  presided  at  the  sessions. 

Before  dispersing  the  newspaper  folk 
endorsed  the  Institute  idea.  President 
H.  W.  Chase,  of  the  University,  invited 
the  visitors  to  make  Chapel  Hill  their 
permanent  headquarters,  stating  that  the 
University  and  the  newspapers  were 
working  toward  a  common  goal — the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  public. 


F.  M.  KEFFER  NEW  HEAD 
OF  CALIFORNIA  GROUP 

Publiiher  of  Van  Nuy«  News  Elected 

President  of  Southern  Editorial 
Assn.  —  Government  Envelope 
Printing  Hit 

More  than  200  editors,  publishers  and 
newspaper  men  attended  the  38th  annual 
convention  of  the  Southern  California 
editorial  As.sociation  at  the  Clark  Hotel, 
l>os  Angeles,  Jan.  15-16.  The  meeting 
was  doubly  important  for  in  addition  to 
routine  business,  much  attention  was  given 
to  completing  arrangements  for  entertain¬ 
ing  the  national  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  June  30  to  July  3,  inclusive.  To 
assist  in  this  matter  H.  C.  Hotaling  of 
St.  Paul,  executive  secretary  of  the  N.  E. 
A.  was  present. 

J.  R.  Gabbert,  retiring  president,  was 
in  the  chair.  The  convention  deplored 
the  attitude  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
encroaching  upon  the  business  of  country 
newspaper  job  shops  in  the  matter  of  en¬ 
velope  printing,  recommended .  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  uniform  legal  rates,  discussed 
ways  and  means  for  checking  the  free 
publicity  evil,  and  considered  libel  in¬ 
volvements. 

Election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  F'rank  M.  Keffer,  publisher  of 
the  Van  Nuys  News  as  president.  Other 
officers  are:  Harry  S.  Webster,  publisher, 
San  Bernardino  Sun,  first  vice-president 
and  chairman  of  the  dailies  division ;  To¬ 
bias  Larson,  publisher  and  editor,  Clare¬ 
mont  Courier,  second  vice-president  and 
chairman  of  weeklies  division;  Will  E. 
Westland,  editor  Upland  News,  third 
vice-president  and  chairman  of  printers’ 
division. 

The  Association  amended  its  constitu¬ 
tion,  eliminating  the  post  of  secretary. 
Instead  provision  was  made  for  an  exe¬ 
cutive  secretary  and  business  manager 
Ben  H.  Read,  who  has  been  functioning 


in  practically  same  capacity  during 
year,  was  named  to  this  post. 

Douglas  of  the  Lahabra  Star  was  eWtJ 
treasurer.  ™ 

New  members  of  the  executive  comniii 
tee  are :  Carroll  S.  Smith,  Lamesa  Setm 
J.  J.  Fraser,  Oxford  Courier,  and  F  S 
Hosfelt,  Colton  Courier.  Three  memW 
holding  over  are  O.  M.  Cannon,  Siuk 
Maria  Times;  M.  D.  Witter,  fironj! 
News,  and  PL  O.  Wickizer,  South  PjJ 
dena  Record. 

Executive  Secretary  Hotaling  of  th 
National  Editorial  Association  in  hisjj, 
dress  charged  that  country  newspaw, 
publishers  who  depend  in  part  on  tli^ 
job  departments  are  being  unfairly  jj. 
fringed  on  by  the  U.  S.  Post  Office  ft. 
partment. 

“Newspapers  have  almost  reached 
end  of  their  rope  because  of  enoriDou 
F'ederal  tax  burdens  and  other  discriminj. 
tions,”  he  said.  “It  is  high  time  for  pel), 
lishers  everywhere  to  make  common  ca® 
that  their  influence  may  be  felt  in  Wash 
ington.  They  can  if  they  will.” 

Mr.  Hotaling  prophesied  that  the  forft. 
coming  N.  E.  A.  convention  would  meat 
much  to  California. 

Following  the  convention  all  of  the  vih 
tors  started  on  a  tour  of  the  State  unde 
the  auspices  of  the  Associated  Califona 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  They  were  to 
visit  65  cities.  The  Women’s  Auxilian 
of  the  Southern  Editorial  Association  or. 
ganized  with  Verna  Gales  Hosfelt  of  tbr 
Colton  Courier,  president ;  Mrs.  Ben  E 
Read,  Los  Angeles,  vice-president,  and 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Turner  of  Redondo  to  providt 
for  entertainment  of  the  editors  en  route 

The  chief  local  interest  in  the  conven¬ 
tion  just  closed  was  centred  around  the 
award  of  two  trophies  for  outstanding 
editorial  achievements.  The  Los  Angela 
Times  cup  for  the  Southern  California 
weekly  producing  the  best  appearing  first 
page  went  to  Timothy  Brownhill,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Puente  Journal.  There  was 
keen  competition  between  40  entries.  J. 
P.  Baumgartner,  publisher  of  the  .S'anij 
.■I no  Register,  won  the  J.  R.  Gabbert  cup 
for  the  best  editorial  page  appearing  in 
any  daily  member  of  the  Association.  The 
contests  were  judged  by  Marc  N.  Good- 
now,  head  of  Journalism  Department,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California;  H.  C 
Hotaling  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  Burton  L 
Smith,  State  editor,  Los  .dngeles  Tims. 

Re-enters  Daily  Field 

The  Placcrznlle  (Cal.)  Republican,  los- 
merly  a  daily,  then  a  tri-weekly,  is  again 
publishing  as  a  six-day  evening  newspaper. 


Ludlow  Proves 
Indispensable 

Mr.  William  T.  Delaphaine  expresses  his  opinion  of 
the  service  the  Ludlow  is  giving  the  News  and  Post  of 
Frederick,  Maryland. 

WE  have  had  our  Ludlow  in  service  for  four 
years  in  our  newspaper  plant.  It  has  been 
used  day  and  night  on  our  two  daily  pa¬ 
pers,  The  News,  afternoon,  and  The  Post,  morning, 
supplying  the  bulk  of  our  advertising  display  and  also 
considerable  head  letter. 

“We  pride  ourselves  on  having  the  best  equipped 
newspaper  plant  in  the  United  States  for  a  city  of  this 
size  and  we  feel  that  the  Ludlow  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  our  equipment.” 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Cly bourn  Avenue 


San  Francisco:  .S  Third  Street 
Atianta:  41  Marietta  Street 


CHICAGO 


New  York :  6.1  Park  Row 
Boston:  261  Franklin  Street 


LUDLOW  QUALITY  COMPOSITION 
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SELL  in  the  Iowa  Market 
-because  Iowa  is  able  to  BUY! 

Alert  manufacturers  of  quality  products  are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  give  their  1926  sales  a  hig 
boost  by  advertising  in  Iowa’s  daily  newspapers.  The  increased  buying  power  of  Iowa’s  586,000  families — practi¬ 
cally  all  of  whom  are  readers  of  Iowa  Daily  Newspapers — coupled  with  the  definite  aid  available  to  advertisers  by 
the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Association,  now  affords  an  unparalleled  ojjportunity  for  profitable  merchandising. 


The  IOWA 
MERCHANDISING  PLAN 
Will  Help  You  SELL — 

The  following  definite  help  in  marketing  your 
products  is  available  in  31  leading  cities  and  towns 
—guaranteed  to  every  advertiser  using  5,000  lines 
or  more  of  space  by  the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Individual  Papers  Will: 

1.  Make  a  study  of  local  market  and  trade  ter¬ 
ritory. 

2.  Supply  complete  and  accurate  list  of  retail 
grocers,  druggists  and  other  lines  of  business 
in  newspaper's  home  and  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory. 

3.  Introduce  the  advertiser's  salesman  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  big  retailers.  Advise  advertiser  as  to 
relative  sales  standing  of  competing  products. 

4.  Urge  retailers  to  feature  displays  of  nationally 
adverti.sed  products,  and  furnish  advertiser 
with  names  of  stories  that  will  make  use  of 
window  displays. 

5.  Make  market  investigation  for  prospective  ad¬ 
vertisers.  (Identity  to  be  made  known  first.) 

6.  Urge  local  retailers  to  mention  advertiser's 
products  in  their  own  advertisements,  thus 
tying  up  with  the  company’s. 

7.  Send,  on  receipt  of  contract,  a  multigraphed 
letter  to  list  of  retailers  in  the  territory,  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  campaign. 


Consider  these  FACTS— 

Iowa  is  first  in  the  number  of  automobiles  on  farms. 

The  value  of  Iowa’s  corn,  oats,  horses,  hogs,  poultry  and  eggs  tops 
all  other  states. 


Iowa’s  farms  exceed  in  value  those 
of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  Jersey,  Deleware, 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Florida.  Alabama,  Ari¬ 
zona,  Utah,  Nevada,  New  Mexico 
and  Wyoming  combined. 

Iowa’s  wool  crop  is  worth  more  than 
California’s  figs. 

Iowa’s  apple  crop  is  worth  more 
than  that  of  any  of  the  Pacific  or 
Mountain  States. 


One-half  of  all  America's  washing 
machines  are  manufactured  in  Iowa. 

Iowa  has  the  largest  plants  in  the 
production  of  Baskets,  Buttons. 
Crackers,  Macaroni,  Butter,  Cereals. 
Calendars,  Steel  Furnaces,  Stump 
Pullers,  Wall  Plaster,  Brick  and 
Tile,  Motor  Tractors  and  Washing 
Machines. 

The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  Iowa 
is  smaller  than  in  any  other  state — 
and  nearly  every  family  takes  a  daily 
newspaper!  (586,070  families  — 
newspaper  circulation,  571,485.) 


For  detailed  information  on  Iowa  Markets  and  the  Iowa  Merchandising 
Plan,  write  direct  to  The  lou'a  Daily  Press  Association,  Davenport.  Iowa. 
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here  Every  Family  Takes  a  Daily  Newspaper 
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SOCIETY  OF  EDITORS 

WHAT  is  the  matter  with  the  membership  of 
tlie  American  Society  of  Xewspai>er  I'.ditors? 
With  a  splendid  program  offering,  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  editors  attended  last  week's  annual  meeting 
at  Washington.  It  is  inconceivable  that  daily  news¬ 
paper  editors  would  permit  such  classic  events  as 
Dr.  George  Barton  Cutten's  psychoanalysis  of  news, 
William  Hard's  penetrating  discussion  of  the  political 
job,  or  indeed  a  half  dozen  other  really  great  speeches 
on  vitals  of  newspaper  work,  to  i>ass  them  by  if  there 
was  any  way  short  of  stage-coaching  to  reach  Wash¬ 
ington.  Why  those  vacant  chairs?  We  are  puzzled. 

If  you  want  to  get  a  brand  new  slant  on  the  art 
of  editing  turn  immediately  to  Dr.  Cutten's  address, 
which  we  are  presenting  practically  in  full  text  in 
this  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Here  is  stuff  to 
stir  the  dry  bones  of  routine  practice!  You  don't 
have  to  agree  entirely  with  it  to  get  a  thrill.  Only 
two  score  newspaper  editors  heard  the  pai)er  read. 

The  editor's  society  is  a  success.  It  was  wisely 
launched  and  its  conduct  to  date  has  been  admirable. 
No  egotist  or  stuffed  shirt  has  succeeded  in  playing 
czar  over  it.  No  one  has  used  it  for  selfish  ends. 
It  is  democratic,  wide-open  for  all  eligible  editors, 
the  debates  are  sincere  and  soundly  helpful  because 
smacking  of  actual  practice,  and  the  speakers  have 
been  selected  for  what  they  might  be  expected  to 
reveal  rather  than  for  position  or  oratory. 

If  the  society  had  done  nothing  more  than  give 
to  the  profession  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  1923,  which 
has  become  the  law  of  our  journalism,  its  existence 
would  be  a  thousand  times  justified.  But  it  has 
done  much  more  and  it  is  obvious  that  its  work  has 
just  begun.  Its  field  is  as  broad  as  the  universe. 

Individualistic  editors,  editors  who  are  tied  to  their 
desks,  editors  who  are  satisfied  with  old  conventions, 
should  be  assigned  by  their  publishers  to  attend  every 
society  meeting,  in  the  opinion  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
MsiiKR.  No  expense  bill  of  the  year  should  be  more 
readily  audited.  Young,  eager  editorial  men.  who 
believe  that  the  edge  of  newspaper  service  has  only 
been  scratched,  should  attend  and  throw  their  hats 
into  the  ring  of  the  open  forum.  No  editor  with  ears 
to  hear  and  mind  to  comprehend  can  sit  through 
a  session  of  this  society  and  fail  to  gain  impressions 
that  will  improve  his  daily  product. 

1-!ditor  &  Publisher  takes  great  pride  in  pre.sent- 
ing  in  this  issue,  for  the  benefit  of  the  craft,  a  steno- 
grajihic  report  of  the  proceedings  and  principal  ad¬ 
dresses.  If  you  want  a  fea.st  of  information  and  a 
new  inspiration  for  achievement  in  journalism,  read 
it  and  put  it  on  file  for  the  ready  reference  of  the 
staff. 

li'hat  are  you  doin^  to  get  the  nnvspat'er 
or  (idzvrtisins  society  of  ivhich  you  are  a  meiii- 
ber  attacking  the  press  agent  esdi.’ 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  DECLINE 

Additional  reasons  for  declining  interest  in 
some  editorial  pages  are  presented  herewith. 
The  following  is  the  first  paragraph  of  an 
editorial  found  in  a  newspaper  of  the  Middle  West : 

“When  Mr.  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson  was  in  town 
some  weeks  ago,  a  few  stich  fine  and  logical  minds  as 

those  of  Mr.  -  and  Mr.  - ,  and  others 

equally  altruistic  and  up  to  date,  marveled  at  the 
shocking  conditions  rampant  in  this  country  which 
Mr.  Hobson  brought  to  their  attention  as  an  officer  of 
the  International  Narcotic  Education  Association,  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  famous  conference  held  a  year  or  so 
ago  in  Geneva  in  connection  with  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  in  which  the  Family  of  Nations  represented 
in  that  bo<ly,  and  others  without  its  pale  like  the 
I’nited  States,  fought  valorously  to  check  the  appalling 
growth  of  this  evil  everywhere,  hut  particularly  in  this 
land  of  ‘the  free  and  the  brave’.’’ 

Here  is  another  concrete  answer  to  the  problem  of 
sustaining  popular  interest  in  editorial  views,  clipped 
from  another  newspaper  who.se  identity  is  mercifully 
concealed : 

“It  is  desirable  that  the  people  of  the  city  get  to 
know  their  Municipal  Manager,  but  rather  by  his  works 
than  by  his  words.  The  one  counts,  or  it  discounts 
the  other,  which  in  that  case  better  had  not  been  said. 
The  informal  appearing  of  the  City  Manager  before 
some  popular  gatherings  of  the  mingled  population, 
irrespective  of  classes,  has  its  merit  as  an  acquaintance- 
maker  through  personal  appearance  and  personal  touch.” 


I  A  L 


For  a  dream  eometh  through  the  multitude 
of  business;  and  a  fool’s  voice  is  known  by 
multitude  of  words. — Ecclesiastes,  V;  3. 


LABOR  NEWS 

have  put  your  finger  on  one  of  the  weak- 
I  est  spots  in  .American  journalism,"  writes  a 
veteran  New  York  newspaper  man  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Editor  &  Publisher’s  view  that  the  coal 
.strike  has  been  the  worst  neglected  big  story  of  re¬ 
cent  years. 

“In  this  town,"  the  letter  continues,  “the  only  paper 
that  makes  labor  a  full-time  assignment  is  the  .Vnt' 
}’^ork  World.  Yet  we  have  in  New  York  600,000  or 
more  union  card  holders,  and  goodness  knows  how 
many  employers  and  others  directly  interested  in 
nnion-made  products.  And  New  York  does  better 
than  most  .American  cities,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  Boston,  which  for  years  has  gone  in  for  labor 
news  more  extensively,  though  perhaps  not  more  in¬ 
telligently,  than  any  other  city. 

“The  whole  trouble  with  laluir  news  is  that  from 
time  immemorial  it  has  been  reported  on  the  police 
court  basis— the  big  story  has  been  the  number  of 
heads  busted,  or  the  calling  out  of  troops. 

“The  fact  is  often  overlooked  that  there  is  an¬ 
other  side  to  labor;  that  is.  someone  else  besides 
union  men  are  interested  in  labor  news.  Employers, 
investors,  business  men  generally  are  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  and  a  newspaper  that  pays  attention  to  .such 
news  will  get  as  many  inquiries  from  banks  as  from 
labor  men." 

\Ye  publish  these  observations  as  a  constructive 
suggestion  to  editors.  We  believe  them  to  be  true. 
Labor  is  the  rock  upon  which  the  whole  structure 
of  the  man-made  world  stands.  Its  news  is  much 
more  vital  to  the  welfare  of  every  strata  of  society 
than  much  news  that  is  being  stressed,  such,  for 
instance,  as  news  concerning  financial  speculation. 
Labor  is  not  necessarily  “union  labor.”  The  best 
labor  reporter  is  an  honorable  and  experienced  news¬ 
paper  man  with  a  background  of  economics.  He 
approaches  his  subject  fearlessly  and  with  open  eyes 
and  ears.  He  gets  the  “whole  story.”  His  primary 
object  is  not  to  produce  sensations,  nor  create  news 
situations.  He  is  not  a  police  reporter. 
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S/s 

CONGRATULATION  PAGES  ;  sylvLi 

The  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity  is  great),  riand^ 
exercised  because  of  the  practice  among  new^  Robe 
papers  of  selling  special  advertising  pages  dedj.  \faga:i 
cated  to  congratulation  of  those  who  have  sold  sup.  :  19,  froi 
plies  to  a  new  building,  theatre  or  public  work.  It  jj  '  E^t  I 
charged  that  many  newspapers  send  out  high-powero)  He  cut 
solicitors  to  use  a  “padded  club”  on  supply  houses. 

The  electric  suiiply  men  regard  this  as  “an  evil,”  it ),  *  Hunsey 
said,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Association  his  ' 

“gone  on  record  for  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance,'' 

The  Journal  of  Electricity  asserts  that  the  advertisij.  ^Hou.re'^* 
is  worthless.  ^ 

\Ve  do  not  believe  that  “congratulatory  advertising"  (di,o7  i 
is  first-class  advertising,  and  we  do  not  think  h  h  travelini 
worthless.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  public  knowl-  |  papers, 
edge  of  the  fact  that  a  dealer  in  electric  supplies  has  to  Cute 
clone  a  giKul  job  on  a  theatre  will  fail  of  some  good  ‘  John 
to  his  business.  But  Editor  &  Publisher  does  be-  j  the  Edn 
lieve  that  much  time  and  effort  is  wasted  on  the  pan  (knt  of 
of  newspapers  in  selling  such  space.  The  same  energy  j 
and  exiiense  devoted  to  selling  contract  advertising  to  '  p, 
supply  dealers,  with  all  of  the  certainty  of  results  that  i  ^f^t "  ' 
goes  with  a  regular  schedule,  would  net  the  newspapti  ]  Verne 
higher  returns  IkuIi  in  dollars  and  advertiser  satisfat-  1  /m/w  ( 

Joy  are 

-  I  winter  i 

“Today" — tiiogic  uord  in  nnc.s  copy,  }u.ttify-  i  .  Willia 
ing  millions  of  trifles.  Joi  the 

-  cordcr,  ; 

GOVERNMENT  IN  INDUSTRY 

Commercial  printers,  particularly  country  j  ^ 
publishers,  are  up  in  arms  over  the  attitui  1 
of  the  Postmaster  General  toward  the  practict 
of  the  department  in  printing  envelop,  s  in  competitk  (j  *15 
with  private  industry.  Naturally,  printing  on  a  huge  Ri 
scale,  the  Government  has  been  able  to  cut  the  pric!  1 
until  the  envelope  business  of  the  small  printer  has  ^  (f) 

all  but  been  wiped  out.  Mayor  c 

In  a  thousand  instances  annually,  in  all  the  courts  j  J.  Ada 
of  the  land,  and  in  every  public  office,  the  princip!«  '(^eb.)  j 
is  confirmed  that  the  function  of  our  government  is  * 

to  foster  and  stimulate  private  industry  and  nw  f  J^hn  ' 
compete  with  it.  WH 

One  angle  of  the  controversy  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment,  by  doing  the  printing,  can  control  the  returt 
notice  and  thereby  reduce  deal-letter  operations,  but  ,  pntiv  el. 
it  seems  that  the  department  might  very  well  mate  super' 
a  regulation  as  to  notices  which  must  appear  on  I  Charles 
letter  mail,  when  printed  privately,  and  thus  achkrt  ihi-sler 
the  same  result,  without  harming  a  private  industry  I  Mr'-.  Lor 
The  National  Editorial  .Association  is  making  a  hard  i  ■ 

fight  for  the  industry,  claiming  that  governmot  ' . 
operation  has  caused  hardship  among  the  country  ; 
printers.  ‘ 

It  all  seems  a  bit  absurd  and  humorous  that  the 
lowly  envelope  should  have  been  selected  for  tl*  ;  ^ 
huge  experiment  of  government  ownership  and  (q  j 
operation  in  this  country.  ^ " 

-  j  f':tnial. 

New  and  interesting  cirndafion  pronwtim  \ 
idea,  created  by  Bcrnarr  Macfadden  in  Neic 
York,  is  publication  of  a  tabloid  iveekly  devoted  j 
to  the  interests  of  newsdealers.  Wiles”' 

-  H'(Te‘r 

ADVERTISING  OPPORTUNITY  Ralph 

IN  a  recent  issue  the  Dallas  Dispatch  called  its 

readers’  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  all  the  con-  ^  j 
modities  the  average  man  buys  fire  insurance  is 
taken  wholly  on  faith.  The  buyer  usually  calls  ot  IN  ■ 
some  acquaintance  for  the  name  of  an  agent  and  pRpwQ 
blindly  accepts  what  the  agent  proposes.  Only  rareh  J  ^ 
does  he  inquire  as  to  the  company’s  reliability  or  go-  ^degratn 
eral  policies.  Like  banks  and  other  institutions  ®iFii5  |,g  ^ 
Texas,  and  other  States,  the  insurance  company  Santa  .- 

not  operate  without  a  license,  which  seems  to  meat |t;th  the  / 
everything  to  the  buyer.  L  Edward 

However,  as  the  editorial  points  out,  some  fire  tepvtrtisinj 
surance  companies  are  better  than  others.  Some  artl*'vW.  ; 
liberal.  Some  fight  every  claim  they  can.  Compa-^h  of  a  1 
nies  that  have  special  advantages  to  offer  rarely  ad- [  Richard 
vertise  the  fact  and  this  vast  business,  so  far  as  Led 

average  citizen  is  concerned,  is  done  in  the  dark,  1 

If  there  are  independent  fire  insurance  companksC^'^j  - 
out  to  cover  the  field  in  a  great  way,  the  opportundJGw-** 
to  do  so  through  newspaper  advertising  seems  virgtj  Et 


PERSONAL 


FOLXS  WORTH  KNOWING 


:y  of  Penn-  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News,  has  JTENR\  M.  JAMES,  who  recently  ‘j* 
this  week,  joined  the  executive  committee  of  the  purchased  the  common  stock  of  the  ,J, 

time  is  at  Asheville  Prison  Reform  Association.  Hudson  (N.Y.)  Daily  Star  from  Albert 
h.  James  J.  Jae,  who  joined  the  advertising  “  X 

of  Munsey-s  .staff  of  the  old  Des  Moines  (la.)  Daily  ntwsna.tr  ,ln  ^ 

■  \ork  Jan.  Xeies  seven  years  ago  and  later  became  ;n  A 

1,  the  Dutch  classified  advertising  manager,  has  been  ^ 

and  France,  made  city  circulation  manager  of  the  Des  .  ottcnrlnH  the  V 

he  was  in-  Moines  Kenister  and  Tribune-News.  He  Aihanv  law 

th  of  Frank  succeeds  Sam  K.  Miller,  who  recently  Crhrw.l  where  he  *1* 

joined  the  Peoria  (III.)  Joitranl-Trans-  H  was  graduated  X 

iiapr  of  the  eri(,l. 

icheon  guest  Sidney  M.  Schultz  has  been  named  ad-  ’  1900  and  was  X 

the  \V  hite  vertising  manager  of  the  Long  Beach  subsequently  ad- 

( N.  Y. )  Progress,  Long  Island  weekly.  mitted  to  prac-  ‘i* 

ly  managing  Mr.  Schultz  previous  was  connected  with  tice  in  the  courts  X 

News,  now  the  .Vm’  Y'ork  Ih-ening  Graphic  on  the  BBI  by  the  state.  ♦j« 

)ward  News-  local  di.splay  staff,  with  New  i’ark  Amer-  During  his  high  ‘j* 

from  a  trip  ienn  and  the  .\cw  York  Herald.  Henry  M.  J.vmes  .school  days,  Mr.  X 

James  took  up  ^ 

!  director  of  IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS  np_spaper  work  as  a  reporter  on  the  Y 
al  and  presi-  ''  hvening  Register.  After  the  .% 

rd  of  Trade,  I^^VKiHT  S.  PERRIN,  city  editor  of  death  of  the  late  Charles  Esselstyn,  for  y 
ird  of  Trade!  ^  AVu'  I'orjfe  Herald  Tribune,  and  "lany  years  editor  of  the  Hudson  Repub-  X 
ladian  Unity  a  major  in  the  Military  Intelligence  Re-  hVa«,  Mr.  James  succeeded  to  the  editor- 
ide  Develop-  serve,  has  been  called  to  Washington  for  iai  chair  of  the  Republican.  He  was  one  ‘j* 
two  weeks’  active  duty,  beginning  January  of  the  organizers  of  the  Hudson  Cham-  A 
of  the  Cen-  Commerce  and  served  as  a  mem- 

\el,  and  Mrs.  Forrest  Davis,  A’ c«'  York  Herald  Trib-  her  of  its  first  board  of  directors.  i 

their  annual  une  staff  man,  is  in  Oklahoma  covering  ,  Janies  for  a  number  of  ye^s  has  .. 

the  Osage  murder  storv.  secretary  of  the  Republican  County 

,  I  r,  ,  1  ■  ,  .  Committee.  He  was  elected  a  member  i 

he  publishers  h  rank  Baldwm,  who  has  l^en  ma.^^^^^  Assembly  in  the  November  X 

/■.anting  Re-  mg  editor  of  the  H  lehita  Falls  (Jex.)  elections,  representing  Columbia  County.  ^ 
s.  kline  and  ReiordS  es.es,  owned  by  \\ .  P.  Marsh.  was  e.stablished  in  1820,  and  X 

1  from  New  has  been  transferred  to  ^V  aco,  where  he  h^s  greatly  increased  its  gross  business  A 

I  for  a  cruiNC  bccomcN  editor  of  the  li  aco  (Tex.)  during  its  tive-year  ownership  and  con-  y 

Monittt^  Aar.?.  ^Jessrs  Fell  and  V^an  I-oan.  Mr.  ^ 

ir  of  the  .St.  Solon  B.  Winidfin,  former  business  Fell  remains  as  the  largest  preferred  .*. 

-Journal  ad-  manager  of  the  now  defunct  Richmond  stockholder,  and  will  retain  his  connection  y 

*.  of  .fiBawa,  Tirginian.  and  associated  with  the  Rich-  with  the  pajier  in  an  advisory  capacity.  X 

laritime  Pro-  mond  Times  and  Richmond  Dispatch  ~ 

prior  to  their  consolidation  in  1903,  is  Howard  Smith  has  joined  the  re-  y 

of  the  Mea-  now  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Richmomi  pjrtorial  staff  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  X 

been  elected  .\'estv- Leader.  Mr.  Woodfin  is  one  of  Telegram  from  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  «*. 

the  oldest  newspaper  men  of  Virginia.  .American.  ‘t* 

the  Hastings  William  J.  Cormack,  until  recently  Walter  H.  Martin  of  W^orcester  is  now 
returned  from  managing  editor  of  the  Beaufort  (S.  C.)  ^  member  of  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  X 

rica.  Gacetic,  will  move  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  H'orcester  (Mass.)  Telegram.  X 

if  tile  Winni-  sikhi.  where  he  will  have  general  charge  Michael  Rush  Dunnagan,  city  editor,  X 

II  Ottawa  this  ^  weekly  t(»  he  established  by  the  Charlotte  (X.  C.)  Obscrz'cr^  has  resigned  A 

dtuation.  I  atholic  diocese  of  Albany.  to  do  publicity  for  the  city  of  Dur-  ’j* 

blisher  of  the  ■  O.  Mctieehan.  sports  editor,  A'nti  ham.  Eddie  Brietz,  sports  editor,  goes  X 
S'tar  was  re-  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Fred  Haw-  the  city  desk.  Jake  J.  Wade,  now  ♦*» 
county  board  thorne,  tennis  editor  and  sports  writer,  with  the  Raleigh  Times,  returns  to  the  J* 

have  returned  from  a  week's  hunting  at  Observer  to  take  the  sports  desk.  M.  M.  X 

isher  of  the  Oover  Hall,  Brunswick.  Ga.  Capps,  until  recently  managing  editor  of  ‘j* 

rompanied  by  Harrv  Benge  Crozier,  formerly  with  the  .d^shezillc  (N.  C.)  Citisen,  comes  to  X 

w  York.  Jan.  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  and  later  with  the  Observer  as  utility  desk  man. 

to  the  VVest  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Record  until  it  was  William  H.  Nye  of  the  editorial  staff  X 

purchased  by  the  Star-Telegram,  is  now  9^  *he  Jamestosen  (N.  D.)  Sun  was  in-  .i 

editor  of  the  Texas  Cattleman,  Fort  jured  last  week  when  run  down  by  a  y 

YORK  Worth.  motorcycle.  X 

editor,  Gratui  ,  Erank  Dole,  kennel  editor  of  the  Nnv  Ralph  Burkholder,  reporter  on  the  ‘j* 

York  Herald  Tribune,  addressed  the  Topeka  State  Journal  staff  has  been  A 

jlisher  Dover  Humane  Society  of  Newark,  N.  J.  on  “arned  instructor  in  the  department  of 

Jan.  14,  on  “Dumb  Animal:  “ 


Getting 
Just  the 
Right  Kind 
of  Fiction 
for 

Newspapers 


Metropolitan  short 
stories  (Pinnacle  and  | 
Zenith  Weekly  serv'  f, 
ices)  are  so  success^  ❖ 
ful  in  so  many  papers 
because  they  are  ex' 
pertly  selected  for  a 
three'fold  object :  | 


1.  To  attract  news¬ 
paper  readers. 

2.  To  please  news¬ 
paper  readers. 

3.  To  cause  newspa¬ 
per  readers  eager¬ 
ly  to  look  for  next 
week*s  story. 


)vem- 
return  | 
IS,  bffi  I 
nukt 
:ar  00 
ichim 
dustn, 
a  hail! 
rnment 
rountiy 


The  Metropolitan 
for  Fiction” 


{Continued  on  page  32) 


The  Best  Sports  Feature 


M0RMA.N  E.  BR0>TN  and  J.\CK  SOBDS. 
^  ^  sports  experts  of  The  Central  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation's  complete  and  cxclusife  daily  illustrated 
news  and  feature  senice,  are  leaders  in  their 
field. 

Jack  Sord's  sports  cartoons  (three  columns, 
three  times  weekly  I.  are  features  uf  more  than 
400  newspapers,  and  competitors  pay  him  the 
supreme  sorapiiment  uf  imitating  his  style  and 
ideas. 

Norman  E.  Brown,  sporting  editor  of  Central 
Pres.s.  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  rao<t  widely 
read  sports  writers  in  America,  and  speaks  dally 
to  an  interested  audience  of  sereral  millions. 
He  is  preparing  to  make  his  annual  swing  around 
the  Southern  training  camps  to  report  on  the 
teams  of  the  major  leagues  and  the  most  im¬ 
portant  minor  circuits,  for  Central  Press  clients. 
His  dally  stories  will  be  illustrated  with  photos 
by  staff  cameramen. 

The  work  of  these  two  Is  augmented  by  a 
corps  of  special  correspondents  In  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Central  Press  serriee  clients  re- 
ceite  a  wealth  of  illustrated  sports  stories. 

The  Best  Sports  Feature — the  weekly  full  page 
sports  pictorial-  is  a  Central  Press  p^uct. 


Metropolitan  Newspaper  x 
Service  X 

Maximiliau  Elstr,  Jr.,  CinenI  Uanattr  A 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  YorkCity  y 


ailed  its 
the  com- 
irance  is 
calls  « 
rent  J® 
ly  rardy 
f  or  go- 
iitions  s 
lany 
to  me® 


John  Sords 
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tlije  Central  $resi£f  ^sisioctatton 


V.  V.  McNirr  Central  Press  Btdf.  H.  A.  lIcNirr 

President  Cleveland  Editor  and  Manascr 

P.  S. — IFe  Produce  the  WorldPs  Best  Picture  Page. 
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journalism,  Washburn  College,  Topeka. 
Miles  D.  Stettenbenz,  assistant  manag- 


editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  ginia  Dare  Abbott  at  Bethel,  S.  C. 


Arthur  Leroy  Shelton,  reporter  for  the  Paducah  (Tex.)  Post  has  just  oc- 
Charlotlc  (X.C.)  Ohsenvr,  to  Miss  Vir-  cupied  its  new  two-story  brick  building. 


The  paper  has  been  changed  to  a  seven- 


IVorld  has  been  called  to  the  bedside  of  Robert  K.  Reeves  of  the  editorial  staff,  column  page  and  a  new  nress  and  new  ii  u.  •  i  i  e 

his  mother  who  is  seriously  ill  at  Buffalo,  machine  has  been  installed. 

Miss  Aymee  Applegate,  reporter,  ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE  SiXfcr’iptfon VSmenHs 
/’urwnj  (Kan.)  Z>(ii/y  6Toi,  to  James  H.  .  r;uoscnption  ut partmem  ts.  Subscrif. 

Rink.  TACK  FLYNN  will  sail  with  his  wife  department  is  that  branch  of  a 

(icorge  E.  Masters,  managing  editor  *'  from  Seattle  Jan.  27,  to  join  the  com-  •>eation  through  whose  efficient  a  a*, 
of  the  Sioux  Palls  (S.  D.)  Press,  to  Miss  niercial  printing  department  of  the  Tok-io  'briber  receives  the  publication  from  tn 

,  .  -  ,  /-t—.  AJ tn  hv'tf*  Hnvc  lat^r  than  th#*  nA<.r»  . 


N.  Y. 

Tom  Petty,  for  the  past  two  years 


.Mary  Vallee,  recently  in  Albany. 

Miss  Aymee  Applegate,  reporter, 


managing  editor  of  the  Waco  (Tex.)  Parsons  (Kan.)  Daily  Sun,  to  James  H 
News  Tril’unc,  has  returned  to  New  Rink. 

York,  and  is  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  (icorge  E.  Masters,  managing  editoi 
Ne^v  York  Herald  Tribune.  of  the  Sioux  Tolls  (S.  D.)  Press,  to  Miss 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 


S.  James  Naples,  who  resigned  from  Dabel  Henson  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
e  Buffalo  Courier,  to  become  secretarv  John  .\.  Funk,  of  the  circulation  de 


the  Buffalo  Courier,  to  become  secretary  John  A.  runk.  ot  the  cii 
of  the  Buffalo  municipal  water  bureau,  partment.  Danxnile  (Ill.) 
was  tendered  a  testimonial  dinner  re- 

cently  by  his  associates.  ''  atseka.  Ill.,  -^ept.  2-.  Tr 

William  L.  Roach  has  joined  the  kept  a  secret  until  last  week 

ff’orccjtcr  (Mass.)  rWegram  as  assistant - 

county  editor.  Roach  was  formerly  con-  HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 

nected  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Col¬ 
lector's  office.  T  H.  MO\NIHAN,  fron 

Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Olmstead  has  re-  Jeffersonville  (Ind.) 


Isabel  Henson  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Japan  Advertiser. 

John  .\.  Funk,  of  the  circulation  de-  .  F-  H.  Plimell  and  D.  Oakley  Davies, 
partment.  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial  linotype  operators  on  the  Columbus  (O. ) 
.ViWJ.  to  Miss  Virginia  Gony  of  Dispatch,  have  resigned  to  go  to  New 
Watseka,  Ill.,  Sept.  22.  The  event  was  to  study  advertising  at  New  York 


University. 


HOLDING  NEW  POSTS  Appropriation 

JIT  .trix'x-tiT » n'  r  Scores  of  prominent  men  of  the  state 

H.  MOiNIHAN,  from  city  editor,  appeared  before  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
*  Jeffersonville^  (Ind.)  Bulletin,  to  lative  committee  on  state  administration 


to  five  days  later  than  the  news-stag^  ■ 
have  it  on  sale. — F.  P.  A.  in  New  y»i 
World. 

Among  the  many  things  to  be  thankfii  i 
for  is  the  subsidence  of  the  red  mouet  k 
dreaders. — J.  R.  Wolf  in  Milwaitlu,  ■ 
Journal. 


- -  - - - -  .. —  •'.n  /T-1  \  uii  siaic  auiiiiiiisrraiioii 

signed  as  society  reporter  for  the  7  rcii/oii  assi.stant  city  editor,  I  ampa  (hla.)  last  week  to  urge  a  favorable  report  upon  ‘ 
Times  to  join  her  parents.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morning  Telegraph.  a  bill  advocated  by  Chester  1.  Campbell. 

W.  D.  Olmstead  who  recently  moved  I*  rank  .\.  Rager,  from  Louisville  Post,  Boston  and  Quinev  advertising  man  and 


.\  conservative  is  a  man  with  a  pull,j 
progressive  one  with  push. — Yirgiiiiai- 


(Ill.)  Hancock  County  Journal. 

W.  A.  McDowell,  former  minister,  has 


been  made  editor  of  the  Dearborn  (Mo.)  II  orcester  (Mass.)  1  elegram,  to  tele- 


Democrat. 

Miss  Emma  Biigbee  covered  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  the  Women’s 
Industrial  Conference  in  Washington, 
which  lasted  three  days  beginning 
Jan.  18. 


I- rank  .\.  Rager,  from  Louisville  Post,  Boston  and  Quinev  advertising  man  and  The  man  Erance  really  needs  as  Mit. 
from  Trenton  to  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  to  Tampa  (I- la.)  Morning  Telegraph.  industrial  exhibit  promoter  under  which  Finance  is  Aladdin.— CWcjj, ; 

Donald  T.  Forsythe  of  Baden,  Pa.,  Warren  f)lson,  from  Minneapolis  Tri-  the  state  would  spend  $250,000  in  the  next 

has  been  made  editor  of  the  Carthage  bune,  to  editorial  staff,  ^Itislin  (.Minn.)  three  years  to  advertise  its  advantages  - 

'  ”  ■  -  ■  '  >  Daily  Herald.  especially  as  a  summer  resort.  ’  Designers  of  women’s  styles  evidenllT 

Kenneth  L.  Roberts,  from  copy  desk.  _ _  are  not  the  creators  of  men’s  clotla 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  to  tele-  ^  ^  xi  v  -i  suits  still  reach  well  below  the  kwt 

grai.h  editor,  Pro'Adence  (R.  1.)  Journal.  Executivei  on  N.  Y.  Daily  -Prooklyn  Eagle. 


Daily  Herald. 

Kenneth  L.  Roberts,  from  copy  desk. 


graph  editor.  Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal. 
Lester  R.  Murray  from  sports  staff. 


especially  as  a  summer  resort. 

New  Elxecutivei  on  N.  Y.  Daily 

H.  L.  Rennick,  formerly  with  the  Con- 


Portlttiid  (Me.)  Evening  Express,  to  solidated  Press,  has  joined  the  Middle-  .'^ome  modistes  have  a  lot  of  money «. 
copy  desk,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele-  town  (N.  Y.)  ri»ic.r-Pre.w  as  managing  vested  in  their  business,  but  you  can  sun- 
gram.  editor.  Two  other  additions  to  the  staff  !>’  make  an  evening  gown  these  days  wit 

Carl  Hastedt,  from  Worcester  (Mass.)  have  been  announced,  Aimie  Hamel,  for-  ‘  Ut  much  backing, — Nctv  York  Atnerim. 


H.  Allen  Smith,  of  Huntington,  Ind.,  f  elegram.  to  reportorial  staff,  Trenton  merly  of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard 


formerly  connected  with  the  Louisz'ille 
(Ky.)  Times,  is  reporting  for  the  Se- 
bring  (Fla.)  Daily  Amcriean. 

Howard  White,  society  editor  of  the 
Neic  York  Herald  Tribune  is  at  Coral 
Gables,  Fla. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

trOME  NEWS  PUBLISHING  COM- 
pany,  a  syndicate  operating  several 


has  been  named  composing  room  fore¬ 
man,  and  R.  Sturman,  formerly  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Syracuse  .dmencan,  circu¬ 
lation  manager. 


If  you  want  excitement,  drive  throujfc 
Los  .\ngeles  these  days  with  a  Hotii 
pennant  on  your  ear.— Helena  Indeptd- 
ent. 


Albert  E.  Segal,  a  reporter  on  the  Papers  in  northern  Illinois,  has  acquired 
Cincinnati  Post,  has  been  awarded  the  *ke  Rochelle  (Ill.)  7?cgiJ/c»-  which  has 
Julius  Kahn  Cup  of  the  Zeta  Beta  Tau  been  puWished  by  Emery  1.  Neff  many 
for  his  outstanding  work  in  the  >’“^3.  Peter  Burtness  becomes  editor 
fraternitv.  Segal  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  and  manager.  r  u  i 

State  University  Martens,  formerlv  of  Helena, 

Frank  CcKk  has  resigned  from  the  city  ^  has  purchased  the  Eairfield 


staff  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Journal  and  Standard,  weekly,  from  Frank 


will  return  to  the  East. 

Maurice  F.  Hamilton  has  joined  the 


P.  Monteith. 

George  E.  Knapp,  publisher 


conv  desk  of  the  Worcester  ("Mass  )  •^'^’'ora  (Ore.)  Observer,  has  sold  a  half 
f'  fr  m  ill,,  i-nni.  iutcrest  in  that  paper  to  Paul  Cliambcrs. 

Evening  Ga..ette  from  the  copy  desk  of  County  Democrat  published  at 


the  Por//a  id  (Me.)  Press  Herald.  Corydon,  la.,  by  Howard  W.  Younkin. 

B  F.  Johnson  rewrite  man  on  he  has  been  sold  to  K.  M.  LeCompte  of  the 
Light  retained  the  championship  in  the  y,.  Republican  and  the  two  papers 
second  annual  San  Antonio  press  golf  Merged  and  published  as  the 

tournament,  while  Lawrence  Sheppard.  Times-Republican. 

reporter  on  the  Evening  News,  won  rownsend  (Mass.)  Times  has  been 
second  flight  honors. 

Av»#»r  Kv’  r'ViQrlpc  Tv  pm- 


Townsend  (Mass.)  Times  has  been 
taken  over  by  Charles  K.  'Johnson,  em- 


J_^  Val,  of  the  I  ork  Herald  pioyg  paper.  A.  L.  Leeman,  pub 


Tribune  sjKirting  staff,  is  spending  a 
two  weeks’  vacation  at  Miami,  Fla. 

Stanley  J.  Kunitz,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  citv  staff  of  the  Worcester  Telc- 


iisher,  has  joined  the  New  York  World. 
Mr.  Johnson  founded  the  paper. 

J.  S.  Hair,  formerly  of  the  Maypearl 
(Tex.)  Herald,  has  purchasetl  the 


gram  has  been  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Bridgeport  (Tex.)  Index  from  D.  M 


at  Harvard. 

Herbert  .Xsbury,  of  the  editorial  staff. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  written 
a  book  on  small-town  religion  which  Al¬ 
fred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  New  York,  will 
publish. 


Norwood  and  will  improve  the  plant. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 


ublish  ’  ARTHUR  B.  DONEGAN  has  been 

^  XI . .  _ „r  "^made  general  political  editor  of  the 

CM-  Moif/-;  /  t\t  \  A  Kent  Press  Service,  with  headquarters  in 

Str»gficld  (Mo.)  Leader  has  been  made  Springfield,  supplanting  C.  J.  M.  Kelsev. 
chiefof  the  Missouri^tate  parks.  ’  Mr  Donegal!  formerly  was 

citv  editor  in  the  Chicago  office. 

MARRIED  L.  F.  Curtis,  general  superintendent  of 

T-TOAXTi.'  xiL-x-L't.'  .  •.  c  markcts  and  elections  in  the  New  York 

frank  MEN KE.  sports  wTiter  for  Associated  Press,  stoppe.1  in 

King  heatures  Syndicate  and  Univer-  jypiptji  and  the  Twin  Cities  last  week  in 
^  Service,  to  Miss  Mary  Kingsbury  of  central  and  far  West. 

Great  rails,  Mont.,  in  that  city  recently. 

The  couple  sailed  for  Australia,  Jan.  13, 

where  Mr.  Menke  will  do  special  work  WITH  THE  SPECIALS 

n7xt%i”“''''  TTOWLAND  and  Howland,  special 

Junius  Parker  Fishbum,  president  of  representatives.  New  York,  have 

the  Roanoke  iVa.)  Times  and  World-  to  represent  tlie  Rome 

Neu's,  to  Miss  Katherine  RhfKles  Nelson,  Daily  Sentinel,  effective  reb.  1 

daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Alexander - 

Montgomery  Nelson,  were  married  at  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

4:30  o’clock  Jan.  14  in  Roanoke.  -.-.-.tt  , 

.Alfred  E.  McMillan  of  the  Miami  '»«"‘^bed  a 

(Fla.)  Daily  .Yews,  to  Miss  Dorothy  weekly  newspaper  at  Garrison.  Tex., 
Schroeter.  of  Ceiitralia.  Ill.,  Jan.  12.  Mr.  the  Garrison  Gazette. 

McMillan  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of  - 

the  (Ill.)  .S-riifi'iiW.  NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

.Allan  (  ass,  court  reporter  for  the  Al- 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

F^RA  and  Zora  Moss  have  launched  a 
weekly  newspaper  at  Garrison,  Tex., 
the  Garrison  Gazette. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


bony  Knickerbocker  Press  and  Ei’cning  T^ROY  (Kan.)  Chief  has  moved  into 

Ne7i‘S.  to  Miss  Glenora  .A.  Brewer.  Mr.  ■*  its  new  home.  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Cal- 

Cass  has  resigned  and  gone  to  Florida  nan.  widow  of  H.  J.  Calnan,  former 

with  his  bride,  where  lie  will  re-enter  editor,  and  her  son,  Charles  C.  Calnan. 


FOLLOW  THE 
LEAD  OF 
YOUR  EDITORS 

— in  Church  publicity 

The  importance  of  church  attendance  is 
coming  to  the  front  in  newspapers  more  and 
more.  A  few  years  ago  church  news  seldom, 
if  ever,  appeared  on  the  first  page  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  Now,  because  editors  are  sensing  the 
growing  interest  of  the  public  in  religion  and 
church  activities,  numerous  editorials  are 
appearing  daily  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  church  news  on  page  1. 

Advertising  Managers  have  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  further  the  development  of  their 
pages  by  following  the  lead  of  the  editors  in 
church  publicity. 

Develop  church  advertising  in  your  pages 
and  let  us  help  with  plans  and  our  new  series 
of  cooperative  Come-to-Church  advertise¬ 
ments. 

Church  Advertising  Department 

ASSOCIATED  ADVERTISING  CLUBS 

383  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


new-ipapor  work. 


publish  the  paper. 
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Circulation 
Gain  in 
2  Months 
for 


Here  is  the  Des  Moines  trade  area— by  far  the  greatest  market  in  Iowa.  The  great  volume  of  Capital 
circulation  shown  above  explains  The  C'ap  tal’s  ability  to  control  this  market  so  completely  for  adver¬ 
tisers.  Each  dot  represents  five  subscribers. 


The  Des  Moines  Capital 


— That  is  the  gain  in  Des  Moines  alone — And  increases  are  con¬ 
tinuing  at  a  rate  of  more  than  2,000  a  month.  No  forced  methods 
of  any  kind — it  is  just  a  part  of  the  enthusiastic  response  Iowa  is 
giving  to  the  finer  editorial  content  and  finer  physical  appearance 
of  the  Greater  Capital. 


$135,000  in  New 
Presses  in  1926 

— including  the  most 

modern  newspaper  press  in  Iowa 


Concentrated  in  Iowa’s 
Major  Market 

ALL  of  these  circulation  gains  are 
within  Des  Moines’  immediate  trade 
territory,  shown  on  the  map  above. 

They  are  CONCENTRATED  in  this 
big  major  market  in  such  volume  that 
they  can  win  real  leadership  for  the 
products  advertised.  No  Des  Moines 
newspaper  can  deliver  more  than  this 
market — and  no  newspaper  can  de¬ 
liver  it  as  completely  as  The  CapitaL 


Leads  in  Department  Store 
Advertising 

.\gain,  in  the  year  just  closed,  Des 
Moines  department  stores  placed  more 
advertising  in  The  Capital  than  in  any 
other  Des  Moines  newspaper.  The 
Capital  has  led  in  department  store 
advertising  for  30  years,  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  has  the  vital  power  to  create 
genuine  sales  volume  for  its  adver¬ 
tisers. 

It  is  one  thing  to  talk  generalities 
about  the  Iowa  market.  But  it  is 
quite  another  matter  to  produce  tan¬ 
gible  results  in  the  various  advertis¬ 
ing  mediums  used.  Department  stores 
keep  their  own  records,  they  check 
their  returns  frequently,  and  they  buy 
space  accordingly.  In  Des  Moines 
they  prefer  The  Capital. 


This  is  one  of  the  new,  giant  presses  recently  purchased  by  The  Des  Moines 
Capital.  It  is  a  Goss  double-sextuple,  capable  of  producing  72,000  papers  per 
hour — the  most  modern  newspaper  press  in  Iowa.  It  will  be  installed  and  in 
operation  by  March  15. 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE 
Special  Representatives 

New  York  Chicajlo  Detroit  San  Francisco 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


A  DVERTISING-SELLING  League, 
Omaha,  \eb.,  is  aiding  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  local  Better  Business 
Bureau.  Thd  league  voted  recently  to 
affiliate  with  the  Associated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  of  the  World. 

Advertising  Club  of  New  York  has 
broadcast  invitations  to  members  of 
advertising  clubs  in  other  cities  to 
make  its  club  house  their  headquarters 
while  visiting  New  York.  Charles  C. 
Green,  of  the  Charles  C.  Green  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  is  club  president, 
and  Clifton  D.  Jackson  is  secretary. 

Northern  Minnesota  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  holding  its  annual  business 
session  at  Sauk  Center  Jan.  21,  22 
and  23. 

Detroit  Adcraft  Club  will  have 
charge  of  the  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  of  the  Detroit  Convention 
Bureau  to  spread  the  fame  of  the  city 
during  the  coming  year.  A  fund  of 
$150.(HX)  recently  raised  by  subscrip¬ 
tion  among  business  men  has  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Club. 

Greater  Buffalo  Advertising  Club 
has  elected  these  new  officers:  Francis 
B.  Frazee  of  the  Larkin  Company, 
president;  Louis  A.  Sasse,  first  vice- 
president;  A.  L.  Sawyer,  second  vice- 
president;  E.  Floyd  Branch,  treasurer; 
and  Charles  J.  Thomas,  secretary. 

Maine  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  elected  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  at  their  meeting  last  week  at 
Augusta:  I'rank  B.  Nichols,  publisher, 
Bath  Times,  president;  L.  B.  Costello, 
Lewiston  Sun,  vice-president;  Leigh 
D.  Flynt,  Kennebec  Journal,  secre¬ 
tary;  Walter  B.  Reed,  Bangor  News, 
treasurer. 

Associated  Ohio  Dailies  will  meet 
Feb.  2  and  3  at  the  Fort  Hayes  Hotel 
in  Columbus.  State  Auditor  Tracy 
and  Bishop  Rogers  will  be  among  the 
speakers  at  a  banquet. 

Members  of  the  Parliamentary 
Press  Gallery  at  (Jttawa  were  guests 
of  Speaker  Lemieux  at  luncheon  on 
Jan.  14.  Included  among  the  guests 
were  Senator  Smeaton  White  and  R. 
S.  White.  M.  I’.,  Montreal  Gazette; 
I'ernand  Rinfret.  M.  P.,  Montreal  Le 
Canada;  Henri  Bourassa,  M.  P.,  Mon¬ 
treal  Le  Devoir  and  W.  F'.  MacLean, 
M.  P..  former  editor  of  the  Toronto 
World. 

Massachusetts  Press  Association 
held  its  monthly  meeting  in  Boston, 
Jan.  11,  at  which  one  new  member, 
George  Haskins  of  the  Barnstable 
Patriot,  was  received.  The  printing 
of  envelopes  by  the  U.  S.  government 
was  thoroughly  discused  at  the  busi-' 
ness  session. 

Parliamentary  Press  Gallery,  Ot¬ 
tawa.  on  Jan.  17.  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers:  President,  Fulgence  Char- 
pentier,  Montreal  La  Presse;  vice- 
president,  F.  C.  Mears,  Toronto 
Globe:  secretary-treasurer.  Grant  Dex¬ 
ter.  Winnipeg  Free  Press;  executive 
committee.  E.  W.  Grange,  Reuter’s 
.Agency:  Francis  .Aldham,  Canadian 
Press;  H.  E.  M.  Chisholm,  Toronto 
Star;  J.  E.  March,  Montreal  Star; 
Omer  I.anglois,  Montreal  T.e  Canada. 
The  retiring  president  John  Bassett, 
Montreal  Gazette,  is  ex-officio  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive,  together  with  the 
president,  vice-president  and  secretary- 
treasu  rer. 

BUCKEYE  MEETINGS  FEB.  1-6 

Two  Ohio  Groups  to  Convene  During 
4th  Ohio  Newipaper  Week 

Fourth  annual  Ohio  Newspaper  Week 
will  be  held  F'cb.  1  to  6  at  the  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus.  The  annual 
meetings  of  the  Buckeye  Press  Association 
and  the  .Associated  Ohio  Dailies  will  also 
be  held  at  that  time. 

Comp<'tition  in  the  annual  Newspaper 
Show  that  week  will  be  limited  this  year 
to  Ohio  weekly  and  semi-weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Fiditors  of  papers  which  won  in 
these  classes  a  year  ago  will  have  places 
on  the  Buckeye  Press  .Association  pro¬ 
gram  to  tell  how  they  did  it. 

The  Buckeye  Press  .Association  will 


meet  F'eb.  4  and  5.  Dates  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies’  session  are  F'eb.  2  and  3. 


BURNED  TO  DEATH 


Robert  Pritcherd,  57,  Former  Newt 
Man’s  a  Victim  of  Hotel  Fire 

Robert  Pritchard,  57,  until  recently 
eastern  sales  publicity  manager  of  the 
F'irst  National  Productions  Corporation, 
wa.s  burned  to  death  Jan.  18,  while  asleep 
in  a  chair  in  his  room  in  the  Hotel  Rich¬ 
mond.  New  A’ork.  It  is  thought  a  cigar¬ 
ette  started  the  blaze. 

He  was  for  many  years  a  reporter  and 
at  one  time  city  editor  of  the  CItaltanooga 
Tinifs.  He  left  Chattamwga  15  years 
ago,  going  to  New  Orleans,  where  he 
was  connected  with  the  Tiiiu's-Picayune. 

C.  F.  Lehmann  Dead 

The  funeral  of  C.  F'.  Lehmann,  62,  for 
26  years  treasurer  of  the  Texas  Press 
Association  and  former  editor  of  the 
Ifiillcttsfille  Herald,  was  held  Thursday 
at  San  Antonio,  where  he  died  Wednes¬ 
day  night.  In  recent  years,  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  about  a  year  ago,  Lehmann  was 
a  traveling  salesman  for  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company.  A  native  of 
Philadelphia,  he  lived  in  San  Antonio  the 
l)ast  15  years.  His  widow,  two  sons  and 
two  daughters  survive. 


<l9bituary 


'T'HOMAS  CLEARY,  for  the  last  four 
years  in  charge  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle’s  advertising  office  in  Manhattan, 
died  Jan.  19,  following  an  operation  per¬ 
formed  Jan.  16. 

AA’illiam  E.  Young,  former  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Akron  Times,  and  who 
served  two  terms  as  mayor,  died  a  few 
days  ago.  He  was  a  brother  of  Harvery 
R.  Young,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Columbus  Dispatch. 

James  H.  Knickerbocker,  68,  a  com¬ 
mercial  artist  who  had  worked  for  many 
years  for  the  Nnv  York  Herald,  the 
.American  Press  Association,  and  the  old 
\’cw  York  Daily  Neit's,  died  Jan.  16,  at 
his  home  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Emil  Sexauer  57,  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  Lincoln  (III.)  I’olksblatt-Rund- 
schau,  German  local  newspaper,  died  Jan 
13. 

Isaac  Fielding,  68,  former  editor  of 
the  Champaign  (Ill.)  Times,  when  it  wa.s 
established  as  a  daily  and  its  publisher 
until  1913,  two  years  before  its  dissolution, 
died  Jan.  10,  at  his  home  in  Cliampaign. 

Thomas  Pi  ewitt  Maddox,  65,  pioneer 
newspaper  man  of  Texas,  died  at  his  home 
in  Galveston,  Jan.  10.  He  was  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Na-easota  (Tex.)  Blade.  He 


was  a  charter  member  of  the  Texas 
.Association  and  of  the  Texas  EdHotjl 
.Association. 

I'rank  H.  Shannon,  for  many  j^. 
a  Boston  newspaper  man,  former^  ,.1 
the  old  Boston  Record,  Boston  Post 
recently  the  Boston  Telegram,  died 
18  at  his  home  in  Jamaica  Plain,  inllo^j 
a  two  weeks’  illness.  He  was  a  broti 
of  Paul  H.  Shannon,  baseball  editor 
the  Boston  Post. 

Henry  J.  F'ei.tus,  80,  veteran  nn 
paper  publisher  of  Bloomington,  Ind.,  a. 
Jan.  12.  He  was  publisher  of  the 
ington  Courier  50  years,  which  he 
several  years  ago  to  John  \V.  and  Oxa 
H.  Cravens.  He  had  since  done  sco 
editorial  work  on  the  paper.  He 
a  veteran  of  the  Civil  AV'ar. 

Leroy  D.  Miles,  27,  president  of  k1 
Portland  (Me.)  Advertising  Club,  died 
his  home  in  Portland  last  week. 

F'red  R.  Risi.ey,  48,  superintendem . 
the  mailing  department  of  the  Wattiii 
(la.)  Courier,  was  found  dead  in  hisp. 
age  Jan.  10,  from  carbon  monoxide  p 
fumes.  He  had  been  with  the  Courier  | 
years. 

John  B.  Johnston,  66,  newspaper 
of  Pittsburgh,  died  Jan.  17,  in  Detr* 
where  he  had  been  on  a  visit.  He  bejx 
his  newspaper  career  with  the  Piltsimp 
Leader  and  served  on  the  staff  of  «. 
tually  every  Pittsburgh  newspaper. 


Vancouver  Cartoonist  Dead 

James  B.  Fitzmaurice,  “Fitz,”  for  more 
than  15  years  cartoonist  of  the  Van- 
couz'cr  (B.  C.)  Daily  Proz’inec,  died 
from  heart  failure  on  Jan.  17.  He  was 
at  his  desk  in  apparently  gocxl  health  on 
the  previous  day. 


Munsey  Building  in  Mourning 

St<Kkholders  of  the  Munsey  Trust 
Company,  AA'ashington,  meeting  Jan.  19, 
passetl  resolutions  expressing  their  regret 
over  the  death  of  F'rank  .A.  Munsey,  and 
order  that  the  Munsey  Building,  “which 
IxTomes  one  of  the  monuments  to  his 
memory,”  be  draped  for  30  days. 


29,939,000  square  yards  of 
concrete  street  pavement 
were  laid  in  1924 


Intert37pe 

Positive 

Assembler 

More  speed  —  and  fewer 
transpositions. 

Less  clogging  of  "mats”  in 
assembler. 

Positive  action  without  de- 
pendance  upon  gravity. 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

1440-A  Broadway,  New  York 


Profit-Making  Features — No.  4 


Over  1000 
Cities  Laid 
Concrete  Streets 
Last  Year 


The  reason  for  this  na¬ 
tion-wide  popularity 
of  concrete  street  pave¬ 
ment  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  finest  looking  pave¬ 
ment  money  can  buy, 
and  gives  greater  ser¬ 
vice  value  per  dollar 
than  any  other  type. 

Our  free  booklet,“Concrctc  Streets 
for  Your  Toxvn,"  will  tell  you  the 
whole  story.  Ask  for  your  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

111  West  Washington  Street 
CHICAGO 

A  National  Organization  to  Improve  and 
Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 
OFFICES  IN  30  CITIES 


27  Million  Lines 
of  Advertising 

A  New  Record  for  The  Kansas  City  Star 

TN  1925  The  Kansas  City  Star,  Daily  and  Sunday,  printed 
-*■  27,228,390  agate  lines  of  paid  advertising,  attaining  a 
new  record  and  surpassing  the  1924  total  by  1,842,893  lines! 

The  consistency  of  the  gains  in  both  the  local  and 
national  classifications  and  in  all  The  Star’s  various  editions 
is  a  significant  feature  of  this  remarkable  achievement. 

It  means  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Southwest  and  the 
growth  of  The  Star  are  not  the  result  of  a  freak  or  temporary 
condition,  but  built  upon  a  foundation  of  economic  stability 
which  gives  promise  of  ever  greater  achievements  in  1926. 

For  months  the  business  maps  have  shown  Kansas  City 
in  the  center  of  one  of  the  most  favored  zones  in  the  United 
States.  Financially  and  industrially  the  city  and  territory 
are  in  the  best  condition  in  years. 

The  Star’s  circulation  keeps  pace  with  population 
growth  and  still  offers  advertisers  a  coverage  which  twice 
each  day  equals  the  number  of  families  in  Greater  Kansas 
City,  in  addition  to  a  circulation  of  more  than  100,000  out¬ 
side  of  Kansas  City.  The  Kansas  City  Star  prints  and  cir¬ 
culates  approximately  half  a  million  copies  a  day. 

From  the  hakes  to  San  Francisco  no  other  neu's- 
paper  has  anything  like  as  large  a  circulation 
as  either  the  morning  or  evening  edition  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

500,000  Copies  Daily 

New  York  Office,  15  E.  40th  St.  Chicago  Office,  1418  Century  Bldg. 
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NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  West  Third  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

The  World's  Greatest  Newspaper  Feature  Service 
Backed  by  33  Years’  Experience. 


THERE’S  A  LOT  IN 
KNOWING  HOW! 

j^RNEST  LYNN  is  a  brilliant  writer. 

He  is  a  thorough  newspaperman, 
knowing  what 

and  in  solution 

write  the  great  ^ 

serial  of  mystery  VHim  / 

and  romance,  kunkst  lyxn 

“TheYellowStub” 

For  Release  January  21 

NEA  Service  has  the  only  staff  in 
America  that  KNOWS  HOW  to  con- 

c  u  1  a- 1  i  o  n 
builder  and  into  the  effective  program 
of  its  promotion. 

Just  one  of  many  great  features  in 
NEA*s  complete  service  to  clients. 


WHAT’S  WHAT  IN  THE  FEATURE  HELD 

Frank  Simonds  Sails  to  Attend  Conference  at  Geneva _ “Dick  and 

His  Dad,”  New  Comic  Strip  by  Bishop — Bryant 
Joins  Bell  Syndicate  Sales  Staff 


^^KANK  SIMON’DS,  well  known 
■*  newspaper  writer,  sailed  from  New 

York,  Jan.  16,  to  attend  the  forthcoming 
Con  ference  at 

- -  ( ieneva,  where  he 

will  represent 
al)Out  40  news¬ 
papers,  including 
several  in  Mexi¬ 
co,  Cuba,  Poland, 
England  and 
!  Japan,  His  arti- 

t  cles  arc  distri- 

I  Inited  by  the  Mc- 

I  Clure  Newspaper 

Syndicate. 

I'ollowing  the 
- 1  conference,  Mr. 

4  Simonds  will 

S.MOSDS  p^ris, 

Berlin,  Vienna, 
Budapest,  and  probably  London  and  War¬ 
saw.  He  will  write  on  pertinent  inter¬ 
national  subjects. 

Before  leaving  on  his  present  trip  as 
roving  correspondent,  Mr.  Simonds  was 
guest  of  honor  at  a  farewell  luncheon 

given  by  Thomas  Chadbourne,  New  York 
attorney,  at  the  Downtown  Association. 
Personal  friends  of  Mr.  Simonds  at¬ 
tended.  There  were  no  speeches,  the 

program  being  limited  to  informal  dis¬ 
cussion  of  international  topics. 

Basil  A.  Caparell,  former  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  United 
Ncwspictures,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  staff  of 

-  -  King  Features 

Syndicate,  Inc., 
New  York. 

Caparell  start¬ 
ed  his  newspaper 
career  with  the 
United  Press  in 
1912  and  worked 
in  all  departments 
of  that  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  its  com¬ 
mercial  manager 
in  1914,  was 
made  eastern 
B.  A.  Caparell  business  repre¬ 

sentative  in  1916, 
and  assistant  business  manager  in  charge 
of  sales  in  1918.  During  that  year,  Ca¬ 
parell  was  also  manager  of  United  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate.  He  became  sales  maiv 
ager  of  the  U.  P.  Central  Division  in 
1921.  Two  years  later  he  was  brought 
back  to  New  York  and  put  in  charge 
of  I'nitcd  Ncwspictures,  which  post  he 
held  until  joining  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  last  week. 

"Ifick  and  His  Dad,”  a  new  daily  comic 
strip  bv  Wall.ace  Bishop,  will  ".hortly  lie 
distributed  nationally  by  King  Features 
Svndicate.  Inc.,  it  was  announced  this 
week.  Bisliop  started  his  comic  art 
career  on  the  (Ill.)  Daily 

I’aiitaj’rapli,  where  his  tir>t  drawings 
were  published.  He  later  studied  in 
Chicago. 

William  Bryant,  formerly  connected  with 
the  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate,  has 
joined  the  sales  staff  of  the  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Inc.  He  has  Iieen  in  the  newspaper 
syndicate  business  for  the  past  l.s  years, 
and  is  widely  known  among  ncwspaitcr 
editors  and  publishers.  For  McClure  he 
has  recently  been  traveling  between  Hali¬ 
fax  and  Florida,  and  as  far  West  as 
Cincinnati.  He  has  not  yet  In'en  as¬ 
signed  to  a  specific  territory  by  the  Bell 
Syndicate. 

Beatrice  Burton,  author  of  “Love 
Bound,”  “The  Flapper  Wife,”  and  other 
stories,  has  completed  a  new  newspaper 
serial  which  will  be  offered  beginning 
Feb.  11,  by  Johnson  Features,  Inc.,  it 
was  announced  this  week.  The  name  of 
the  new  serial  has  not  yet  been  made 


B.  A.  Caparell 


Stephen  Mellin  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate  and 
w  ill  be  located  in  the  New  York  office. 

Tom  McNamara,  who  has  drawn  “Us 
Boys"  for  several  years  for  the  King 
Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  is  visiting  New 
\ork.  He  and  Mrs.  McNamara  live  in 
the  far  west,  where  they  will  return  in  a 
few  weeks. 

Helen  Keller  will  write  a  daily  article 
of  approximately  5(t0  words  each  for 
l-'amous  Features  Syndicate,  New  York, 
under  the  heading  “Into  the  Light.” 

The  Bell  Syndicate,  Inc.,  has  obtained 
.second  serial  rights  to  “That  Royle  Girl,” 
by  Edwin  Balmer,  which  is  being  offered 
newspapers  concurrently  with  a  motion 
picture  version  of  the  story. 

Mary  Graham  Bonner,  who  has  written 
a  daily  “Daddy's  Bedtime  Story”  for  the 
Western  Newspaper  Union  for  the  past 
nine  years,  is  the  author  of  "A  Parent’s 
Guide  to  Children’s  Reading,”  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  Funk  &  Wagualls.  This  is 
Miss  Bonner’s  sixth  book,  the  others  be¬ 
ing  collections  of  her  syndicated  stories. 

Will  Gould  is  now  drawing  a  daily 
scries  of  three-column  sports  cartoons 
for  King  Features  Svndicate,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Karl  K.  Kitchen,  writer  of  the  column 
“I'll  and  Down  Broadway”  for  the  New 
York  World  Syndicate  has  sold  to  First 
National  the  screen  rights  to  “A  Man’s 
Way,”  a  story  that  in  itself  has  an  un¬ 
usual  story  behind  it. 

Ten  years  ago  “A  Man's  Way’’  was 
written  for  the  stage  and  submitted  to 
Charles  Frohman.  Mr.  Froliman  was 
interested  and  took  it  with  him  on  his 
ill-fated  trip  on  the  Lusitania.  It  went 
down  with  “C.  F.”  and  Mr.  Kitchen 
did  not  do  it  over.  In  his  Broadway 
rambles  he  mentioned  the  fate  of  his  play 
to  one  of  the  First  National  officials  and 
was  encouraged  to  try  it  over  for  the 
screen.  He  did  so,  and  “A  Man’s  Way” 
was  accepted. 

“Lost  Leaves  of  History”  by  P.  PL 
Sumner  is  a  new  daily  cartoon  added  to 
the  list  of  the  Premier  Syndicate.  New 
York.  The  cartoons  are  based  on  Na¬ 
poleon’s  definition  that  “history  is  fiction 
agreed  upon.” 

(  ontributors  to  the  current  Weekly 
beature  Page  offered  by  the  International 
Syndicate ,  Baltimore,  Md.,  include 
Lillian  Hayden  Hieston,  who  writes  a 
descriptive  article  on  the  city  of  Bor¬ 
deaux.  and  Rene  Bach,  who  fells  how  an 
invention  has  solved  the  problem  of 
converting  shark  skins  into  leather. 

At  the  annual  stockholders  meeting  of 
the  Editorial  Service  Co.  Inc.,  held  at 
the  offices  of  the  company,  86  Michigan 
street.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Jan.  13.  the 
following _  officers  were  elected:  Presi¬ 
dent,  David  K.  Steenbergh;  vice-president, 
(  arl  Hoiilton :  secretary.  .Arthur  H. 
Nicolaus;  treasurer,  David  K.  Steen¬ 
bergh. 

1  he  ^AIcC  lure  NewspapiT  Svndicate, 
New  A  ork.  has  obtained  second  serial 
rights  to  “The  Barbarian  Lover,”  by 
Margaret  Pedler. 

_  firiffin  Barry,  formerly  correspondent 
tor  the  Associated  Press',  has  written  a 
■erics  of  12  articles  on  “The  Confessions 
-t  I^ivofce  Lawyer.”  which  is  being 
ilistributcd  by  Current  News  Features, 
New  York. 

Roliert  G.  Paterson,  associate  editor  of 
ii)t*  ^fcC.iure  Newspaper  Syndicate,  re- 
turned  to  the  New  York  office  this  week 
following  a  trip  to  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  De¬ 
troit,  and  Pittsburgh. 
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W  is  not  a 
Half-Way 
Method 


‘‘NOT  BEN  DAY”! 

The  Border  Strips  fcatHred  in  tht^.1^H;,^ertisement  are  not  Ben  Dayed 
hut  reproduced  as  line  engrazing  b:i^,^jimply  laying  our  Shading  Sheet 
Xo.  132  over  A'o’.vjac^ine  required. 

(7^  HE  fluTCHisoN  Artist  SHADtHjG  Medium  IS  especially 
V-_/  adapted  to  newspaper  work  where  speed,  economy  and 
certainty  of  results  are  most  essential.  %. 

This  method  is  new,  but  not  an  experitaent,  having  been 
in  continuous  use  for  over  a  year  from  coxst  to  coast.  It 
can  be  handled  by  Artists,  Engravers  or  iLaymen  and  is 
now  for  the  first  time  free  of  all  license  fees  aiiiTeproduction 
restrictions.  % 

Coat: — It  will  reduce  both  time  and  cost  at  least  30  t6\;S0%,  with 
the  great  added  advantage  of  enabling  the  exact  effect  t&be  seen 
before  reproducing.  It  is  the  quickest  possible  way  of  '•'graying 
“Heavy  Blacks”  and  building  up  “Weak  Whites.”  It  can  bSvused 
on  any  type  of  background  and  reproduced  as  line  or  half-tone. 

Uaara: — All  of  Hearst’t  New  York  paper*,  all  of  Munsey’*  New  Yo'ik;.^ 
paper*.  New  York  World,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Time*,  lCan*a* 

Star,  “roledo  Blade  and  Loui*Tille  Courier-Journal,  are  among  ouYVy}^',- 
regular  newspaper  users. 

Bourges  Service,  inc. 

Sole  Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
UNDER  HUTCHISON  &  KNOWLES  PATENTS 
144  WEST  32nd  ST.  PENn  9314-5  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Correctly  used,  it  does 

not  need  the  assistance  of  any 
other  Shading  Method,  but  will 
prove  FASTER,  MUCH 
MORE  ECONOMICAL  AND 
MUCH  MORE  EFFECTIVE 
than  any  System  on  the  market 
today. 

Briefly,  this  Medium  consists 
of  transparent  sheets  with 
photographically  opaque  char¬ 
acters  of  a  "Ben  Day*^  nature 
on  them.  This  detail  is  quickly 
and  easily  removable  from  any 
portion  desired,  and,  where  left 
will  combine  photographically 
with  the  under  detail  of  the 
copy.  The  copy  is  in  no  way 
affected  when  the  sheet  is  re¬ 
moved. 

l-.This  is  an  exact  repetition  oj 
our  Announcement  of  Sepiem- 
bet  26,  1925,  which  was  our 
first  and  only  Announcement 
to  the  Newspapers  of  America. 
As  a  result,  within  thirty  days, 
we  were  so  oversold  that  we 
have  not  yet  entirely  caught  up. 

This  second  Announcement  is 
an  apology  to  those  whose  orders 
we  have  not  been  able  to  fill 
promptly  and  in  full. 


Th  s  is  also  promise  that  from  this  time  on  they  will  have  little  cause  for  complaint,  especially  those  who 
w  11  cooperate  with  us  and  estimate  their  needs  a  little  in  advance.  Remember,  one  month  is  required  for 
H '  complete  manufacture  and  proper  seasoning. 

i  s  HAVE  INSTALLED  OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURING  PLANT,  MULTIPLYING  OUR  PRODUCTIVE 

-If  -  jJIL  Hvv  Sfir  CAPACITY.  The  number  of  designs  have  been  increased.  The  quality  will  also  be  improved  wherever  possible. 

f  Every  newspaper  or  publication,  with  or  without  ”Ben  Day”  Departments,  can  use  this  "Shading  Medium”  to  advantage. 
twjr  If  you  have  a  "Ben  Day”  Department,  it  will  make  you  less  dependent  on  it,  and  its  limitations.  If  you  haven’t  a  "Ben 
^  y  Day”  Department,  it  will  make  one  unnecessary.  If  you  give  out  your  work,  it  will  save  you  both  time  and  money. 

j  PRICES:  Single  sheets,  ^1.00;  50  sheets  or  over,  50c.  per  sheet ;  500  sheets  or  over,  35c.  per  sheet.  Working  accessories. 

60c.  per  set.  Introductory  Unit  No.  1  contains  one  sheet  of  each  design  (84  different  sheets)  at  50c.  each,  and  includes 
working  accessories  and  character  color  chart  free.  5%  discount  for  cash  with  order. 

r  On  trial  orders  for  fifty  sheets  or  over,  or  Introductory  Unit  No.  1,  we  allow  the  use  of  any  two  sheets  and  will  make  complete 
refund  upon  request,  if  unsatisfactory.  THIS  ANNOUNCEMENT  IS  YOUR  GUARANTEE. 


NOTE;  THIS  ANNOUNCEMENT  WAS  REPRODUCED  AS  “ONE  LINE  PLATE,”  “SAME  SIZE.” 
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NEWSPAPER  MEN  TO  HELP  COMPLETE 
CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE 


W.  T.  Dewart  Heads  Committee  to  Raise  $150,000  for  a  Bay 
Suggested  by  Late  Frank  A.  Munsey — F.  A.  Walker 
Reports  Editors  Receptive  of  Plan 


IVEWSPAFKRS  of  the  United  States 
'  will  be  represented  by  a  bay  in  the 
nave  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine,  New  York,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Bishop  William  T.  Manning. 

The  plan  to  have  journalism  join  the 
other  professions  in  having  a  share  in 
the  erection  of  the  cathedral  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  late  Frank  A.  Munsey. 
I  .css  than  a  month  before  his  death  he 
broached  the  thought  to  Bishop  Manning, 
and  Thursday,  Jan.  14,  a  preliminary 
committee  of  publishers  was  formed. 


the  bays  of  the  nave  to  represent  the  press. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  this  committee  was  suggested  to 
me  by  Frank  A.  Munsey  only  one  month 
before  his  death  and  1  am  deeply  gratified 
that  Mr.  Dewart  has  accepted  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  it.  It  is  peculiarly  significant 
and  appropriate  that  there  should  be  a  bay 
to  symlxjlize  the  work  and  ideals  of  the 
press.  Certainly  the  press  and  the  church 
should  be  in  close  sympathy  and  co¬ 
operation.  There  are  no  two  agencies 
which  more  vitally  and  powerfully  affect 


The  business  men’s  division,  of  which 
the  newspaper,  magazine  and  printing 
committees  formed  part,  has  been  raising 
$1,000,000  toward  the  cost  of  the  west 
front  of  the  Cathedral. 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  associate  editor 
of  the  Times,  is  chairman  of  the  division 
of  education  in  the  Cathedral  organiza¬ 
tion.  Many  other  newspaper  and  adver¬ 
tising  men  have  given  their  time  and 
money  to  further  the  campaign  for  funds. 


TABLOID  PLANNED  FOR 
ST.  LOUIS  FEB.  15 


■ 


Joseph  Goldman,  Former  Jefferson  Chy 
Publisher  Heading  Enterprise — To 
Be  Seven-Day  Morning 
Paper 


ALABAMA  GROUP  MEETS 


Southern  District  Hits  U.  S.  Envelope 
Printing  and  Asks  Ad  Fund 


Two  resolutions,  one  opposing  govern¬ 
ment  printing  of  envelopes  and  the  other 
requesting  the  State  Legislature  to  ap¬ 
propriate  $25,000  a  year  for  four  years 
to  be  used  by  Advertising  Alabama 
-Abroad,  Inc.,  a  State  organization,  were 
passed  by  editors  attending  the  Southern 
district  meeting  of  the  Alabama  Press 
Association,  held  in  Montgomery,  Jan. 
15-16.  Many  editors  and  publishers  from 
the  central  and  southern  part  of  the  State 
attended.  J.  C.  McLendon  of  the  Lu- 
z'crnc  Journal,  president,  presided. 

The  meeting  of  the  Northern  division 
of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  Birm¬ 
ingham,  Jan.  30. 


Plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  sevo 
day  morning  tabloid  newspaper  for  St 
Louis  have  been  practically  completed  bj 
Joseph  Goldman  and  associates,  Edito»4 
PfBLiSHER  was  informed  by  Mr.  Goldnua 
this  week. 

The  paper  will  be  independent  in  poll, 
tics  and  published  from  a  plant  already 
established  at  22nd  and  Pine  streets,  St 
Louis.  Both  United  News  and  Universal 
Service  will  be  used.  Page  size  will  k 
10%  by  14^4  inches. 

All  efforts  are  being  made  to  laundi  i 
the  tabloid  on  Feb.  15,  Mr.  Golden  stated, 
but  a  postponement  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Goldman  who  is  president  and  pab- 
Usher  of  the  paper  was  for  20  yean 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Jeffersm 
(Mo.)  Tribune.  He  recently  sold  hi 
interests  there. 

Mr.  Goldman’s  temporary  office  is  at 
003  Times  Building,  St.  Louis. 


Women  Atk  Crime  News  Curb 


The  New  York  City  Federation  of 
Women’s  Qubs  has  started  a  campaign  to 
persuade  newspapers  to  segregate  crime 
news  on  inside  pages.  Mrs.  Park  Mathew- 
-son,  vice-president,  said  newspapers  were 
“feeding  the  children’s  minds  with  crim¬ 
inal  ideas.” 


Hylan  Made  De  Ford  Partner 


Newman  Honor  Guest  at  Banquet 

Abram  Newman  of  the  circulation  d^ 
partment  of  the  New  York  Evening  Pon 
will  be  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  to  be 
held  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  Nev 
York,  Jan.  24.  Some  2,000  have  bw 
invited  to  attend.  John  Dunne  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  dinner  committee.  Other 
members  are  Thomas  W.  Danby,  Harry 
Feldman,  and  Frankie  Fay. 


Former  Mayor  John  F.  Hylan  of  New 
Yf)rk  has  entered  into  a  law  partnership 
with  William  A.  De  Ford,  John  T.  Stur- 
devent  and  Thomas  E.  McEntegart.  Mr. 
De  F'ord  is  the  general  counsel  for  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  and  the  firm  will 
continue  to  represent  the  publisher. 


Baldwin  Heads  Paper  Firm 

Arthur  .J  Baldwin,  New  York,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  this  week  elected  chaimai 
of  the  board  of  the  Weston  Falls  Paper 
Company. 


Bureau  of  Canadian 
Information 


The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
through  its  Bureau  of  Canadian 


Photograph  of  urrhitert’s  model  of  the  outer  aisle  of  the  nave,  showing  four  bays. 
The  entrance  to  the  chapel  alcove  of  one  is  directly  bark  of  the  figures.  The 
Newspaper  Bay  will  be  similar  in  construction  and  design  to  those  shown  here. 


Information,  will  furnish  you  with  the 
latest  reliable  information  on  every  phase  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  development  in  Canada.  In  our  Reference 
Library  maintained  at  Montreal,  are  complete  data  on 
natural  resources,  climate,  labor,  transportation,  business 
openings,  etc.  Additional  data  is  constantly  being  added. 


The  committee  has  set  $150,000  as  a 
minimum  objective.  Donations  and  pledges 
already  in  hand  amount  to  $20.00().  The 
committee  is  to  be  national  in  scope. 
William  T.  Dewart,  who  is  carrying  on 
the  work  of  his  late  chief  and  associate. 
Mr.  Munsey,  has  been  selected  to  head 
the  newsytaper  executives. 

1'.  .A.  Walker,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Telegram,  reporting  for  Mr.  Dew¬ 
art.  said : 

"It  was  only  last  Thursday  that  we 
met  with  the  Bishop  and  started  jtroceed- 
ings  for  the  press’s  participation  in  the 
building  of  a  bay.  1  went  to  W’ashington 
on  I'riday  to  attend  a  convention  of  edi¬ 
tors  atid  I  spf)ke  of  the  cathedral  plan 
and  1  found  all  receptive  to  the  idea  of  the 
press  larticijtating.  Literature  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  press  bay  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  and  the  selection  of  a  natifMi-wide 
con.mittee  is  in  progress.  W'c  reiK)rt  sub- 
srrii)tions  of  $20.fKlf).” 

In  announcitig  the  participation  of  the 
press.  Bishop  Manning  said; 

“It  gives  me  special  pleasure  to  make 
the  very  important  announcement  that  a 
committee  has  now  been  formed  with 
W'illiam  T.  Dewart  as  chairman  to  raise 
a  minimum  of  $150,fifX)  to  build  otie  of 


human  life  and  enrleavor  than  these  two. 

'I'he  newspaper  profession  has  inter¬ 
ested  itself  in  the  Cathedral  project  from 
the  first.  New  York  publishers  gave  edi¬ 
torial  support  to  the  campaign,  opened 
their  columns  to  news  r)f  the  movement, 
and  made  very  substantial  gifts  to  the 
general  building  fund.  The  gifts  made 
heretofore  will  not  be  applied  toward  the 
cost  of  the  newspaper  bay  in  the  nave. 

The  late  F'rank  Munsey  gave  $K)0,- 
(KX)  to  the  building  fund.  In  the  public 
appeal  last  year  Ral|>h  Pulitzer  of  the 
.Vcic  York  World  organized  a  committee 
in  the  division  of  business  men  which 
raised  more  than  $.30,0()f).  Included  in 
this  sum  were  gifts  of  $10,000  each  from 
.\lr.  Pulitzer  and  .Adolph  S.  Ochs,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times,  and  there  were  numer¬ 
ous  contributions  from  newspapers  and 
newspaper  staffs.  .A  committee  represent¬ 
ing  the  magazines,  with  Lee  W.  Max¬ 
well  as  chairman,  raised  more  than  $9,500, 
and  a  committee  reyiresenting  the  print¬ 
ing  trades,  of  which  Isaac  H.  Blanchard 
was  chairman,  turned  in  nearly  $3,0(K). 

Serving  with  Mr.  Pulitzer  on  the  news¬ 
paper  committee  were  Felix  Arnold,  Iler- 
liert  F.  Gunnison,  Frank  A.  Munsey  and 
.Adolph  S.  (Jehs. 


DEVELOPMENT  BRANCH — If  you  are  interested  in 
the  mining  wealth  and  industry  of  Canada  or  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  or  supply  of  industrial  raw  materials  available 
from  resources  along  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  you 
are  invited  to  consult  this  Branch.  An  expert  staff  is  main¬ 
tained  to  investigate  information  relative  to  these  resources 
and  examine  deposits  in  the  field.  Practical  information 
as  to  special  opportunities  for  development,  use  of  by¬ 
products  and  markets,  industrial  crops,  prospecting  and 
mining. 


"Ask  the  Canadian  Pacific  about  Canada"  is  not  a  mere 
advertising  slogan.  It  is  an  intimation  of  service — without 
charge  or  obligation,- -that  the  information  is  available 
and  will  be  promptly  forthcoming  to  those  who  desire  it. 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 


Department  Colonization  and  Development 
J.  S.  Dennis  Windsor  Station 

Chief  Commissioner  Montreal,  Can. 
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ADVERTISING  AGENCY  AFFAIRS 

1 

WITH  THE  GENERAL  ADVERTISERS 

Elarnett  Elmo  Calkins  Heads  Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc. — George  L.  Dyer 

1 

Daggett  &.  Ramsdell  Using  Newspaper  Rotogravure  Sections — New 

Company  Moves  to  New  Quarters — Reynolds  President 

$1,000,000  Plant  for  Fada  Radio  Firm — Obermeyer  to  Assist 

of  Albert  Frank  A  Co. 

Livingston  on  Cosolidated  Gas 

T^AGGETT  &  RAMSDELL,  makers 
^  of  cold  cream,  have  started  using 
advertising  space  in  newspaper  roto¬ 
gravure  sections.  At  present  the  schedule 
is  limited  to  Sunday  newspapers  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,  but  an  official  of  the 
company  informed  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week  there  was  a  possibility  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  list  following  the  end  of  the 
present  season.  The  firm’s  fiscal  year 
ends  in  June,  and  advertising  plans  will 
be  decided  upon  prior  to  that  date. 

The  company  in  addition  to  rotogravure 
is  now  advertising  in  four  women’s  maga¬ 
zines.  The  account  is  handled  by  the 
M.  P.  Gould  Company. 

F.  A.  D.  Andrea,  Inc.,  manufacturer 
of  Fada  radio,  has  purchased  more  than 
an  acre  of  ground  in  the  Bronx,  New 
York,  on  which  he  plans  to  erect  a 
modern  $1,000,000  plant  exclusively  for 
the  manufacture  of  radio  apparatus. 

Robert  E.  Livingston,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  director  of  advertising 
of  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  of 
New  York,  is  to  have  the  assistance  of 
Henry  Obermeyer  as  copy  writer.  Mr. 
Obermeyer  has  been  editor  of  the  monthly 
magazine  of  the  Gas  Association. 

From  an  errand  girl  four  years  ago  to 
supervisor  of  advertising  for  Joske 
Brother  Company,  San  Antonio  depart¬ 
ment  store,  is  the  unusual  record  of  23- 
year-old  Helen  McCoy.  Miss  McCoy  has 
l)een  promoted  to  that  position  in  succes¬ 
sion  to  Jane  Wood,  who  resigned  to  join 
the  Thelma  Gaines  Advertising  Agency, 


San  Antonio. 

After  being  graduated  from  high 
school  in  1921,  Miss  McCoy  became  m 
errand  girl  in  Joske’s.  Shortly  the^^ 
after  she  was  advanced  to  proof-reading 
and  checking  work  in  the  advertising 
department.  This  was  a  step  to  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  advertising  copy  and  later  the 
preparation  of  all  copy  advertising  the 
firm’s  downstairs  department. 

Fred  K.  Miller,  advertising  manager 
of  the  L.  S.  Donaldson  department  store 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company. 

Baxter  M.  Elastburn  has  been  nude 
advertising  manager  of  the  Trivers 
Stores,  Inc.,  it  is  announced  from  the 
Dallas  office  of  this  company,  which  has 
several  stores  in  Texas.  Mr.  Eastbnm, 
who  has  been  advertising  director  for 
J.  Blach  &  Sons,  will  maintain  head- 
Muarters  in  New  York.  He  will  handle 
advertising  for  all  18  of  the  Trivers 
stores  from  his  New  York  office. 

Northern  N.  Y.  Press  Meeting 

The  Northern  New  York  Press  .Asso¬ 
ciation  is  holding  its  annual  convention 
Jan.  22-23  at  the  Wocxlruflf  House, 
Watertown,  N.  Y.  The  meeting  was  to 
be  opened  with  a  Fellowship  Dinner,  with 
an  address  of  welcome  by  John  B.  Harris, 
.Mayor  of  Watertown,  and  response  bj 
I'.  I  >ud|ey  Course,  assiKiation  president 
The  principal  speaker  was  to  be  Prof 
Bristow  Adams,  of  the  Extension  Depart- 
1  meiit  of  Cornell  University,  on  '‘Some 
,  ( )b>ervations  in  Journalism.” 


Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


t’AR.NEST  ELMO  C.ALKIXS  was 

elected  [iresident  of  Calkins  & 
Holden,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  held  titis  week.  He  succeeils  the 
late  Ralph  Holden. 

Other  officers  elected  were  W.  C.  Cal¬ 
kins,  Jr.,  vice-president:  Tom  Hall,  vice- 
president  ;  K.  P.  Clayberger,  treasurer ; 
and  James  .\.  Oarke,  secretary. 

Calkins  &  Holden  was  organized  in 
January,  1902.  as  a  partnership.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1905.  Mr.  Holden,  who 
died  recently,  was  president  for  20  years. 
Mr.  Calkins  has  Ix'en  vice-president,  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period.  Both  Mr.  Oay- 
berger  and  Mr.  Hall  have  Ixen  with  the 
firm  for  more  titan  20  years;  Mr.  Cal¬ 
kins,  Jr.,  for  more  than  18  years;  and 
Mr.  Clarke  for  12  years. 

.At  the  annu.ll  meeting  of  the  director-- 
of  -Albert  Frank  &  Co.  the  following 
officers  were  cle-cted  for  the  coming 
year : 

I'rank  J .  Reynolds,  president ;  1 1  arry 
Rascovar,  first  vice-president  and  treas¬ 
urer;  Mark  .Ash,  secretary;  Lloyd  B. 
Myers,  M.  Robert  Herman,  John  11. 
Schwarting,  Jr.,  P-.  W.  Kimmellterg,  W. 
I'rank  McClure,  in  charge  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office.  J.  Bartlett  Hydorn,  in  charge 
of  the  Boston  office,  vice-presidents,  and 
Cjeorge  Horst,  assistant  secretary. 

In  honor  of  Mr.  .Ash,  who  was  elected 
for  the  twenty-tifth  time  secret.ary,  and 
is  celebrating  his  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
with  the  company,  the  officers  gave  a 
dinner  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  and  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  silver. 

After  maintaining  offices  for  the  past 


18  years  at  42  Broadway,  New  York, 
the  George  L.  Dyer  Company  moved 
Jan.  16.  to  new  headquarters  in  the 
Murray  Hill  building,  285  Madison 
avenue,  where  the  firm  will  occupy  the 
entire  2f)th  floor.  The  same  agency  has 
a  Chicagf)  office  at  33  South  Clark 
-treet. 

John  D.  Lucas,  for  several  years  with 
tlu-  United  States  Rubber  Company,  and 
more  recently  with  George  Batten,  Inc., 
has  joined  the  plan  department  of  the 
Cliarles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.  Frank 
R.  Farnbain  has  also  joined  the  staff  of 
this  same  department.  He  was  formerly 
an  account  executive  with  Frank  Sea¬ 
man.  liic. 

lames  F.  Jennings,  formerly  of  the 
Newell- ICmmett  Company,  has  been  ap- 
jMiinted  sp.ace  buyer  in  the  New  York 
office  of  the  William  H.  Rankin  Com¬ 
pany.  The  same  agency  announces  the 
promotion  of  11.  R.  Sch.aefTer  to  tlie 
IHoition  of  merchandising  and  production 
manager. 

Donald  K.  Moore,  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  in  tlie  Detroit  oflice  of  the  Campbell- 
I'.wald  Company,  has  lieen  appointed  man¬ 
ager  «>f  that  agency’s  (Tiicago  office.  Mr. 
Moore  has  Ix-eii  with  the  Campliell-EwaUl 
Company  for  several  years.  For  a  num 
Ix-r  of  years  he  has  lieen  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  new  business  department. 
1‘rior  to  joining  the  agency  he  was  for 
two  and  a  half  years  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  and  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Trail!)  Manufacturing  Company,  Detroit. 


^FOR  PROM  PT  SERVICE^ 

TYPE 

BORDERS 'ORNAMENTS^  BRASS  RULE  / 

'Trinters  ’  Supplies  \ 

KELLY  PRESSES'KLYMAX  FEEDERS'PAPER  CUTTERS 
HAMILTON  WOOD  AND  STEEL  EQUIPMENT,  INCLUDING  OUR 

AMERICAN  CUT-COST  EQUIPMENT  ' 

Carried  in  ileci  for  pnmpt  shipment  at  the  foUerwinn  Selling  Houses  of  the^  ' 

<L^merican  Type  Founders  Qmpany  ' 


BOSTON 
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RICHMOND 

ATLANTA 


PHILADIXPHIA  BUFFALO 
BALTIMORE  PITTSBUROH 

CLEVELAND 


DETROIT 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
ST.  LOUIS 
MILWAUKEE 


MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS  CITY 
DES  MOINES 
DENVER 
LOS  ANCiELCS 


SAN  FRANCISC.O 
PORTLAND 
SPOKANF 
WINNIPEG 


- - -  ONE  OF  A  SERIES  - * 

Letters  That  Speak  for  Themselves ! 

APPLETON  POST-CRESCENT 

Appleton,  Wi». 

“For  the  past  three  years  the  I’ost-Crescent  has  l»een  a  subscriber  to  your  checking 
service,  and  we  are  plat!  to  inform  you  that  the  connection  has  been  hifrhly  satisfac¬ 
tory.  We  believe  that  your  service  solves  a  I'erplexinj?  jiroblem  which  concerns  most 
newspapers,  and  that  is  the  problem  t»f  prompt  ami  efficient  service  in  getting  check* 
ing  copies  in  the  hands  of  national  a<lvertisers  and  agencies. 

For  months  we  have  not  had  a  single  complaint  from  national  advertisers.  This 
si>eaks  well  for  the  efficiency  of  your  service  and  the  co-operation  given  your  bureau 
in  this  oflice.  We  would  not  think  of  going  back  to  the  mcthoils  used  previous  to 
adopting  your  service.** 

Very  truly  yours, 

APl'LETON  POST-CRKSCKNT,  H.  L.  l>avis,  Rtisiness  Manager. 

Ohe  Jdvertisinq  CHECKING  BUREAU  Inc. 

538  So.  a.rk  St.  Ea«  26th  St. 

CHICAGO  •  NEW  YORK 


15-19  East  26th  St. 
NEW  YORK 
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editorial  technique  re¬ 
vealed  IN  FORUM 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


Standard:  IM  be  willing  to  say  for  the 
Xew  Bedford  Standard,  which  is  one  of 
these  small  ptipers  that  everybody  knows 


the  state  from  500  up.  If  a  si:  able 
town  in  the  state,  that  we  are  interested 
in,  has  not  received  any  considerable  at¬ 
tention  or  if  a  correspondent  has  moved 
out  without  notifying  us,  or  has  taken 
on  business  interests  that  keep  him  too 
busy  so  that  he  cannot  keep  in  touch 
with  us,  we  immediately  send  someone 
there  to  get  a  correspondent  active  in 
l<H>king  for  a  feature  story. 

That  system  also  provides  us  with 


here  has  the  intense  competition  of  the  ammunition  against  the  constant  criti- 
largcr  city  p:.pers  hke  the  Bost.m  pai^rs  receive  from  ambitious 

thrown  at  It  at  all  hours  ot  the  (la>,  that  fhamliers  of  Commerce  saying  that  some 


tnrowii  II  c  iiamtiers  ot  Lommerce  saying  that  some 

we  never  liesitate  to  rush  our  inalerial  to  Porlunk  has  receiv^  ten  times 


the  Associated  Press.  The  publisher  of  puj,|icity  that  their  particular  town 


the  newspaper  is  a  director  of  the  As-  (,as  received.  They  tell  us  that  we  must 
sociated  Press  and  is  most  insistent^  aiMl  |,aye  g  grudge  against  them,  so  they  have 
always  on  the  job  that  the  .Associated  decided  to  boycott  us. 


always  on  the  joii  tnat  me  .Associaieu 
Press  is  covered  before  we  arc. 

The  basis  of  our  competition  with  the 
metropolitan  pajK'rs  lies  in  the  very- 
elaborate  and  extensive  system  of  futures 


decided  to  boycott  us. 

Then,  we  turn  to  the  record  and  find 
that  the  city  of  Podunk  has  received 
150  inches  of  space,  and  we  get  that  rec¬ 
ord  out  of  our  file  and  in  that  way  gen- 


and  very  complete  coverage  of  our  city,  orally  squelch  Mr.  Secretary’s,  of  the 


50  we  aim  to  have  the  story  pretty  well  Chamlicr  of  Commerce,  complaints, 
in  our  grasp  before  the  quickest  bulletin  w  q_  Jo.nks,  Lincoln  Nebraska  State 
to  the  big  cities  can  bring  any  action.  Journal:  1  just  want  to  ask  Mr.  Har- 
I  think  that  the  newspaper  in  the  small  rison  whether  that  universal  desk  idea 
town  of  28.000  to  ^,000  that  gives  ade-  didn't  make  it  unprofitable  for  the  sport 

quatc  attention  to  its  futures,  and  has  a  jiromoter  to  buy  the  sport  editor? 

good  system  of  local  coverage  so  that  H.vrriso.n:  Yes,  it  did. 

it  has  men  at  the  points  whwe  news  Joxks:  Can  you  stop  that  prac- 

raay  break,  with  its  pliotographers  and  sugaring  the  sport  writers?  On 

proper  writers  on  the  job,  it  can  have  Washington,  I  rode  for  500 

the  story  pretty  well  told  and  straight-  miles  with  the  brother  of  a  rather  fa- 

ened  out  for  its  editions  before  the  met-  mous  sporting  man.  I  won’t  give  his 

ropolitan  can  touch  it.  _  ,  ,  i  name  or  what  the  particular  line  of  sport 

I  believe  the  use  of  the  universal  desk  jj.  engaged  in  is.  He  told  me  that 

in  the  small  papers  will  mean  l^th  cco-  brother,  in  one  year,  had  spent  $24,- 


nomy  and  a  better  edited  paper.  We  have  qqq  sugaring  sports  writers.  He  told 
had  a  universal  desk  for  live  years  now.  much  of  that  went  into  my  town 

We  have  a  minimum  of  four  on  it,  and  how  much  certain  men  had  received. 


We  have  a  minimum  of  four  men  on  it, 
ind  to  take  up  the  strain  of  the  evening 
paper  edition  we  occasionally  have  a 
tifth  man.  We  find  that  the  universal 
desk  absorbs  the  strain,  and  we  can 
put  all  of  our  resources  easily  and 
smoothly  to  whatever  side,  local  or  tele- 


I  aske<l  him  if  the  practice  was  gen¬ 
eral  and  he  said  that  as  far  as  he  knew 
it  was  almost  universal. 

1  would  like  to  know  how  many  edi¬ 
tors  here  feel  that  their  sporting  de¬ 
partments  are  beyond  corruption?  There 


graph,  the  news  strains  and  developments  are  more  of  you  than  I  thought 


of  the  day  are  pemling.  We  take  up  the 


1  foesn't  that  suggest 


slack  that  way.  We  avoid  the  competi-  a  very  pertinent  topic  for  discussion? 


lion  between  the  telegraph  and  the  local 
in  the  productii-n  of  copy. 


That  is  a  subject  of  tainted  news  in  the 
sporting  columns.  I  sympathize  very 


We  have  a  regulator  man  to  whom  all  much  with  what  these  gentlemen  have 


cop>-  goes  which  insures  the  proper  regu-  hinted  at  here.  I  have  listened  at  other 


latinn  of  copy.  Stories  go  up  in  the_  way  meetings  to  some  very  virtuous  editors 
of  their  importance.  Some  men  specialize  who  had.  great  perspicuity  for  tainted 


in  telegraph  and  some  in  local,  but  the  news  in  connection  with  oil  scandals, 
copy  is  thrown  around  the  desk  as  the  I  had  personal  knowledge  that  they 
needs  of  the  day  seem  to  demand.  were  very  guilty  themselves  in  this  mat- 

K.  Robert  Ste\t.nson,  IVaterbury  ter  of  tainted  news  in  their  own  sporting 
Rcpuhlican:  May  I  suggest,  that  having  columns.  There  are  sporting  editors 
seen  the  problem  from  the  other  end  who  have  entangling  alliances  with  box- 
that  here  is  something  that  your  small  ers  and  baseball  leagues  in  a  commercial 


town  paper  is  confronted  by — getting  way  ami  they  are  handling  the  news  for 
a  small  staff  to  deliver  its  stuff  early,  their  commercial  interest.  That  is  a 


Tliat  would  lie  a  factor  that  would  very  common  evil  in  the  newspaper  field, 
lead  a  small  town  editor  to  tell  his  and  one  that  can  lie  changed  and  ought 


men  that  “You  must  deliver  your  stuff 
first  to  us.’’  They  are  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  time.  You  must  get  it  printed 
early  enough  for  your  first  edition  to  go 
into  these  cities  that  vou  are  distribut- 


to  be  changed,  if  you  only  take  hold  of 
it.  I  would  like  tc  see  .some  time  that 
subjeet  well  handled. 

M.  \'.  .\twood,  I’tiea  Ohsenvr-Dis- 
pateh:  This  matter  of  newspaper  prac¬ 
tice  is  one  in  which,  we  of  the  Observer- 


Mr.  H.vrrison  :  May  I  suggest  what,  Dispatch  at  Utica,  a  town  of  about 


to  me,  has  been  the  biggest  advan-  KXl.ffOO  are  very  much  interested.  Some 


tage  in  Oklahoma  in  my  experience  of  little  time  ago  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to 
sending  the  sport  copy  through  the  uni-  papers  in  the  country  in  the 


versal  desk  — the  elimination  of  the  class^  we  took  them  roughly  from 

constant  glorification  of  the  “gutter  8j.(XW  to  125,000.  We  made  inquiry  re- 


snipe”  and  further  the  reiluction,  I  might  garding  some  very  homely  matters  of 
MV.  of  the  use  of  the  “alley  rat”  ad-  pract'ce.  Some  40  managing  editors  re- 
jectives,  that  so  many  people  who  are  sj^nded.  I  compiled  these  figpjres  and 
so-called  sporting  authorities  are  accus-  ^  indeed  to  furnish  a  copy  to 

tomed  to  u.se.  editor  interested. 

Further  than  that,  we  have  managed  to  . 

get  those  in  the  sporting  dejartment  to  ENVELOPE  BILL  UP  FEB.  1 

^ve  some  slight  consideration  of  the  - 

u  attempt  to  follow  in  Measure  to  Reetrict  Government  Print- 

publication  of  a  journal  in  the  Bible  ^  Debated 

1  have  had  one  or  two  experiences  in  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

an  attempt  to  develop  an  esprit  de  corps  W.^shinctox.  Tan.  21.— Hearings  on 
in  country  corrcspomlents  that  might  be  the  Kendall  Bill  to  restrict  the  printing 
t'  nnd  sale  of  stamped  envelopes  by  the 


ENVELOPE  BILL  UP  FEB. 


Measure  to  Restrict  Government  Print¬ 
ing  to  Be  Debated 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

W'.\shin(;tox.  Jan.  21. — Hearings  on 
the  Kendall  Rill  to  restrict  the  printing 


tioM  having  some  towns  of  .500  and  up  T’ost  Office  Department  will  be  liegun 
iMt  he  never  jwys  any  attention  to  un-  .Monday,  Feb.  1.  at  10  a.  m..  it  was  an- 
^  date  line  from  the  Asso-  noiincesl  today  by  Representative  Fllintt 
11-  I  ••  •  .  ,  Sproul  of  Illinois,  chairman  of  the 

'  "ave  riiminated  that  by  having  sub-committee  of  the  House  Post  Office 
office  assistants  check  every  Committee  to  which  the  proposed  legis- 
lifMi  "iL  publish  and  every  date  latinn  has  been  referreil. 

to  nu.**  we  publish,  and  I  have  given  The  Kendall  Bill  is  being  supported  by 
rernr,i  u"  -  *  i*’*  every  month  a  the  National  Editorial  Association,  repre- 

thaf  ■  ’’’‘f  Pie  the  number  of  inches  senting  several  thousand  country  news- 

'e  haw  published  on  every  town  in  paper  publishers,  and  other  organizations. 
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STATESMEN  AND  PRESS  UNDER 
MOB'S  MASTERY 


{Continued  from  page  8) 


fnitn  a  Senator’s  speech  really  convey 
his  argument. 

W  hat  would  really  convey  his  argu¬ 
ment  would  be  live  hundred  words  in  the 
corresiKjndeiit's  own  language  condensing 
and  analyzing  the  Senator's  remarks. 

What  would  really  instruct  the  public 
at  the  end  of  a  debating  day  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  would  be  a  review  of  the  arguments 
of  the  day,  a  summing  up  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  day,  with  an  analysis  of  their 
merits,  by  the  correspondent  himself, 
more  or  less  in  the  manner  of  a  dramatic 
critic  reviewing  a  play. 

1  think  we  have  too  few  such  stories 
if  we  are  to  perform  the  second  part  of 
our  political  job — our  duty  to  the  voters. 

Moreover,  under  the  influence  of  the 
reading  tastes  of  the  mob,  we  often  hesi¬ 
tate  to  quote  from  any  public  man  un¬ 
less  he  is  really  nationally  known.  This 
trait  leaves  many  of  the  ablest  men  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  without 
national  audience  for  their  ideas. 

1  sometimes  have  heard  amazingly  able 
speeches  made  by  obscure  men  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  cannot  on 
such  an  occasion,  however,  shout  to  my¬ 
self  ; 

beat!  I  have  just  heard  the  best 
argument  ever  made  on  the  subject  of 
agricultural  relief!  I  must  hasten  to  a 
wire.” 

No!  Except  in  the  most  exceptional 
circumstances  it  would  not  be  news.  The 
editor  might  be  interested.  The  mob 
would  not. 

If,  however,  1  walk  by  the  White 
House  grounds  and  I  hear  Calvin  Cool- 
idge  muttering  iK’hind  a  bush  and  reveal¬ 
ing  his  intention  of  growing  a  beard,  I 
could  infallibly  make  page  one. 

It  is  natural.  It  is  human.  Man  can¬ 
not  live  by  thought  alone.  He  must 
also  live  by  the  emotions,  simplicities,  and 
the  trivialities  of  life.  You  would  not 
only  be  losing  circulation  but  would  be 
committing  a  grave  attack  on  the  na¬ 
tion’s  sanity  if  you  dismis.sed  trivialities 
and  replaced  them  by  uninterrupted 
solemnities. 

I  often  wonder,  nevertheless,  if  just  a 
little  more  space  could  not  be  spared  for 
straightaway  instructive  political  argu¬ 
ment  stories,  stories  summing  up  our 
debates,  stories  giving  both  sides  of  an 
issue,  stories  in  which  your  regular 
correspondents  would  write  not  as  re¬ 
porters  only  but  as  critics  and  publicists. 

I  think  that  the  art  of  writing  such 
stories  ought  to  be  practiced  and  devel¬ 
oped,  if  we  are  to  be  effective  political 
e<lucators. 

Whatever  need  may  exist  for  such 
stories  is  not  met  and  fdled  by  the  usual 
articles  in  our  editorial  columns.  On 
the  whole  editorial  columns,  are  not  for 
exposition  but  for  exhortation. 

So  we  must,  for  impartial  political  in¬ 
struction.  turn  to  news  columns. 

Here,  however,  we  often  run  into  the 
modern  theory  of  printing  only  news. 
Most  people  are  intereste<l  not  in  thoughts 
but  in  happenings.  We  give  them  what 
they  want  and  then,  in  self-justification, 
elaborate  a  whole  great  philosophy  of 
“news”  as  an  intellectual  deity. 

Our  editors  accordingly  tend  to  im¬ 
plore  us  to  stick  to  news.  That  is  the 
tendency.  That  is  the  emphasis.  Otlier 
things  may  occasionally  be  tolerated. 

.•\ccordingly  we  often  arrive  at  the 
following  situations: 

On  the  one  hand,  back  home,  there  is 
the  editor,  who.  in  the  midst  of  trying 
to  elect  his  candidates  for  county  super¬ 
visor  and  settle  the  problem  of  the  site 
of  the  new  city  hall,  or  writes  long  ar¬ 
ticles  on  national  issues  with  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  background  of  those 
issues  in  Washington. 

Meanwhile  his  correspondent  here,  is 
condemned  to  spend  most  of  his  time  on 
t'’e  leg— exercises  necessary  in  order  to 
discover  such  nutritious  slices  of  govern¬ 
mental  or  civic  instructiveness  as  that 
somebody  is  going  to  resign  or  that 
somebody  is  not  going  to  be  confirmed 
or  that  the  President  thinks  highly  or 


dues  not  think  highly  of  the  buying  of 
furniture  on  the  installment  plan  or  that 
Mrs.  Coolidge  kept  on  being  gracious 
yesterday. 

I  do  not  believe  in  wholesale  condem¬ 
nation  of  any  tendency  which  is  the  result 
of  l.«rgc  impel  sona!  forces.  '1  he  news 
tendei'.cy  is  such  a  temlency.  It  has  noi 
Ik-cii  created  by  anybody  in  particular 
and  it  cannot  be  alwlished  by  anylxxiy  in 
particular.  Nor  should  it  be,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment.  alwlished.  That  a  newspaper 
should  give  its  main  attention  to  finding 
and  printing  news  is  a  justified  fact.  1 
only  ask,  in  this  matter  of  correspondence 
from  Washington,  if  it  may  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  encourage  the  regular 
Washington  news  reporters,  who  knows 
more  about  the  nature  of  this  govern¬ 
ment  than  any  other  body  of  men  exist¬ 
ing,  to  take  just  a  few  more  agate  lines 
of  space  in  your  newspapers  for  those 
vivid  interpretations  of  our  government — 
not  news — but  interpretations — instruct¬ 
ive  interpretations — which  they  freely 
dispense  to  their  hearers  in  their  hours 
off  duty? 

I  think  that  we  specialize  too  much. 
We  hire  one  man  for  news.  We  hire 
aiu)ther  for  interpretation.  I  contend 
that  the  man  to  do  the  interpretation  is 
tile  man  who  does  the  news. 

I  contend  that  each  day,  from  the  man 
who  reports  the  World  Court  fight,  we 
ought  to  have  a  few  lines  less  of  chatter 
about  who  may  come  out  in  favor  of  the 
Court  and  about  who  may  possibly  come 
out  against  it,  and  a  few  lines  more  of 
that  man’s  judgment  as  to  the  nature 
and  as  to  the  value  of  the  Senatorial  ar¬ 
guments  so  far  used  and  as  to  who  the 
winners  so  far  are  in  the  dramatic  com¬ 
bat  of  Senatorial  minds,  and  why. 

We  have  been  trained  to  take  pride  in 
calling  ourselves  reporters  and  trained  to 
recoil  in  horror  from  being  called  pub¬ 
licists.  That  fact,  I  think,  illustrates  the 
extremes  to  which  the  news  tendency  has 
gone.  Your  correspondents  here,  I  think, 
ought  to  be  proud  to  be — and  called — 
publicists.  Only  as  publicists  can  they 
accomplish  their  duty  of  politically  edu¬ 
cating  tlie  people  of  this  country. 

I  realize  that  the  mob  may  not  like  it. 
I  ask  you  again  to  sympathize  a  bit  with 
the  politicians.  They  have  their  mob.  It 
is  voters.  We  have  our  mob.  It  is  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  politicians  have  to  con¬ 
sider  re-election.  We  have  to  consider 
circulation.  How  can  we  blame  them 
for  not  daring  to  risk  losing  votes  if  we 
are  not  willing  to  dare  to  risk  losing 
sales  ? 

Statesmen  and  journalists  are  partners 
under  the  mfxlern  mob’s  mastery. 


” Relieving  a  Very 
Embarrassing  Situation’ 


"The  attention  you  gave  our 
order  of  December  11th  covering 
the  sorts  of  Roman  and  Bold  Face 
figures  is  greatly  appreciated. 

"The  package  arrived  at  9  a.m., 
Monday  the  14th,  greatly  relieving 
a  very  embarrassing  situation. 

"We  trust  you  will  pass  this 
along  to  the  order  and  shipping 
departments  in  your  plant,  as  we 
believe  they  should  know  that  their 
efforts  simplify  our  problems  tre¬ 
mendously.” 

Patterson  &  White  Company 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WIRE  PROBLEMS— INTERPRETATIVE  NEWS  AND 
ACCURATE  FIGURES— BEFORE  OPEN  FORUM 


|5RIEF  attention  was  given  Saturday 
morning  to  problems  of  transmitting 
and  receiving  wire  news.  Led  by  Stuart 
H.  Perry.  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram,  the 
Society  discussed  interpretative  news,  in¬ 
surance  of  securacy  in  statistics,  speed  in 
getting  local  stories  on  the  wire.  etc. 
Pertinent  portions  of  the  “open  forum’’ 
follow : 

SxfART  H.  Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Tel¬ 
egram:  These  are  the  topics  Mr.  Mor¬ 
rison  suggested  under  “Wire  Problems” : 
The  A.  P.  Specials;  Speeding  outgoing 
news ;  What  is  the  best  method  of  giving 
wire  service  on  your  own  news  reports  so 
that  the  other  fellow  gets  it  early,  too?; 
Can  the  stock  market  quotations  be  made 
t(X)  accurate?;  Can  the  unreliable  special 
writers,  the  trained  seals  of  certain  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  be  reformed  or  not  ? ; 
Can  the  wire  report  be  made  more  elastic 
and  intere.sting  ? 

I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  the  term 
“A.  P.  specials’’  means  special  stories  to 
member  papers  which  are  put  on  the  wire, 
or  whether  it  means  stories  of  an  explan¬ 
atory  and  interpretative  character  rather 
than  spot  news,  or  whether  it  means 
stories  referring  to  public  affairs  and 
policies  that  are  suggested  by  govern¬ 
mental  executives.  But  taking  any  of 
the  three  definitions,  my  own  observation 
is  that  the  wires  of  the  Associated  Press 
are  not  burdened  with  such  stories.  In 
Michigan  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we 
could  stand  more  rather  than  less  of 
them.  I  think  that  there  is  danger  of 
placing  too  much  weight  upon  bare  spot 
news.  I  think  that  an  analytical  or  in¬ 
terpretative  story  of  any  event,  particu¬ 
larly  of  matters  political  and  public  char¬ 
acter,  is  more  informative  and  more  read¬ 
able  often  than  a  story  written  coldly  and 
colorlessly  from  the  spot  news  stand¬ 
point. 

As  to  speeding  outgoing  news,  my  ob¬ 


servation  is  that  that  is  purely  a  prob. 
lem  of  definitely  locating  responsibiBtj 
for  the  filing.  The  ideal  arranganai 
would  be  to  assign  one  man  to  that  task 
exclusively,  to  let  him  sit  in  with  the  citj 
editor,  or  state  news  editor,  and  be  con. 
stantly  on  the  watch  for  matters  suit¬ 
able  for  filing.  That  is  impractical  in 
most  offices,  entirely  so  in  the  medium- 
sized  and  smaller  ones. 

The  question,  “Can  stock  market  quo. 
tations  be  made  too  accurate?”  seems  to 
me  to  be  answerable  only  in  one  way.  I 
think  that  a  mistake  in  figures  is  the 
most  serious  mistake  that  a  newspaper 
can  make — the  most  serious  typographical 
mistake,  for  two  or  three  reasons. 

In  the  first  place  the  reader  can  not 
correct  it  from  the  context.  A  misplaced 
line,  or  a  pied  line,  or  misspelled  word, 
the  reader  can  usually  correct  from  the 
context,  but  a  mistake  in  figures  he  can¬ 
not  correct. 

Walter  M.  Harrison,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman :  1  have  a  suggestion  on  the 

handling  of  statistical  matter  that  might 
be  of  some  value  to  some  member. 

At  our  staff  meetings  three  or  font 
times  a  year,  we  present  graphic  charts 
of  the  production  of  the  country  and  of 
our  State  in  its  principal  crops  and  min¬ 
erals  and  devote  an  hour  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  those  figures  and  those  crops. 

Another  thing  that  we  have  done  that  I 
have  found  of  considerable  value  is  the  in¬ 
stilling  of  the  idea  into  the  minds  of  the 
news  editor  or  the  night  editor,  if  it  k 
his  duty  to  pass  finally  upon  the  proofs 
as  they  come,  that  the  figures  that  he  sees 
on  the  proof  in  front  of  him  are  always 
wrong,  and  it  is  up  to  him  or  his  assist¬ 
ant  to  go  through  the  World  .-Mmanat 
the  Year  Book  from  the  Department  of 
.■\griculture,  or  what  not,  to  see  tliat  the 
figures  are  right. 


The  man  who  uses  the  e.xpression  “dirt 
cheap”  has  never  Iteen  to  Florida. — Xeio 
York  American. 
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the  old  world  press  and 

ITS  POUTICAL  JOB 

from  page  14) 

from  nine  in  the  morning  until  eight  or 
ten  or  eleven  at  night.  It  was  perhaps  a 
living  wage,  but  it  was  a  good  average 
wage  for  that  sort  of  work  in  England. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  difficulty  of 
securing  more  than  that  would  have 
meant  so  complete  a  dependence  of  the 
newspaper  man  upon  his  proprietor  as  to 
make  any  initiative  impossible.  Now 
those  conditions  have  been  bettered.  The 
average  newspaper  man  in  England  today 
is  better  paid,  stands  more  firmly  on  his 
feet  and  where  on  the  one  hand  we  have 
the  dangerous  tendency  toward  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
proprietor,  we  have  the  contravening 
tendenc)'  toward  a  new  independence  in 
the  individual  writer  of  the  press.  That 
the  one  offsets  the  other,  I  don’t  for  a 
moment  say,  but  in  a  measure,  it  does  re¬ 
duce  the  danger. 

Over  in  FraiKe  we  have  a  situation  in 
which  the  individual  newsiiaper  may  have 
power  but  this  power  does  not  repose 
upon  publicity  in  the  sense  of  advertising. 
Its  sources  of  income  are  less  available  to 
the  accountant.  The  average  newspaper 
man  is  incomparably  badly  paid.  .As  re¬ 
cently  as  1920  I  was  in  Paris  and  1  knew 
a  score  of  men  working  as  reporters,  cor¬ 
respondents  of  reputable  French  news¬ 
papers  who  were  receiving  anywhere 
from  250  to  400  francs  per  month  which 
in  1920  was  almost  not  remotely  a  living 
wage.  Beginning  with  the  newspaper 
whose  sources  of  income  are  less  unpub¬ 
lishable  and  proceeding  into  a  condition 
which  underpays  the  individual  man,  you 
have  logically  and  necessarily  a  much 
greater  willingness  to  accept  the  word  of 
command  from  the  official  source. 

I  don’t  care  to  speak  lengthily  on  the 
subject  of  Italy.  You  are  all  as  familiar 
with  it  as  I  am. 

■Assuming  that  there  is  a  political  job 
for  the  newspapers  whose  background  I 
have  tried  to  indicate,  that  that  political 
job,  if  it  means  a  fair  playing  on  the 
part  of  the  middle  men  between  Govern¬ 
ment,  between  the  sources  of  conduct  of 
public  affairs  and  the  individual  voter,  the 
general  situation  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  would  not  be  too  well  done  and 
I  do  not  believe  in  general  that  it  is  too 
well  done. 

There  are,  however,  certain  features, 
notably  of  English  journalism,  which  I 
believe  with  enormous  advantage  could 
be  duplicated  here.  In  the  paper  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  we  of 
course  go  much  further  in  the  verbatim 
reporting  of  parliamentary  debates  than 
any  .American  paper  is  ever  likely  to  be 
able  to  do  it.  But  we  do  something 
else  on  what  you  would  describe  as  your 
front  page;  we  call  it  the  bill  page,  op¬ 
posite  the  editorial  page,  which  is  the 
feature  page.  \\’e  have  each  day  a  sketch 
of  the  happenings  in  Parliament.  It  is 
done  by  a  man  whose  acquaintance  with 
the  lobby  is  long  and  intimate.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  those  who  do  not  desire  to  go 
through  the  lenfrthy  verbatim  report  of 
Parliamentary  discussion,  a  reasonably 
brief,  sometimes  wicked  and  always  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  what  has  happened. 
-A  collection  of  these  brief  columns  as 
they  appear  from  day  to  day  woubl.  if 
they  were  strung  together  and  read  as 
the  history  of  the  year,  give  a  very  ef- 
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fective  description,  a  sufficiently  complete 
description  of  the  operations  and  the 
manifestations  of  government  during  that 
year.  Into  these,  so  far  as  my  personal 
knowledge  goes,  no  influence  runs,  no 
proprietorial  influence  of  too  deep  kind, 
certainly  none  whatever  on  my  paper  nor 
the  Daily  Telegraph  nor  the  Manchester 
Guardian. 

I  am  required  to  send  from  Washing¬ 
ton  material  which  is  much  more  inter¬ 
pretative  than  reportive,  if  I  may  use  the 
word.  It  is  much  more  valuable  to  us 
and  to  our  readers  from  our  point  of 
view,  to  have  100  words  which  (one  al¬ 
ways  assumes  a  man  endeavors  to  be  de¬ 
tached  and  impartial  in  writing  them) 
gives  the  atmosphere  of  debate,  than  to 
have  a  thousand  words  which  give  a  re- 
|xirt  of  that  debate ;  and  it  is  on  the  side 
of  interpretative  journalism  and  interpre¬ 
tative  correspondence  from  points  abrf)ad 
that  I  generally  believe  the  British  press, 
the  French  press,  the  German  press  and 
the  Italian  press  stand  more  or  less  in  a 
class  by  themselves.  More  effective  work 
can  be  done  in  interpretative  journalism 
and  where  cable  tolls  are  heavy  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  expense.  The 
picture  which  is  presented  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader  and  bites  into  the  comprehen¬ 
sion,  provided  always  that  the  individual 
correspondent  does  his  honest  best  to  be 
fair  and  impartial — I  can  think  of  no  bet¬ 
ter  form  of  journalism. 

.All  this  leads  back  to  the  fact  that  we 
are.  l)ecause  of  our  situation  in  the  world, 
much  more  interested  in  what  we  call 
world  affairs  than  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  yet  been  willing  to 
admit  themselves.  We  have  produced  and 
continue  to  produce  a  number  of  men 
whose  minds  and  opinions  or  whose  type¬ 
writers  move  with  rapidity  and  with  ease 
among  foreign  questions  of  considerable 
compie.xity.  These  men  all  have  or 
should  have  one  quality  which  I  recom¬ 
mend  and  that  is  the  quality  which  I 
call  a  background  of  mind.  It  is  much 
more  important  to  know,  that  is,  for  a 
foreign  correspondent  to  know,  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  United  States  and  the 
other  lands  of  this  hemisphere,  the  lands 
of  the  Orient  and  the  lands  of  Europe, 
than  it  is  to  know  in  the  most  complete 
way  all  those  immensely  interesting  sta¬ 
tistics  in  the  World  .Almanac.  He  may 
be  completely  ignorant  of  most  of  what 
appears  in  the  World  Almanac  if  he  has 
a  knowledge  of  relations  between  coun¬ 
tries.  Permitting  him  to  display  that 
background  of  mind  in  its  columns  is  part 
of  the  political  job.  The  encouragement 
of  an  atmosphere  which  admits  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  other  peoples  on  this  earth  is 
part  of  the  political  job,  and  in  so  far  as 
these  parts  briefly  mentioned  are  con¬ 
cerned,  I  believe  the  foreign  press  does 
its  job  reasonably  well.  I  believe  very 
deeply,  and  more  deeply  since  I  honestly 
like  my  trade  or  profession,  that  the 
tendency  in  England  towards  the  group¬ 
ing  of  control  of  newspapers  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  individuals  and  perhaps  in  the 
United  States  passage  of  control  of  news¬ 
papers  from  the  individual  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  are  tendencies  in  the  last  degree 
dangerous. 
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A.  P.  DIRECTORS  MEET 
JAN.  26  IN  NEW  YORK 

Quarterly  Session  Scheduled  with 
Chairmen  of  District  Advisory 
Boards — Nominating  Committee 
Will  Convene  Feb.  16 

Directors^  of  the  Associated  Press  will 
meet  in  New  York  Jan.  26,  for  the 
regular  quarterly  session. 

With  the  board  members  will  meet 
chairmen  of  the  various  district  advisory 
boards,  elected  under  the  new  system, 
which  became  effective  this  year.  They 
are  H.  J.  Powell,  Coffeyz‘illc  (Kan.) 
Journal,  representing  the  central  district ; 
J.  \.  Heiskell,  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
Gazette,  southern  district ;  and  Richard 
Hooker,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican, 
eastern  district.  The  chairman  of  the 
western  district  has  not  yet  been  named. 

Under  the  old  system  each  district 
advisory  board  was  made  up  arbitrarily 
of  only  five  members.  Xow  each  state 

A.  P.  Editorial  Association  elects  its 
own  representative  to  the  district  board 
and  these  representatives  name  their  own 
chairman.  The  chairmen  meet  with  di¬ 
rectors  to  report  on  conditions  in  their 
respective  territories  and  suggest  possible 
improvements  in  the  service. 

Directors  and  officers  expected  to  at¬ 
tend  the  meeting  next  week  are:  Frank 

B.  Noyes,  IVashington  Star,  president ; 
E.  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  Evening  Rezv-r, 
first  vice-president ;  C.  P.  J.  Mooney, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  second 
vice-president ;  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  Nezv 
York  Times;  H.  V.  Jones,  Minneapolis 
Journal;  B.  H.  Anthony,  \ezv  Bedford 
Standard;  Robert  McLean.  Philadelphia 
Bulletin;  Gark  Howell,  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution:  Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant;  Elbert  H.  Baker,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer;  Stuart  H.  Perry, 
Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram  and  Times; 
J.  R.  Know-land,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune. 

Announcement  was  made  this  week  at 
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New  York  A.  P.  headquarters,  that  the 
association’s  nominating  committee  would 
meet  in  New  York  Feb.  16,  to  ap[X)int 
candidates  for  election  to  the  directorate 
of  five  members  whose  terms  expire  this 
year  and  also  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Victor  F.  Lawson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Mr. 
Lawson’s  term  would  have  expired  in 
1927. 

The  five  directors  whose  terms  expire 
this  year  are:  Mr.  Noyes.  Mr.  Ochs,  .Mr 
Jones,  Mr.  .Anthony,  and  Mr.  McLean.' 

( )gden  M.  Reid,  publisher  of  the  Nrtc 
York  Herald  Tribune  is  secretary  of  the 
nominating  committee  and  H.  C.  Adler, 
Chattanooga  Times,  chairman.  Other 
members  are;  Edward  Flicker.  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Telegram;  John  S.  Cohen, 
.Ulanta  Journal;  P.  S.  McGlynn,  .Moline 
(Ill.)  Dispatch;  A.  L.  Miller,  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News; 
Frank  S.  Baker,  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
Daily  Ledger;  and  Jay  O.  Hayes,  San 
Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury-Herald. 
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COURT  ALLOWS  DAILY  before  the  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  U.  S.  NEWSPRINT  TOPS 

_  ^  Association  at  its  inid-winter  meeting  at  .«• 

60  DAY  EXTENSION  the  Copley- Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Jan.  19.  CANADA  IN  1925 

_ _  In  his  talk  he  told  of  the  work  of  his  _ 


CANADA  IN  1925 


111  1921  and  74  per  cent  more  than  i» 
1920. 

■'The  combined  production  of  tl( 
I'nited  States  and  Canadian  mills  fortbj 


Rochenter  Herald  Granted  Continuance  Tk 'com^ red'‘“th™'’^^^^^  1^30,318  Ton.  Dur-  H^yr  «nt  ^veT%^2\^ 

of  Receivership — Potter  Alleges  newspaper  advertising  with  that  of  niaga-  ***•■>  Was  4,000  Tons  ,,ver  1922,  50  per  cent  over  1921,  ar 


Unfair  Competition  in 
Petition 

sixty-day  continuance  of  receivership 


zincs.  At  a  round  table  discussion  which 
followed  his  address,  Mr.  Moore  both 
asked  questions  of  the  publishers  present, 
and  replied  to  various  queries  put  to  him. 

Luncheon  in  the  Swiss  room  of  the 


Under  1924  Figure,  News 
Print  Bureau  Reports 

More  news  jirint  was  produced  in  the 


of  the  I'iochcstcr  Y.)  licrold,  morn-  hotel  nreceded  the  business  session  T\v*o  ^  nitcd  States  than  in  Lanada  during  the 
ing  paper,  was  ordered  Tuesday  by  Fed-  ..eu  ,Sers  were  into  ^mb^r-  1925,  according  to  a  bulletin  just 

eral  Judge  John  R.  Hazel,  in  Federal  IV at jjy  ‘he  News  Print  Service  Bu- 

Court  at  Elmira,  at  a  hearing  on  the  r,t,icord  ( \  HI  TAeeram  George  F  f  n‘-‘  actual  tons  produced  in 

_ j _ Us-.; _ j  u..  st.,.  r\ _  r':...  ^  ’  tliA  T’nif/»rl  vifnfnc  1 


2S  per  cent  over  1920.” 

imports  of  news  print  from  countrfc 
other  than  Canada  and  XewfoundW 
for  11  months  in  1925,  totaled  124,96?.' 

Allen  Named  Association  Manager 

J.  W.  Allen,  former  New  York  ne*;. 
paiR'r  man,  has  been  named  managb; 
director  of  the  Associated  Dailies  oi 


order  obtained  by  the  Queen  City  Printing  Ho., th,  “publisher  of  Uie  irorcestcr  Tele-  ''ToGda,  Maj.  Lw  'r'Brown,  pfe 

Company,  creditor,  compelling  receivers  •^ram  and  Ga::ette,  was  elected  a  member  ‘  utjada  rolled  up  a  total  of  Ld-Z,-!/.  Petersburs  Indehcndent 

to  show  cause  why  the  Herald  properHes  „f  the  board  of  governors  to  succeed  Theo.  J,  agayst^'^1924^*’about  4°(^^°ton^  president  of  the  group,  has  annomicel 

Cl;'.  Sdk 

«ier,  «as  ,ta.K-d.  Dunns  ,1„  nsty-day  - -  Tlie'tota'l'moductton  of  news  print  lor  »'  C  "'  ''‘'"S  »  Deccnd«r. "? 

extension,  the  receivers  will  try  to  re-  MATIONAI  TOMMISSION  4  he  tota  production  ot  news  print  for  ao  •  o  innarters  will  be  in  th,.  rcl 
organize  and  refinance  the  company.  fNAllUINAL  UUMMlOSlUflN  the  Lnited  States  and  Canadian  m'Fs  - *  headquam^^^^ 

The  llerald  was  formerly  published  IN  TOLEIDO  MEET  ^  months  period  is  stated  as  Jacksonville. 


extension,  the  receivers  will  try  to  re-  MATIONAl 

organize  and  refinance  the  company.  UUHVllVUOaiUFlN 

The  Herald  was  formerly  published  IN  TOLEDO  MEET 

by  I-ouis  M.  Antisdale,  who  died  two  _ 

years  ago.  Since  last  August  it  has  „ 

been  published  by  two  receivers,  John  Delegate,  to  Hear  President  of  Willy.- 


\V.  Baker  and  John  W.  Remington,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Judge  Hazel. 

Counsel  for  tlie  National  Bank  of  Roch¬ 
ester  urged  the  sale  of  the  Herald,  on  the 
ground  that  further  operations  under  the 
present  order  would  involve  losses.  The 


Overland  Company  Among  Other 
Speakers  at  Annual  Gathering  Jan. 
26-27 — Newspaper  Dinner 


last  year  than  in  1924.  ’  president  to  appoint  a  full  time  tnanajt 

The  total  production  of  news  print  for  last  meeting  in  December,  i- 

the  United  States  and  Canadian  mills  PP  *  headquarters  will  be  m  the  Qjri 
for  the  12  months  period  is  stated  as  huilding,  Jacksonville. 

.1,052,535,  compared  with  the  1924  figure 
of  3,059,495.  The  bulletin  says: 

“Stocks  of  news  print  paper  at  United 
States  mills  totaled  16,238  tons  at  the  *  1 

end  of  December  and  at  Canadian  mills  I  T ill 'Vt  i  ^ 

18,414  tons,  making  a  combined  total  of  V-/ f  H B> if  Jf 
34,652  tons  which  was  equivalent  to  3.2  ' 

days’  average  pnxluction.  During  De-  -  t  j  tr  r 

eember  the  United  States  mills  operated  n  You  Should  Make  1926  \ 


present  order  would  involve  losses.  The  John  N.  W'illys,  president  of  the  ct-'fuoer  tne  Liiiteu  States  mills  operated  YoU  SHould  Make  1926 
move  was  opposed  by  receivers  and  M.  Willys-Overland  Company,  will  be  among  ut  94.4  per  cent  of  capacity  and  the  Cana- 

Bruce  Potter,  president  of  the  Herald  speakers  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  ‘h^u  luills  at  99.0  per  cent.  The  news  Y OUT  {jVeatest  YeOT 

Comiiany.  National  Commission  of  the  .Associated  P^uit  mills  al^  made  tons  of  hang- 

Potter  presented  affidavits  that  national  -Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  at  To-  paper  in  Dixember,  594  tons  of  which  CtTCulaiion 

and  classified  advertising  have  increased  ledo,  O.,  Jan.  26-27.  Delegates  will  be  "pPS  made_  in  Lanada. 

during  the  receivership,  but  that  the  paper  guests  at  a  lurKheon  at  the  automobile  ,  production  during  the  year  and  j4 dvprtitina 

has  lost  $10,500  due  to  the  falling  off  of  firm’s  plant  Tuesday.  7  >923  with  the  same  period  of  each  of 

local  advertising,  caused  by  alleged  propa-  -A  feature  of  the  convention  will  be  a  'Uf  five  prev’ious  years,  the  Lnited  States  Davo*tiM£> 

ganda  circulated  against  the  newspaper,  on  dinner  for  commission  members,  to  be  uiills  made  3  ^r  cent  more  than  in  19-4,  K. 

the  uncertainty  of  its  continuance.  given  by  Toledo  newspapers  at  the  Ho-  ^ud  3  per  cent  more  than  in  1>23,  6  per 

He  estimated  debts  of  the  Herald  at  tel  Secor,  Jan.  26.  Grove  f’atterson,  *  ’“107}"  a  7  ’  mm  ^  m  m  m 

$405.(M)0  and  said  all  creditors  except  the  managing  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade.  than  m  1921  and  1  per  cent  more  ||^|  |  I  ^  M 

National  Bank  of  Rochester,  which  has  will  preside.  than  m  1920;  the  Canadian  .mi  Is  pro-  niEI  I  |  ril  j 

a  claim  of  $100,000,  favor  continuance.  Speakers  at  a  luncheon  scheduled  for  P^r  cent  more  dian  in  1924,  20 

.\ll  Rochester  papers  carried  page  one  Wednesday  include  C.  K.  Woo<lbridge,  q  „  "00"  j*  ‘if"*  QrCUlfltlOn  OtKjSlllZQtlOn, 

>tories  on  the  heaGng.  The  DeLcrat  A-  C.  W;.  president;  Joseph  Deutsch,  ‘>‘3"  >"  1922,  88  per  cent  more  than  PW. 

U'ed  the  .Associated  Press  story  and  the  president.  National  .Association  of  Em-  - _ Dwiw. 

following  comment  under  subhead  “Demo-  ploying  Lithographers ;  and  Bennett  Chap- 

crat’s  Policy  Stated.”  ple.  director  of  publicity,  American  Roll- 

"The  efforts  of  the  Chronicle  are  de-  ing  Mills  Company.  W .  Frank  McClure, 

voted  to  extending  its  circulation  and  in-  chairman  of  the  commission,  w'ill  preside.  Use  the 

crea>ing  its  value  to  readers  and  adver-  Topics  scheduled  for  discussion  at  busi-  ^ rTIMD  IM  A  TlflM  DATl 

tiser-  In  making  the  best  paper  that  it  "ess  sessions  include,  “What  Advertising  A,UIllDlll/\  1  llill  IVAII 

kiiow  >  liow  to  make.  It  has  no  apology  -'Icn  Are  Doing  to  Make  Advertising  Pay  OF 

the  Association  of  Newspaper  Advertis-  Double  Motor-Drive  (Momin*  ui4  Sunday) 

SHOPPING  NEWS  QUITS  ing  Executives ;  and  the  proposed  revision  with  full  automatic  , 

-  i;Lfre?rS«°Se™B:;,tah.’^^^S  pu.h  button  contr.l  Chromcle  Telegrap 

St.  Paul  Free  ReUil  Paper  Need*  New  manager  of  the  St.  L(»ns  Post-Dispatch.  •  j  l  ttvenin,) 

Contract*  to  Continue  .A  report  on  the  new  financing  plan  of  usea  oy  order  to  cover  Pittsburgh  at 

•I  t  .  Pn  1  Qt.  V  .  ti  ‘  T  ‘''c  A.  .A.  C.  W'.  will  be  made,  including  Western  Pennsylvania  thorough 


HOLLISTER’S 


PhMM,  VIn,  m  Writ*,  art  e  Clf**li*t  PWi 
DmIw. 


SHOPPING  NEWS  QUITS 


Contract*  to  Continue 


Cline -Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

IS  used  by 


The  St  Paul  Shopping  News,  the  “dis-  .-^.porrof  a  s^ciaV  crm;;;rttee  fro^  he 
ributi  m  free  pub hcation,  has  seemingly  Comm^sion. 


landed  on  the  rocks.  It  has  suspended 


..  ,,  C.CO  u '  -u  Rowe  Stewart,  Philadelphia  Record: 

pub  hcation  with  the  fifth  numter,  the  Charles,  New  York;  Charles  R 

hrst  having  been  issued  .Aug.  31,  last.  Prederickson,  Coshocton,  O.,  and  Guy  W. 
It  was  launched  as  an  ex^riment  in  the  Chicago,  are  slaied  to  report  on 

extension  of  the  retail  trade.  According  forthcoming  annual  A.  A. 

C.  W.  convention  to  be  held  next  June 


l«rticipating  m^bers,  the  cause  of  sus-  Philadelphia. 

The  meeting  of  the  commission  will  be 

*  ^Tt  ic  fVlof  nrr.Joi'f  L-ic  n/^f  bv  tHc  antiual  convention  of  the 

It  IS  stated  that  the  project  has  not  f  \  \  n  \\r 

been  abandoned  for  good,  but  that  the  ^  '' 

fact  that  the  first  arrangement  entered  rj--- - - 

into  by  the  advertisers  was  not  on  a 

compulsory  basis  made  the  income  of  /^I  . /•.  1  C 

the  publication  uncertain  from  month  to  {^laSSified  ^UCCC 
month,  and  that  the  pro  rata  cost  had  ' 

lieginning.  than  was  anticipated  at  the  neither  mCideTlt 

The  Shopping  News  has  lieen  cir-  ,  j  j  , 

culated  among  more  than  100.000  fam-  nOT  ClCCluentCll'~~~l\ 
ilies,  all  outside  of  the  city  limits  but 

within  a  radius  of  150  miles.  This  ex-  jvaj 

periment  in  the  extension  of  retail  trade  imfjOTlQ.Jll  CLTlCl  TTIL 
was  made  on  the  initiative  of  St.  Paul  I  . 

merchants  who  were  under  the  impres-  qq  WOJl  I 

sion  that  their  sales  could  by  this  means 
be  increa.sed  to  a  volume  unattainable  by 

the  ordinary  methods  of  advertising.  cn) 


Johnstown  Tribune 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

Ask  them  about  it, 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO. 

Chicago:  111  West  W’ashington  Street 
New  York:  47  West  34th  Street 
San  Francisco:  First  National  Bank  Building 


Use  the  j 

COMBINATION  RATE 

OF 

The  Gazette  Timet 

(Morning  and  Suadij) 

AND 

Chronicle  Telegraph 

(Evenlnc) 

in  order  to  cover  Pittsburgh  and 
Western  Pennsylvania  thoroughly 
at  the  lowest  cost. 


Member  A.  B.  C. 

URBAN  E.  DICE,  Nat.  Adv.  Mr 
GAZETTE  SQ..  PITTSBURGH,  PA 
National  Reprcaantatlr*: 

E.  H.  BtniKE,  Ino. 

42nd  and  Broadway,  N.  T. 

122  8.  XiohiKan  Bird.,  CUoato. 
Conitltntlon  Bldf,,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

R.  J.  BIDWELL  00. 

742  Karket  Bt.,  Ban  Franolaoo,  Cat 
Tim**  Bldr.,  Lo*  Ancele*,  Cal. 


Classified  Success 
is  neither  incidental 
nor  accidental— if s 
important  and  must 
be  won! 


1  Northern  Ohio! 


MOORE  SPEAKS  IN  BOSTON 

Givea  Principal  Addrea*  at  Meeting  of 
New  England  Dailie* 

Thomas  H.  Moore,  associate  director 
of  the  bureau  of  advertising,  .American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  spoke 


THE  BASIL  L.  SMITH  SYSTEM,  lie. 

IntenuUonal  Clasiified  Advertuiat 
CooBaallan 

Packard  Building,  Philadelphia 


is  another  of  the  nationally 
famous  accounts  which  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  fact  that  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  territory  cannot  be 
adequately  covered  without 

The 

Washington 

Times 

The  futility  of  the  “one  paper 
buy”  argument  is  nowhere  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  experiences 
of  its  national  advertisers. 


one  of  the  country’! 

Greatest  Markets 

covered  ALONE  by 
one  of  the  country’! 

Greatest  Newspaper! 


PAYNE,  BURNS  &  SMITH 

New  York  Clty--Bo*tao 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO.  JSJTT  ZT 

Chicago  -  Detroit  -  St.  LouU  •  Lm  Anrtlaa 


m  H.  MMu  A«» 
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PINTERS,  PUBLISHERS  &  ADVERTISERS 
CELEBRATE  FRANKLIN’S  BIRTHDAY 

Kins  Woodbridge,  A.  A.  C.  W.  President,  Tells  of 
«Poor  Richard’s”  Contribution  to  Newspapers 
of  Today — Organizations  Lay  Wreaths  on 
Park  Row  Statue 


knowledge :  the  press,  the  pamphlet,  the 
circulating  library,  and  agencies  of  that 
sort  which  have  their  counterpart  in  the 
more  extensive  channels  of  publicity  as 
we  know  them  today. 

“As  Minister  to  France,  Franklin  ce¬ 
mented  bonds  of  friendship  between  that 
country  and  our  own  which  have  grown 
stronger  year  by  year.  He  believed,  as 
we  believe  today,  that  nations  will  very 
likely  get  along  happily  together,  provid- 

L^diKTERS  newspaper  and  advertis-  the  present  day,  under  the  banner  of  or-  they  maintain  close  relations  of  un- 
Jin  of  the  nation  paid  tribute  ganized  advertising,  are  conducting  their  derstandmg  between  one  another  This 
Reniamin  Franklin,  business  on  this  policy  of  fair-play  to  was  the  key-note  of  our  pp-eat  Interna- 
the  reader  laid  down  by  Franklin.  tional  Advertising  Convention  in  London 

“I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that  Franklin  1924,  and  I  trust  will  be  the  dominant 
had  great  gifts  as  a  man  of  letters  and 


patron  saint, 
220th  birth- 
j  y  anniversary 
!1  Jan.  17., 
Representing  or- 
l^ni^ed  advertis- 
;g  generally,  C. 

jngWocdbridge, 
resident  of  the 
jsociated.  Adver- 
iiing  Clubs  of  the 
Vorld,  delivered 
Kn address  on 
flhe  Advertis- 
Clubs’  Inter¬ 
im  in  Benjamin 
tanklin,”  which 
as  broadcast  by 
itation  WGY  of 
Company. 


To  Install  Newsprint  Machines 

In  connection  with  new  financing  just 
completed  by  the  Port  Alfred  Pulp  and 
Paper  Corporation,  Port  Alfred,  Que., 
announcement  is  made  that  the  first  of 
two  newsprint  machines  being  installed 
will  be  in  operation  by  May  1  and  the 
second  by  Sept.  1.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  company  has  been  exclusively 
a  pulp  producer,  with  capacity  of  50,000 
tons  per  annum.  Upon  completion  of  its 
present  construction  program  it  will  have 
a  rated  annual  production  of  67,500  tons 
of  newsprint.  Its  plant  is  located  on 
tidewater  on  the  Saguenay  River. 


C.  K.  Woodbridge 


the  General 


philosopher  to  have  made  a  world’s  best 
seller  and  a  classic  of  literature  out  of  an 
almanac. 

“Like  many  of  my  advertising  friends 
who  deal  so  much  in  the  use  of  words 
and  study  for  means  of  effective  expres¬ 
sion  in  their  advertising  copy,  Franklin 
had  a  tine  sense  of  word  values.  We  have 
the  copy  of  a  lengthy  letter  he  wrote  at 
one  time  to  Noah  Webster,  applauding 
his  zeal  in  preserving  the  purity  of  the 
I'.nglish  language.  However,  so  fluid  is 
<>ur  language  and  so  constant  are  its 
changes  to  meet  new  conditions  and  new 
demands,  that  most  of  the  words  which 
Electric  I'ranklin  noted  as  new  in  American 


note  of  every  gp-eat  international  business 
convention  in  the  years  to  come. 

"Ten  years  ago,  the  Associated  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  of  the  World  held  its  Twelfth 
Annual  Convention  in  the  buildings  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania — founded  by 
Benjamin  Franklin — at  Philadelphia.  The 
hosts  to  that  convention  were  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club,  which  is 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Philadelphia. 
We  commemorated  that  event  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  book  on  Benjamin  Franklin 
— Printer,  written  by  John  Clyde  Oswald, 
president  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  So¬ 
ciety  of  America  and  a  prominent  leader 
in  our  organization. 


Ambassador  Bars  Reporters 

Ambassador  Sheffield  at  Mexico  City 
has  adopted  a  new  rule  in  declining  to 
meet  newspaper  correspondents  personal¬ 
ly.  Secretary  Lane  of  the  Embassy  has 
been  appointed  “official  spokesman”  for 
the  Ambassador. 


“We  are  holding  our  twenty-second  an- 
speech  upon  his  return  from  his  long  stay  international  advertising  convention 

l."i;“\ew  York  numerous  organizations  iA  Franck  and  which  he  then  deplored,  Jnne  of  this  year,  meeting  again  at  the 
‘iai  wreaths  on  the  Franklin  statue  in  are  now  in  our  accepted  speech.  ‘^e  ten- 

Park  Row.  Among  them  were  the  Inter-  -His  conception  of  what  constitutes  a  ^  (^ganization**^*^*^ 

lational  Benjamin  Franklin  S^iety,  the  ^ood  piece  of  writing  might  well  be  stud-  ..j  no  finer  thing  which  we  as 

fcnjamm  Franklin  Memorial  Com|n.ttee  ,ed  by  the  writer  of  advertising  copy  in  adverting  men  and  women  could  do  at 
-  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  this  day.  He  said:  dedicate  our  best  efforts 


“  ‘The  words  should  be  the  most  ex- 


as  individuals  and  as  an  Association  to 


je  New  York  Employing  Printers’  As- 
xiation.  Typographical  Union  Numter  pressive  that  the  language  affords  pro-  th%s7greTp\incTple"  "f^S‘ss“s^^^^ 

fectively  enunciated  and  practiced  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin.” 


the  Advertising  derstood.  Nothing  should  be  expressed  in 
two  words  that  can  as  well  be  expressed 

in  one;  that  is,  no  synonyms  should  be  - 

feature,  md  Lny  on,,  <>1  vi™°lo 


,  ouse  Craftsmen  and 
Rnub  of  New  York 

The  Poor  Richard  Club  of  Philadelphia 
feeld  its  celebration  of  the  anniversary 
vt  ith  a  “trade-mark”  dinner  on  Jan.  18. 


n 


ei 


IfT. 


feld  of  publishing  as  was  his  kite  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  electrical  discoveries. 
The  accepted  belief  among  publishers  was 
fihat  a  newspaper  was  'ike  a  stage  coach 
in  which  anyone  had  a  right  to  a  seat  if 
i!iey  would  pay  for  it. 


ir 


[lOTW  Gasette,  Mr.  Woodbridge  said  in  to  be  agreeable  to  the  ear  in  reading; 
I  part;  summarily,  it  should  be  smooth,  clear  and 

"Franklin  excluded  the  slander  and  per-  short,  for  the  contrary  qualities  are  dis- 
jrnal  abuse  from  his  columns  and  dem-  pleasing.’” 

cnsi  rated  that  a  newspaper  could  prosper  “There  is  a  striking  parallel  in  the 
on  the  policy  of  performing  a  service  to  things  that  Franklin  advocated  and  those 
its  subscribers,  and  even  assume  a  proper  things  which  organized  advertising  is  em- 
rcsponsibility  to  its  readers  in  the  kind  phasizing  today,”  Mr.  Woodbridge  con- 
cf  advertising  it  accepted.  eluded. 

‘This  was  as  rare  an  experiment  in  the  “He  believed  in  and  practiced  industry, 

which  was  a  foundation  stone  upon  which 
.  V,,  •!.;■.  all  his  succcss  was  built.  So  do  we,  to- 

ph  jlThe  accepted  belief  among  publishers  was  day.  He  believed  in  fair  play  in  business. 

-  — - 1.  YYe  advocate  accuracy  and  truth  of  state¬ 
ment  in  advertising  and  in  all  business 
dealings.  He  insisted  that  the  craftman- 
"Franklin  felt,  however,  that  n.'  owed  ship  of  his  business  as  a  printer  and  pub- 
an  obligation  to  his  subscribers,  and  he  lisher  should  be  a  model  for  all  others, 
c  uld  not  print  abuse,  as  he  stated  it,  A  large  portion  of  the  time  in  our  adver- 
withnut  doing  them  a  manifest  injustice,  tising  club  meetings  is  spent  in  consider- 
.  _  offer  my  advice  on  this,’ says  Frank-  ing  ways  and  means  of  improving  the 

PA  j  pin.  ‘as  a  caution  to  young  publishers,  that  skill  with  which  we  do  our  work.  Frank- 
^  might  be  encouraged  not  to  pollute  Hn  saw  the  value  of  developing  and  fos- 
beir  presses  and  disgrace  their  profes-  tering  a  community  spirit.  We  have  that 
iSion  by  such  infamous  practices.’  spirit  in  our  clubs  today.  He  believed  in 

"Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  that  was  a  the  Round  Table.  This  is  the  thing  which 
_  ost  extraordinary  viewpoint  for  a  pub-  makes  membership  in  an  advertising  club 
Pi'her  to  take  at  that  time.  So  far  as  I  of  definite  value.  He  believed  in  the  use 
learn,  he  was  the  first  American  pub-  of  every  legitimate  means  at  hand  that 
P'her  to  so  .state  the  publisher’s  responsi-  gave  opportunity  for  the  dissemination  of 
|ft:!ity  to  his  readers  with  reference  to  the 
ipind  of  advertising  which  he  might  with 
lU  iprapriety  accept. 

ity  of  newspaper,  magazine  and  periodical,  flosangeles  Ctinee 

^..y'.ness  paper,  agricultural  paper,  dircc- 
tory  and  theatre  program  publishers  of  n 

et!l^ - == - II  California’s 

Great  Newspaper 

More  news,  reading 
matter  and  advertising 
than  any  other  Pacific 
Coast  newspaper. 

Circulation  96%  home 
delivered  and  95%  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  metropolitan  market. 


the  newspaper  and  advertising  men  of  the 
world.  For  the  first  time  it  will  list 
newspapers  of  all  civilized  nations. 


)en 


Ijii 


Largest  Evening 
Circulation  in 
Largest  Market 

For  26  consecutive  years  the 
Evening  Journal  has  bad  the 
largest  evening  circulation  in 
America — concentrated  in  New 
York  and  suburtis.  More  than 
DOUBLE  the  circulation  of  any 
other  New  York  evening  paper. 


America’!  Largest  Evening 
Circulation  and  at  3c  a  copy 


AmeritaiLar^fft  Circulat 

Building  Orpanizafio 

KESUlTiCOUNT 

6  sfiaof  OcciDERTu  Bid 

|«0l*S*rDLI5  ISO 


Consistent 
Builders  of 
Circulation 

We  do  not  use  just  one 
outstanding  success  to 
show  you  as  proof  of  our 
ability.  Year  in  and  year 
out,  for  twenty-two  years, 
we  have  continued  to  make 
each  and  every  campaign 
a  success. 


We  have 
methods. 


proven  our 


MYERS’ 

CirculaHen  Orgamueliem 
415  E.  Third  St.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Huntington 

is  the  fastest  growing  city  in 

West  Virginia 

Building  permits  in  1924  exceed¬ 
ed  $8,000,000.00.  125  industries 

which  employ  11,000  people  and 
have  invested  capital  of  $30,000,- 
000.00. 

The  HERALD  DISPATCH 

is  the  leading  newspaper  with 
2,000  more  circulation  daily  than 
the  other  paper. 

Complete  “service  department” 
for  national  advertisers. 

ReprtntUei  Setiematty  hy 
The  Davine-MaeQuoid  Co.,  Ina. 
Naw  Yark  aad  CUoaca 


If  Quality 

of  circulation  is  your  first  consid¬ 
eration 

Ibening 

With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 

Washington,  D.  C. 

will  have  your  preference — same 
as  it  has  the  preference  of  prac¬ 
tically  everyone  in  the  National 
Capital. 

The  Star’s  circulation  is  home 
circulation— ^th  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity — the  kind  that  counts  most 
with  advertisers. 

New  York  Office  — 110  E.  42nd  St. 
Dan  A.  Carroll 

Chicago  Office  —  Tower  Building 
J.  E.  Lutz  b 


21,544,376  Lines 

Di.spatch  advertising  record  for  1925 
which  was  the  greatest  year  in  Dis¬ 
patch  history.  This  newspaper  led 
all  other  Columbus  newspapers  com¬ 
bined  by  3,680.065  lines  and  was 
first  in  the  state  of  Ohio  leading  the 
second  paper  by  2,648,383  lines. 

NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 

CITY  .  54,«1 

SUBURBAN  .  2»,«n 

COUNTRY  . 22.23S 

Total  Qrculatlaa . mjH 


Oaliimhis  Dispute  h 
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UR  OVN  VOQLD 

or  LetTtRS 


for  enforcement  of  the  law  must  also  be  closely 
guarded  lest  there  be  premature  publication 
that  helps  to  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  But 
outside  of  those  two  classes  there  is  very  little 
Government  business  about  which  any  Govern¬ 
ment  official  has  a  right  to  maintain  secrecy. 
Vet  a  great  many  officials  habitually  treat  the 
work  that  goes  over  their  desks  as  if  it  were 
their  own  private  affair,  and  seem  to  resent  the 
simplest  inquiry  about  the  most  trivial  matter. 


about  it,  for  then  old  Pardo  would 
hadn’t  answered  his  telegram  to  oew  ***1 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


CONSIDERABLE  space  in  this  peri- 
^  odical  has  been  devoted  to  the  series 
of  articles  whicli  Don  C.  Seitz  is  publish¬ 
ing  in  The  Outlook.  The  installment  in¬ 
serted  in  the  issue  for  January  20  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  tabloid  press  and  is  entitled 
“Cluttersniping.”  The  article  is  a  sort  of 
“fudge"  which  takes  up  the  radio  and  its 
influence  upon  the  American  public. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Seitz 
are  summed  up  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  : 

Meanwhile  the  tabloid  takes  the  place  of  ul- 
tra-scnsationalism  in  tyiK.*.  It  is  a  contest 
between  weeds  for  the  mo>t  room  in  the  gutter. 
I  do  not  sjiy  this  in  any  si>ecial  spirit  of  dis¬ 
gust.  Knliglitciiment,  however  crude,  is  better 
than  none  at  all.  The  great  foreign  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  cities  can  learn  from  pictures  what 
they  would  find  it  difficult  t<i  absorb  from 
type.  Much  of  it  they  wuuhl  probably  be  as 
well  off  without  knowing.  The  Japanese  are 
credited  with  visualizing  everything  and  being 
insensilde  to  text  and  tone.  We  are  fast  ap- 
proaching  that  state  in  America. 

In  this  matter  of  visualized  news  the  movies 
have  impinged  upon  the  newspaper.  The  celerity 
with  which  current  events  are  transferred  t<i 
the  scretn  is  a  lesson  to  editors,  if  it  is  heeded. 
It  is  al>o  notable  that  the  movie  audiences 
appreciate  them.  They  are  roundly  applauded 


In  35  years  of  active  newspaper  work,  which 
has  taken  me  around  the  w(»rld  and  into  four 
wars,  and  has  given  me  an  acquaintance  with 
scores  of  newspai>er  men,  C  arr  \’an  Anda,  of 
the  New'  York  Times,  is  the  greatest  managing 
editor  I  have  ever  met.  lie  knows  the  news, 
and  h<»w  to  get  it.  and  how  to  print  it.  And 
he  will  print  it  as  it  comes,  whether  the  “after- 
breakfast**  men,  who  write  the  editorials,  like 
it  or  not.  They  can  say  what  tliey  please  in 
their  editorial  columns.  But  editorial  new's  and 
editorial  views  keep  out  of  the  news  columns 
under  his  jurisdiction. 


Chapter  XXIV — I  am  only  mentioning 
those  of  special  interest  to  newspaper  does  that  for  niei 
m.en — deals  with  Roosevelt  as  a  great 
news-maker  and  as  a  great  news-giver. 

When  asked  for  certain  facts  about  the 
Panama  canal  that  must  come  from  the 
State  Department  Roosevelt  replied : 


Old  Adee,  as  is  doubtless  well.u, 
was  then  Second  Assistant 
State.  Of  his  work  Davis  quotes  R' 
velt  as  saying :  ^ 

Why,  there  isn't  a  kitten  born  m 
anywhere  on  ear*h  that  I  don’t  have  to* ' 
letter  of  congratulation  to  the  peripatetJ 
cat  that  might  have  been  its  sire,  a^^ 
dnec  that  for 


“I  hate  to  do  that,  O.  K. ;  Elihu  always 
makes  such  a  row  with  me  when  1  go  after 
the  facts  about  anything  he  is  handling, 
especially  if  subsequently  any  of  those  facts 
happen  to  find  their  way  into  the  newspapers.” 


When  Mr.  Davis  was  appointed  chief 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Xew 
York  Times  his  first  story  to  his  paper 
was  written  on  material  furnished  by 
Roosevelt  and  drew  a  $500, OtX)  libel  suit 
from  W'illiam  Randolph  Hearst.  The  suit 
never  came  to  trial  and  the  reason  may 
possibly  be  found  in  the  chapter  describ¬ 
ing  the  incident.  By  a  curious  coincidence 
this  chapter  is  number  XIII. 

The  chapter  which  tells  how  Davis  got 
a  beat  from  Borah  on  the  Taft  platform 
is  one  of  the  best  things  that  has  apjieared 
in  type  about  covering  a  national  political 
convention.  It  sheds  an  interesting  side- 
light  upon  the  interest  taken  in  the  news 


and  are  often  strikingly  good,  affording  far  columns  by  Adolpll  S.  OcllS,  publisher  of 
more  sati^factUin  than  the  mangled  bulletins  Times 


that  come  over  the  radio. 


^HE  literary  editor  of  a  newspaper 
ought  not  to  feel  cramped  in  the 
preperation  of  his  copy  and  should  be 
free  to  print  the  truth  as  he  sees  it. 

But  he,  too,  can  hear  from  his  readers, 
as  Stuart  Sherman,  editor  of  the  Book 
Section  of  the  A' cm’  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  proves  ill  his  contribution  to  Mc- 

Xouahl'.K  Monthly  for  February.  . .  . . . 

Mr.  Sherman  quotes  one  of  his  critics  the  alTa 

as  saying.  “Truth  is  dangerous.  Truth 
is  contagious.  Truth  is  shocking  and  sub¬ 
versive.  For  God’s  sake,  tell  us  anything 
vou  like  but  the  truth." 


Ti^ 


magazine  section  of  the  Kansas 


William  Bayard  Hale  and  his  famous, 
or  his  infamous,  interview  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  Kaiser  gets  a  chapter — but  with  the 
best  stuff  left  out.  In  connection  with 
this  incident  Roosevelt  speaks  confldeii- 
tially  to  Davis  about  the  Kaiser’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  X’enezuelan  affair  and 
requests  Davis  to  explain  the  situation  to 
t'liarles  R.  Miller,  who  was  then  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Times.  It  seems  that 

Roosevelt  had  noticed  some  editorial 
in  the  Times  and  he 
wanted  Mr.  Miller  to  have  the  full  in¬ 
formation.  In  spite  of  what  critics  are 
now  saying  about  the  editorial  page,  it 
would  look  as  though  a  few  people 
glanced  at  what  ajiiK'ared  on  that  page. 

Ill  view  of  what  has  been  printed  rc- 


On  another  occasion,  described  in  the 
same  chapter,  Davis  knew  the  contents 
of  a  special  message  to  the  Senate.  He 
was  warned  to  look  out  or  the  .Associated 
Press  would  fine  the  Times  heavily  for 
premature  publication  of  a  document  de¬ 
livered  in  advance  and  under  confidence 
until  released.  .As  he  knew  the  message 
had  not  yet  been  delivered  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  he  had  his  chief.  Van  Anda, 
of  the  Times,  notify  the  ‘A.P.’  that  the 
Times  would  decline  in  advance  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  copy  of  it.  In  this  way  the  Times 
was  not  bound  by  the  confidence  under 
which  the  As.sociated  Press  received  the 
message  and  had  its  “beat”  without  in¬ 
curring  a  fine  for  premature  publication. 
The  incident  is  described  in  detail  on 
page  123. 

Chapter  XXVH  tells  of  a  tentative 
offer  made  to  Roosevelt  to  edit  one  of 
the  great  Xew  York  City  newspapers. 
Chapter  XXVHI  aims  to  show  that 
Roosevelt  had  a  sense  of  humor.  It  deals 
with  the  famous  .Associated  Press  dis¬ 
patch  from  Peru,  “I  and  my  jieople  thank 
you,”  sent  in  the  name  of  Roosevelt  in 
reply  to  a  message  of  fielicitation  cabled 
by  President  Pardo  when  the  battleship 
fleet  in  its  cruise  around  the  world  called 
at  Callao,  Peru.  Calling  the  Washington 
correspondents  together  Roosevelt  said  he 
had  something  so  good  that  he  simply 
had  to  tell  it  to  them  but  they  must  not 
print  it.  Here  is  what  Davis  says  in  the 
chapter : 


City  Star  for  Sunday,  January  10,  cciitly  ahout  Washington  correspondents 


contained  a  personality  sketch  of  Melville 
E.  Stone,  the  dean  of  American  news¬ 
paper  men.  Its  author  is  Labert  St.  Qair. 


A  XEWSP.APER  reference  hook  tliat 
has  just  been  put  on  my  desk  is 
“Who's  Who  ill  Journalism”  (Journalism 
Pulilisliing  Company)  edited  by  S.  (ier- 
sli.aiiek  and  M.  XL  -Ask.  Its  contents 
will  be  described  more  in  detail  in  a 
later  issue  of  Editor  &•  Pi'iu.ishkr. 


the  chapter  wliich  deals  with  Taft  and 
his  relations  with  newspaper  men  may 
lie  read  to  advantage.  .A  matter  of  great 
moment  to  the  public  is  thus  succinctly  set 
forth  hv  Mr.  Davis: 


'T’HE  title,  “Released  for  Publication,’’ 
^  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company)  by 
CAscar  King  Davis,  for  many  years  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the  AVm'  York 
Times,  certainly  has  a  newspaper  twang. 
Its  title  page  promises  “inside  political 
history  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  his 
times.”  In  making  good  this  promise  Mr. 
Davis  releases  smiie  inside  press  history 
of  a  number  of  leading  newspapers. 

Mr.  Davis  ojkmis  his  volume  with  an 
anecdote  in  which  he  relates  that  while 
reading  copy  of  the  .Vcti’  York  .Sun  one 
niglit  the  cable  from  Havana  reported  that 
the  commission  investigating  the  Maine 
explosion  would  rei>ort  that  the  ship  had 
hecii  blown  up  from  the  outside.  He  knew 
what  that  meant.  When  lie  went  to  the 
office  of  the  Sun  on  the  night  before  bis 
next  night  off  be  took  bis  grip  with  liini. 
.As  soon  as  work  at  the  copy  desk  was 
done  lie  took  the  train  for  Washington  to 
see  Roosevelt,  then  .Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Xavy. 

I'roni  Roosevelt  Davis  obtained  a 
promise  of  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
flcit  commamler  in  case  of  war.  That  is 
bow  he  got  liis  war  assignment  from 
Clicster  S.  Lord,  managing  editor  of  the 
Sun.  Blit  liis  war  story  is  short. 

Other  big  assignments  arc  described  by 
Mr.  Davis  somewhat  in  detail.  In  chat¬ 
ting  about  the  way  he  covered  the  Hay¬ 
wood  trial  he  pays  this  licmarkable  tribute 
to  Carr  Van  Anda  of  the  Times: 


There  is  sharp  (liffertMitiatioii  l)et\veei»  news¬ 
paper  work  in  Washington  an<l  elsewhere  by 
leason  of  this  fact,  for  tlie  ctjrrespoiulents  there 
very  rarely  are  obliged  to  pry  into  private, 
persi  nal  affairs.  They  are  dealing  most  of  the 
time  with  business  that  is  wholly  public,  or 
•should  Ik*.  Of  course,  diplomatic  affairs  are 
in  a  class  by  themselves,  l)ecattsc  that  is  the 
hal>it  and  rule  of  all  the  world,  and  no  one 
country  can  break  it  tlown,  tlespite  Sir.  Wil- 
s<  n's  pa'-sitmate  plea  for  “ojK’ii  ct»venants, 
oi*cnly  arrivetl  at.”  Tlie  preparatitm  <»f  cases 
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of  Baltimore 


is  covered  by  the  combination  of 
The  Baltimore  News  and  Balti¬ 
more  American  with  a  small  fac¬ 
tor  of  duplication  and  rapidly 
growing  circulation.  You  can 
either  buy  these  papers  separate¬ 
ly  or  in  combination. 


The  News  with  a  13,145  net 
paid  GAIN  for  December  over  the 
year  previous  and  the  American 
with  15,393  gain  for  t^e  same 
period  makes  the  News-American 
combination  29,038  circulation 
stronger  over  a  year  ago. 


THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS 


and 


ran 


PAYNE,  BURNS  &  SMITH  OO.. 
Eastern  Representative. 


G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO.. 
Western  RepruienUitlTa. 


Another  newspaper  chapter  is  xy 
It  tells  how  the  New  A'ork  Tii^., 
vented  Knox’s  resignation  as  Sec--' 
of  State.  With  apologies  to  Rocl.j 
it  is  a  bully  good  story. 

A  story  that  literally  beats  the  ^ 
will  be  found  in  chapter  LIV.  Itt 
how  George  Henry  Payne,  then  ot  i 
Xeic  York  Evening  Mail,  hired  i 
—and  kept  on  hiring  bands  for  the  ' 
cago  convention.  But  who  paid  for 
bands?  For  the  ans.wer  see  the  C 
It  is  a  good  story. 

Of  course,  “Released  for  Public 


Of  course  we  promised.  There  was  no  helj) 
for  that,  and  the  President  went  on.  “You 
know  that  I  and  my  people  telegram  that  all 
the  newspapers  are  rpasting  me  alwnt,”  he  said. 
“Well.  I  never  saw  that  message.  Old  Adee 
did  that  to  me.  And  now  I  can’t  say  a  word 
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THE  WELFARE  COMMITTEE to 

of  the  I  P* 

INTERNATIONAL  I  pi 

CIRCULATION  MANAGERS  ■ 


ASSOCIATION 


Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable  I 
to  take  entire  charge  of  yow  l| 
department  or  to  fill  impor¬ 
tant  posts  in  the  department 

Address  the  Secretary* 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clao 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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Member  of  N.  Y.  Journal  Staff  to  Run 
Lynbrook  (L.  I.)  Post 

Edward  T.  O’Loughlin,  editor  of  the 


I  votes  most  of  its  space  to  the  men  who  cally  every  important  social  problem  of  O’LOUGHLIN  PLANS  WEEKLY 
their  day  had— and  some  still  have —  the  day.”  _ 

M^rs^^Mr!*Dalis  does  not  tell  the  news-  WHAT  became  of  the  Periodical  Pub- 

paper  men  much  that  is  new  about  W  ijsjjers  Association  of  America?  ^  ‘  “** 

litical  leaders.  But  he  does  release  for  question  is  answered  in  McNaught’s  Edward  T.  O’Loughlin,  editor  of  the 

publication  some  interesting  matter  about  ^lonthly  for  February  by  Don  C.  Seitz  in  Brooklyn  section  of  the  Nnv  York  Even- 
how  the  Washington  Bureau  ot  a  great  article  “Philadelphia’s  One  Eventful  iiig  Journal,  will  begin  publication  in 
metropolitan  daily  functions.  In  addition,  jjjght.”  about  three  weeks 

he  shows  how  national  conventions  of  *  *  ♦  - -  of  the  Lynbrook 

flS!  Sm"  «/.°7or  OiffCOmER  MORLEY-b  TH,  j  '  0-  U  . 

b  passes  along  a  brickba.  ,o  ,be  la«  Frank  T  ■L  Jope^  sub^nen. 

ism  at  Columbia  uni\ersiiy.  /scf/.-  rPnirisin/ti  rT./aa.--  A  At  Drcsent  he 


who  recently  retired  from  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Manchester  (England)  Guar¬ 
dian. 


'THE  January  issue  of  The  Iowa  Jour-  '  -  — 

A  nalisi  continues  its  story  of  “Early  iipunins  ruiMir  mpu/c 

Iowa  Newspapers.”  It  also  has  articles  UPHOLDS  CRIME  NEWS 

dealing  with  the  old  foreman  and  the  new,  - 

a  survey  of  the  Rhinelander  case  as  news,  Whitman  Telli  Lawyers  It  It  Greatest 
and  a  list  of  sources  of  help  and  inspira-  Weapon  Against  Lawlessness 

tion  for  newspaper  men.  Heading  the 

list  in  the  last  mentioned  item  is  the  Tew  much  newspaper  publicity  cannot 


about  three  weeks 
of  the  Lynbrook 
(L.  1.)  Post,  a 
weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  which  h  e 
hopes  subsequent¬ 
ly  to  bring  into 
the  daily  field. 

At  present  he  is 
installing  equip¬ 
ment  in  a  plant 
he  has  purchased 
at  Lynbrook. 
The  equipment 
consists  of  a 
Model  “E”  Du¬ 
plex.  three  Inter- 
types,  a  Ludlow, 


and  a  list  ot  sources  or  ncip  ana  uispira-  Weapon  Against  Lawlessness  t  i  , 

tion  for  newspaper  men.  Heading  the  E.  T.  OXocghlik  P'ex.  three  Inter- 

list  in  the  last  mentioned  item  is  the  Too  much  newspaper  publicity  cannot  types,  a  Ludlow, 

Editor  &  Publisher— frankly  acknowl-  be  given  to  crime,  acording  to  Charles  S.  and  job  presses. 

edged  to  be  the  best  publication  of  its  Whitman,  former  governor  of  New  Mr.  O’Loughlin  has  been  with  the 
kind  in  America.  York.  As  chairman  of  the  law-enforce-  Evening  Journal  for  the  past  six  years. 

«  a  t  ment  committee  of  the  American  Bar  As-  He  was  Park  Commissioner  of  Brooklyn 

..-TV  h  h  H  sociation  and  member  of  the  National  until  the  first  of  this  year,  and  before  that 

TYUKE  UNlv  EKSl  1  I  has  had  M  (^  rijnes  Commission,  organized  to  con-  was  deputy  Market  Commissioner.  He 

^  many  first  page  positions  that  the  juj-f  a  nationwide  study  of  the  criminal  also  served  three  terms  as  Kings  County 

article  about  that  university  in  Me-  situation  in  this  country,  Mr.  Whitman  Registrar. 

Kaught’s  Monthly  for  February  by  Louis  1,35  been  devoting  much  time  to  the  sub-  In  Lynbrook  he  is  president  of  the 
I.  Jaffe  deserves  careful  reading  and  a  jig  summarized  his  conclusions  re-  Mariland  Land  Company, 

place  in  the  morgue.  Mr.  Jane,  who  is  cently  in  an  address  before  the  midwinter  He  expects  to  retain  his  position  with 
editor  of  the  Norfolk  ytrgtnum-Ptlot,  session  of  the  American  Bar  Association  the  Evening  Journal  and  engage  an  editor 
speaks  from  first  hand  information  for  executive  committee  in  Los  Angeles.  and  manager  to  conduct  the  weekly, 
he  is  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College  which  “Newspaper  publicity  is  the  most  pow-  Lynbrook  is  in  Nassau  county  about  16 
from  now  on  is  to  be  known  as  Duke  erful  weapon  that  can  be  used  in  the  war  miles  from  the  Pennsylvania  station.  New 
University.  on  crime,”  former  Governor  Whitman  York. 

*  *  *  declared.  “I  am  well  aware  that  tb  - 

/CRITICS  of  the  newspapers  having  Bie  country  is  sometimes  criti-  Changes  on  Connecticut  Daily 

^  walloped  metropolitan  dailies  to  their  t*®"!  Harold  Van  Liew  has  joined  the  staff 

satisfaction,  are  now  spanking  small  town  I,.nXnrv  tn  ^  f  'he  South  Nont-alk  (Conn.)  Evening 

newspapers.  The  latter  are  lashed  in  Se,,tinel  as  assistant  to  Wendell  P.  Mil- 

TAc  .Vm- for  Jan  20  b^^^^  ly  influenced  therebv.  I  admU  that  there  l'gan,_  treasurer.  He  has  had  newspaper 


Intertype  Corporation.  Alfred  S.  O’Brien 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Evening  Sen¬ 
tinel  as  managing  editor.  Mr.  O’Brien 
has  been  with  the  Bridgeport  Herald  and 
other  Bridgeport  papers  for  the  last  15 
years.  He  succeeds  David  A.  Morris¬ 
sey,  formerly  of  the  New  York  Globe. 

Daily  Awards  Art  Prises 

Sixty-two  artists  exhibited  in  this  year’s 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispateh  Black  and  White 
competition  for  St.  Louis  scenes,  as  ■ 
against  36  in  the  first  annual  contest  a 
year  ago,  and  there  were  171  pieces  on 
display,  as  compared  with  139  a  year  ago. 
Fred  Conway’s  pencil  sketch  of  Union 
Station  and  neighboring  buildings  at 
Eighteenth  and  ^Iarket  streets  won  the 
first  prize  of  $250.  The  second  prize  of 
$100  was  won  by  O.  E.  Berninghaus  with 
a  pencil  sketch  of  Broadway  and  Market 
street,  and  $50,  third  prize,  was  won  by 
C.  K.  Gleason. 

Another  thing  against  war  is  that  it 
seldom  if  ever  kills  off  the  right  people. 
— Baltimore  Sun. 


D.  Clark,  a  member  of  the  Department  ‘ ^  experience  for  about  ten  years;  the  last 

of  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Kansas.  view  the  benefit?  that  fl  be  has  been  a  salesman  for  the 

Before  Mr.  Clark  takes  up  his  task.  J"  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  and  the 

he  ™.kes  ,he  following  obser-  t",!,",'  Z 'pS  S’,  .“"gW 

''  to  know  of  the  crimes  that  are  commit-  — »  w  w 

It  has  not  required  the  fl.itnbo>ant  indictment  t^d  and  also  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  1^  1  ■  M  ■  A 

of  Ipton  Sinclair  to  convince  a  Kre.-.t^  authorities  for  the  annrehension  nf  erim.  1^1  11.  1  ^ 


of  Lpton  SmcLiir  to  convince  a  great  many  ♦u.v  _ _ r  • 

otherwise  staunch  hiinilred-pcrcentcrs,  that  our  authorities  lor  the  apprehension  of  crim-  I 
press  canntit  be  relied  upon  to  give  impartial  iiials  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
and  uncolored  views  of  vital  issues.  The  more  p^entrally/* 

critical  observers  have  long  been  aware  that  t„  .t/J  \r_  a.i.  ' 

big  business  controls  pretty  effectively,  and  in  ^  opinion  pf  Mr.  \\  hitman,  the 

its  own  behalf,  the  daily  press,  the  periodical  increasing  volume  of  Crime— or  what  is 
press,  and  news  syndicates.  popularly  called  the  Crime  wave — results 

One  other  paragraph  is  sufficient  to  in-  fl'Tectly  from  the  apathy  of  the  general 
dicate  the  contents  of  the  article  which  puhlic  toward  law  enforcement  and  the 
is  headed  “The  Small  Town  Press  Sells  affairs  of  government  in  general.  In 
Out”:  Biis  connection  he  declared  that  govern- 

.  ,,  ment  and  law  enforcement  are  only  as 

A  comparison  of  the  country  weekly  of  today  ^  j  ^  *i  t  i 

with  those  of  some  20  years  back  will  reveal  SS  the  people  want  them.  In  the 

several  striking  changes.  The  first  is  the  ap-  last  analysis,  it  is  the  people  who  de- 
jwarance  of  an  increasing  amount  of  advertis-  termine  what  shall  be  done, 
mg  by  large  corporations,  many  of  which  have 

no  direct  interest  centring  in  the  community.  - - 

A  second  is  the  widespread  use  of  “boilerplate” 

material  i  e.,  news  matter,  human  interest  Ashland,  O.,  Editor  Retisns 

stones,  fashion  articles,  novels,  cartoons,  etc.,  ® 

V"  .I"  '“’■pf  syndicates  and  fur-  After  32  vears’  service  as  a  newspaper 

mshrt  to  the  editor  weekly  at  a  regular  rate.  \»r  a'  i _ _  — _ i  _  i-l 

A  third  change  is  the  increase  in  economic  A.  Luff  has  resign^  aS  editor 

and  political  partisanship  and  the  swelling  of  the  Ashland  (O.)  Times-Gasctte.  He 

‘'’■•'•y  camouflaged  propaganda  sup-  jg  succecdetl  bv  Harrv  L.  Horne  of  the 

plied  by  various  organized  interests.  I-ourth,  r>;„.\.  n., 

as  a  result  of  these  and  other  changes,  there  i-‘^vrland  I  lam  Dealer. 

IS  a  pronounced  shrinkage  in  those  parts  of  the 
^per  that  once  reflected  the  personality  of  the 

editor  and  lent  whatever  tone  or  character  the  I  I 

sheet  formerly  may  have  possessed.  I  I 


and  the 

BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS  ' 

THE  LEADING  NEWSPAPER  IN 
GRAND  RAPIDS— THE  ONLY 
DAILY  IN  SEVEN  OTHER 
CITIES 

The  Grand  Rapkb  Ptm* 

The  Flint  Daily  Journal 
The  Saginaw  News  Courier 
The  Kalamazoo  Gazette 
The  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
The  Bay  City  Timaa  Trflbtn 
The  Muskegon  Chronicle 
The  Ann  Arbor  Tiroes  News 

National  Aiivtiiising  Rtprastntativas 

I,  A.  KLEIN  J.  E.  LUTZ 

S9  East  4ftid  St.  Tower  BuUdfakg 
New  York  Qty  Chicago^  UL 


The  result  of  these  changes,  according 
to  Mr.  Clark,  is  that  public  opinion — es¬ 
pecially  in  the  middle  West — is  charac¬ 
terized  by  “gullibility,  timorousness,  sus¬ 
piciousness,  intolerance,  and  an  utterly 
distorted  and  confused  notion  of  practi- 

Our  New  Sport  Series 
How  to  Play 

BASKETBALL 

hat  been  ordered  by 
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COMMERCIAL 
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Circulation 
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Florida’s  Industrial  and  Com¬ 
mercial  city.  Distributing  center 
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FLORIDA 

Agricultural  Product!,  1924. 

$100,000,000.00 

Naval  Stores  . $  13.000.000.00 

Timber  . $  36.000.000.00 

Fisheries  . $  20.000.000.00 

Mineral  . $  19.000.000.00 

Manufacturing  . $215,000,000.00 

Tourist  Resorts  . $100,000,000.00 

Bank  Deposits.  June  1, 

1925  . $602,610,000.00 

Population.  States  Census. 

April  30.  1925 .  1.263.549 
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Special  Agency 
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P.\^  I  N ()  circulation 
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tising  niediuin.  In  San 
Francisco  and  N'orth- 
ern  California  it  is  a 
recognized  fact  that 
I  he  C^hroniclc  follou- 
ini<  has  the  b  ii  y  i  n  ^ 
power. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  23,  1  926 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS 


Rjtnkin’a  Memorie*  of  Munsey 

To  Editor  &  Pubusher:  I  read 
with  great  deal  of  interest  your  life 
story  of  William  T.  Dewart  in  last  week’s 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  met  Mr.  Dewart  on  my  first  trip 
to  New  York  as  Advertising  Manager  of 
the  Bobbs  Merrill  Magazines,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  in  1907.  Thereafer  I  never 
came  to  New  York  unless  I  called  on  Mr. 
Dewart.  He  has  helped  more  young 
men,  as  he  did  me,  in  the  Munsey  organ¬ 
ization  and  other  organizations,  than  any 
other  man  I  know.  Through  him  it  was 
my  great  pleasure  to  meet  and  know  Mr. 
Munsey.  Always  thereafter  when  I  called 
on  Mr.  Dewart,  he  made  the  suggestion 
“Why  don’t  you  go  in  and  see  ‘llu;  Chief’,” 
and  I  always  did.  That  is  why  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  know,  respect  and  admire  Mr. 
Munsey. 

In  1917,  Mr.  Munsey  offered  to  make 
me  publisher  of  the  New  York  Sun,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  would  make  it 
possible  for  me  to  own  “The  Sun”.  1 
knew,  however,  that  the  offer  was  really 
suggested  by  my  friend,  W.  T.  Dewart. 

After  thorough  consideration,  Mr. 
Munsey  and  I  both  agreed  that  if  I 
had  not  changed  the  name  of  the  Mahin 
Advertising  Co.,  to  the  Wm.  H.  Rankin 
Co.,  my  best  opportunity  would  have  been 
with  Mr.  Munsey.  But  I  remember,  he 
advised  me:  “Rankin,  you  cannot  afford 
to  leave  a  business  that  has  had  you  name 
because  you  have  three  sons  coming  along, 
and  I  am  going  to  live  a  long  time”. 
Since  I  moved  to  New  York  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Munsey  and  Mr.  Dewart  has 
meant  a  great  deal  to  me. 

When  the  advertising  men  arranged 
the  Welcome  to  New  York  Dinner,  Mr. 
Dewart  told  me  that  while  Mr.  Munsey 
would  like  to  attend,  he  had  just  bought 
the  New  York  Herald  and  was  working 
night  and  day,  hence  he  could  not  be  with 
us.  However,  with  his  characteristic 
helpfulness,  Mr.  Dewart  said,  “Why  don’t 
you  telephone  Mr.  Munsey  and  ask  him 
to  come”.  I  did.  I  told  him  what  it 
would  mean  to  me  to  have  him  there.  He 
said,  “Rankin,  I  haven’t  gone  to  an  ad¬ 
vertising  dinner  for  years,  but  if  it  will 
help  you  I  will  be  there.” 

So  Mr.  Munsey  came  and  sat  at  the 
Speakers’  table,  next  to  Secretary  of 
Labor  J.  J.  Davis.  They  had  never 
met  before.  Mr.  Munsey  liked  Secretary 
Davis  immediately  and  his  columns  ever 
after  that  were  open  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  or  to  J.  J.  Davis,  head  of  the  order 
of  the  Moose.  Just  the  other  day  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  Davis  wrote  me  and  said : 

“In  the  death  of  Frank  Munsey  our 
country  has  lost  a  noble  citizen,  and  you 
and  I  a  good  friend.  I  presume  you  saw 
my  tribute  to  him  in  the  New  York 
papers.” 

When  the  advertising  men  gave  C.  H. 
Stoddart  the  dinner  last  Sept.  21,  it  was 
my  great  pleasure  to  accompany  Mr. 
Munsey,  Mr.  Hodges  and  Mr.  Friendly 
to  Chicago  on  the  20th  Century. 

week  before  the  dinner.  1  suggested 
to  Mr.  Dewart  that  it  would  be  a  fine 
compliment  to  C.  H.  Stoddart  to  have 
Mr.  Munsey  use  a  full  page  advertisement 
in  all  the  Chicago  papers  advertising  the 
New  York  Sun  signed  by  Mr.  Munsey 
and  by  Mr.  Stoddart  as  Western  Man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Munsey  said  to  Mr.  Dewart 


fasHions_ 

That  build  circulation 
and  please  your 
biggest  advertisers 


"I  have  never  signed  anything  but  ‘The 
Sun’s’  name  to  Sun  advertising  but  if 
it  will  be  helpful  to  Mr.  Stoddart,  O.  K.”, 
and  so  the  ads  appeared. 

I  never  knew  two  men  to  work  so 
closely  and  so  intimately  as  Mr.  Munsey 
and  Mr.  Dewart  and  I  knew  all  the  time 
Mr.  Munsey  felt  entire  confidence  in  Mr. 
Dewart’s  ability  to  manage  and  direct  all 
the  Munsey  properties. 

He  told  me  on  one  occasion  he  con¬ 
sidered  Mr.  Dewart  by  far  the  best  Busi¬ 
ness  Executive  and  Newspaper  Director 
in  the  Country. 

And  from  my  own  experience,  in 
meeting  and  knowing  business  executives 
and  publishers,  I  know  of  no  man  who  is 
William  T.  Dewart’s  superior.  Under 
his  direction.  The  Sun,  The  Telegram, 
the  Munsey  !Nlagazines,  the  Munsey  Trust 
Company  and  the  Mohican  Co.  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  and  prosper. 

And  one  of  the  main  reasons  they  will 
do  so  is  because  William  T.  Dewart  has 
the  confidence  of  the  big  men  of  this 
country,  the  business  men  of  New  York 
and  most  of  all  he  has  the  confidence  of 
the  men  who  have  grown  up  in  these 
organizations  under  his  personal  direction. 
Their  loyalty  plus  Mr.  Dewart’s  great 
ability  to  direct  them  will  make  all  the 
Munsey  properties  go  ahead  even  to  a 
larger  degree  of  success  than  if  Mr.  Mun¬ 
sey  was  still  with  us. 

William  T.  Dewart  is  a  worthy  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Frank  Munsey. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 
Wiliam  H.  Rankin. 


Neglect  of  Coal  Strike 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  Here’s  three 
hearty  cheers  for  you  and  your  views  on 
the  flaccid  neglect  of  news  opportunity 
in  the  coal  strike. 

Nobody,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
those  actually  engaged  in  it  knows  what 
the  strike  is  all  about 

Even  the  Government  solemnly  accepts 
a  report  showing  that  an  amazing  num¬ 
ber  of  miners  apparently  only  work  a 
week  or  two  during  a  normal  year, 
without  considering  the  possibility  that 
what  the  statistics  show  as  one  man 
working  2  per  cent  of  the  year  and  an¬ 
other  working  98  per  cent,  may  in  reality 
'ne  the  same  man  working  2  per  cent  of 
the  year  in  one  mine  and  98  per  cent  in 
another. 

Who  gathers  the  record  of  asthma  in 
the  mines?  Who  makes  a  comparative 
study  of  why,  with  virtually  the  same 
minimum  wage,  Henry  Ford  and  Endi- 
cott-Johnson  have  no  strikes  and  the  mine 
operators  have  ’em  every  two  years? 

If  some  editors  could  hear  some  of  the 
bitter  things  I’ve  heard  said  about  the 
newspapers’  attitude  in  connection  with 
the  coal  strike — honest  they  wouldn’t  be¬ 
lieve  !  It  isn’t  building  a  particle  of  good 
will  for  the  press  at  large.  I  can  tell 
you  that. 

Sincerely, 

Philip  Francts  Nowlan. 


No  Datelines  on  This  Daily  < 

McAlester,  Okla., 

Jan.  13.  ' 

To  EiDiTOR  &  Publisher:  We  quite 
agree  with  Max  Hahn  of  the  T oledo 
Blade  as  to  “useless  datelines,”  and  espe¬ 
cially  as  we  have  for  several  years  omit¬ 
ted  date  lines  on  telegraph  stories. 

The  News-Capital  is  an  evening  paper, 
not  in  the  “metropolitan”  class,  but  hav¬ 
ing  leased  wire  reports  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

It  comes  to  our  notice  that  the  La 
Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune,  which  I  look  over 
daily  as  a  “valued  subscriber,”  also  omits 
date  lines.  There  may  be  others. 

There  have  been  but  few  criticisms  of 
this  plan — one  subscriber  brought  in  a 
newspaper  having  the  date  lines  one  day, 
to  “show  you  how  it  is  done,”  but  when 
we  proved  that  he  was  the  gainer  through 
omission  of  this  superfluous  type,  he  ap¬ 
peared  satisfied. 

Fred  G.  Cowles, 
News-Capital  Company. 

Saving  Space 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Since  the 
appearance  of  my  letter  to  you  on  useless 
datelines  I  have  received  copies  of  two 
papers  which  for  some  time  have  been 
following  the  dateline  style  which  I 
advocated.  The  papers  are  the  Mc¬ 
Alester  (Okla.')  News-Capital  and  the 
LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Tribune.  The  editors 
of  those  papers  probably  know  better 
than  anyone  the  amount  of  space  to  be 
saved  from  elimination  of  the  date  on 
each  story. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Max  Hahn, 

The  Toledo  Blade. 

Every  Thouiand  Count* 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  We  note  in  the 
linage  tabulation  in  your  issue  of  Jan.  16  that 
you  quoted  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  as  hav¬ 
ing  carried  during  the  year  1925,  14,476,071, 
wherrat  the  correct  figure  is  14,477,071. 

This  would  be  of  little  importance,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  we  are  carrying  in  your 
next  issue  a  half  page  advertisement,  in  which 
we  state  that  we  carried  14,477.071  lines. 

If  you  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  a  correc¬ 


tion,  we  would  greatly  appreciate  your 
tioning  in  the  issue  in  which  our  half.S 
appears,  that  the  linage  was  incorrectly  q25 
in  your  issue  of  Jan.  16. 

THE  BEACON  JOURNAL  COMPANY 
E.  A.  NEUTZEnaoun. 

Advertising  Man^ 

Pleasant  to  Receive 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Please  accept  a>. 
gratulations  on  your  admirable  editorial  ^ 
this  week.  The  three  editorials  aimed  at^ 
news  side  will  certainly  induce  thought,  and  th 
fourth  about  Mr.  Callan’s  publicity  metbodi  ^ 
well  stated.  More  power  to  you,  and  please  'la 
us  have  more  editorials  like  these. 

Very  truly  yours, 

K.  M.  Klish. 

Moving  to  New  Plant 

The  FI  Paso  (Tex.)  Post  this  wetk 
completed  installation  of  a  tubular  preji 
new  composing  room  equipment  and  wJl 
next  Monday  begin  publication  in  its  nt* 
office,  a  two-story  and  basement  build 
ing  on  which  it  has  a  long  lease,  at  lop 
South  Mesa  street.  Tom  Sharp  is  edrtor 
and  F.  G.  Westberg  business  manager. 
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WHEELER-NICHOLSON.  INC. 

and  the 

Wheeler  Syndicate,  Inc. 

“Treasure  Island”  and  "The 
'Three  Musketeers’  ”  picturized 
literature  by  N.  Brewster  Morse. 

“Vivian  Vanity,"  the  outstanding 
Woman’s  Page  strip. 

The  VVheeler-Nicholson  Blan¬ 
ket  Service  includes  the  above 
and  a  large  assortment  of  up-to- 
the-minute  features  for  every 
page  of  the  paper. 

IVrite  or  wire  for  samples  and 
the  exceedingly  low  prices  for  your 
territory. 

WHEELER  NICHOLSON.  INC. 

373  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Pittsburgh 

Press 

“Giant 
of  the 
Newspaper 
World” 

A  .Scrippa-Howard  Newspaper 
BeprMtnted  by 

ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS, 
INC. 


mm 

These  two  newspapers  of¬ 
fer  the  most  powerful  all¬ 
day  service  in  New  York 
available  as  a  unit  under  a 
single  contact.  The  dSO.OOb 
Daily  World  —  Evkhiitc 
World  readers  constitute  a 
highly  concentrated  force  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  any 
campaign  designed  to  effect 
distribution  in  Greater  New 
York. 
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Editorial  punch,  convenient  lize,  aerviat 
to  the  community  and  H*  daily  im.™, 
homo  and  iporting  edition*  have  cob- 
bined  to  puih  the  DAILY  NEWS  into 
it*  undisputed  leadership  in  this  rick 
market. 

The  SUNDAY  NEWS,  started  im 
September,  is  the  most  popnlar  on  IIW 
West  Comt. 
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PROSPERITY  IS  PART  OF 

NEW  ENGLAND 


Following  a  highly  successful  year  New  England  has  kept  right  on  going.  For  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  industrial  and  trade  achievements  exceed  in  many  respects  the  record  for  the  similar  period  of  1925. 

Wholesalers  have  completed  inventories,  salesmen  are  on  their  filling  in  trip,  jobbers  are  up  on  their  toes  and 
earnest  preparations  are  under  way  for  a  big  spring  and  summer  trade. 

Retailers  have  cleared  their  shelves  of  overstocked  lines  by  the  seasonable  clearance  sales,  which  have  been 
unusually  effective. 

Prices  have  been  steady.  There  is  plenty  of  work  in  sight  in  industrial  establishments.  The  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts  indicate  increased  buying  power  and  savings  bank  deposits  have  increased,  bespeaking  a  greater  purchas¬ 
ing  power  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  general.  There  is  an  evident  tendency  to  make  purchases  for  future  needs. 
The  numbers  of  retail  buyers  have  increased  and  the  demands  are  for  a  greater  variety  of  commodities. 

In  all  this  there  is  more  than  evidence  of  prosperity — there  is  positive  assurance  of  it.  The  National  Advertiser 
who  neglects  this  field  in  his  campaign  for  the  current  year  closes  his  door  on  a  volume  of  business,  in  a  com¬ 
pact  territory,  that  means  much  to  him — or  to  his  competitor. 

Get  the  territorial  details  from  the  New  England  daily  newspapers,  they  will  cooperate  with  you  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  this  potential  market. 


MABBAOHUSETTS— PopnUtieB,  S.ltB.SM 


'AtUcboro  Bon . <E) 

*BMton  Olob*  . (KAB) 

*Bo«ton  Olob* . (B) 

*B4>«ton  Transcript . (E) 

tBcston  Post  . (K) 

tBoston  Post  . (B) 

*PaU  Biror  Herald . (E) 

*Pltehbnrc  Bcntinol  . (X) 

•HarerhiU  Oasctto  . (X) 

•Lynn  Item  . (E) 

tLowell  Courisr-Citisen  and 

Erenlnc  Loader . (MAE) 

*Mow  Bedford  Btandard  Mercury 
(MAX) 

*Vow  Bedford  Bunday  Standard 

(S) 

'Berth  Adams  Transcript. .  (E) 

•Salem  Move  . (■> 

•Taunton  Oasetto  . (E) 

•Woreaster  Telepram-Oaiette 
(MAE) 

•Worcester  Sunday  Teletram  (B) 


MAIBE— Population.  761.014 

•Anrnsta  Kennebeo  Journal  (M)  11.466 
tBanpor  Daily  Commercial.  (X)  19.467 


[These  Daily  Newspapers  ^ 
Thoroughly  Cover  New  England  jf- 


•Portland  Press-Hsrald  and 

Express  . (E)  (MAE)  66.546  .60 

•Portland  Telocram  . (8)  81.063  .10 

(Bunday  Edition  Express) 

NEW  HAMP8HIBE— PopuUtioo.  443.663 

•Concord  Monitor-Patriot. ..(E)  6.041  .0376 

tKeene  Sentinel . (E)  3.606  .036 

tManchester  Dnion  Leader 

(MAE)  69.433  .13 


BHODE  ISLAND— PopulaUon.  604.397 


tNewport  Daily  News . (E) 

•Pawtucket  Times  . (E) 

•Providence  Bulletin  . (E) 

•Providence  Journal  . (M) 

•Providence  Journal  . (8) 

•Providence  News . (E) 

tProvidence  Tribune  . (E) 

•Westerly  Sun  . (EA8) 

•Woonsocket  Call  . (X) 


.0336  I  .0898 
.07  .07 

.17  (B).S3 

.10  (B).33 

.17  .17 

.06  .06 

.10  .09 

.036  .036 

.06  .06 


VEBMONT— PopuUtion.  363.438 

•Barre  Times  . (E)  7.131 

tBenninfton  Banner  . (E)  3.133 

•Burlinyton  Free  Press....  (M)  13.914 

•Bntland  Herald . (M)  11.036 


Cirou-  3.600 
lation  lines 

Bt.  Johnsbury  Caledonian-Becord 

(E)  4.046  .0914 


CONNECnCDT— Population.  1.360.631 


•Bridgeport  Poet-Telegram 

(EAM) 

•Bridgeport  Post  . (B) 

•Hartford  Caurant . (M) 

•Hartford  Courant  . (S) 

tHartford  Timas . (E) 

•Middletown  Press  . (E) 

tNew  Haven  Begister  . . .  (EAB) 

•New  London  Day . (E) 

tNerwich  Bulletin  . (M) 

•Norwalk  Hour . (E) 

tSouth  Norwalk  Sentinel ...  (E) 

•Stamford  Advocate  . (E) 

•Waterbary  Bepublican  American 
(MAE) 

•Waterbary  Bepnblioan. . . .  (B) 


44.406  .13 

13.339  .07 


33.666  .06 

16.364  .06 


•A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement.  September  30.  1930. 
tOovemment  Statement.  September  30.  1936. 

(B)  Combination  rate  Daily  Journal  and  Eve.  Bulletin. 
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STEWART  AGAIN  HEADS 
PENNSYLVANIA  BODY 

Reorganized  Publiaher*’  Association  in 
Convention  at  Harrisburg — E.  S. 
Friendly,  New  York  Sun, 
Banquet  Speaker 

Jolin  I,.  Stewart.  Il'ashiuntoi  (Pa.) 
Obserzer  &  Reporter  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  re-organized  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
which  now  represents  under  one  direc¬ 
torate  the  weekly  and  daily  newsiwiKrs 
of  the  state,  at  a  meeting  held  this  week 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Mr.  Stewart  did 
not  attend,  s’ncc  he  is  on  a  trip  around 
the  world. 

Charles  Meredith.  Quakertoziii  Free 
Press  was  named  vice-president,  and 
Howard  Reynolds,  of  Quarryville,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer.  William  h'isher.  of  the 
Potter  Fliiterprise,  of  Coudersport,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  convention  closed  Tuesday  night 
with  a  haiKiuet  at  the  Penn-Harris 
Hotel,  with  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business 
manager,  Xeze  York  Sun,  former  Con¬ 
gressman  Benjamin  F.  Foseht,  and  James 
W.  Brown,  Editor  &  Pubmsher,  among 
the  speakers. 

“OLD  TIMERS’”  NIGHT 

Annual  Gathering  Set  for  N.  Y.  News¬ 
paper  Club,  Jan.  23 

“Old  Timers’  Night,”  annual  news- 
I);tl)er  gathering  in  New  York,  takes  place 
this  year  at  the  Newspaper  Club,  Jan.  23, 
with  accommodations  provided  for  500 
memlK-rs  .and  invited  guests.  In  addition  to 
men  who  have  made  names  for  themselves 
in  newspaper  offices,  the  affair  will  be  at¬ 
tended  by  leaders  in  New  York’s  political 
and  business  life  who  started  their  careers 
l)ehind  typewriters  in  various  editorial 
rooms  and  by  those  furnishing  front  page 
stories  today.  Broadway  stars  wlil  pro¬ 
vide  entertainment. 

The  committee  in  charge  has  invited 
to  be  guests  of  honor  Mayor  Walker, 
Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
publisher,  Nezo  York  Times,  Ralph  Pul¬ 
itzer,  editor,  Xew  York  World,  Ogden  M. 
Reid,  publisher,  .Vca>  York  Tribune,  Cy¬ 
rus  H.  K.  Curtis,  and  William  Randolph 
Hearst. 

Edward  Staats  Luther,  former  political 
editor  of  the  Abw  York  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph.  is  reception  committee  chairman, 
and  George  Henshall  of  Charles  Froh- 
man’s  staff  is  chairman  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  committee.  The  officers  of  the  club 
are  Dwight  S.  Perrin,  Herald  Tribune, 
president ;  W.  P.  Beazell,  New  York 
World,  vice-president ;  Frank  E.  Perley, 
Record  and  Guide,  treasurer ;  and  Au¬ 
gustin  McNally,  secretary. 

PAPERS  INCREASE  CAPITAL 

$250,000  Added  to  Stock  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  and  Record-Telegram 

Approval  has  been  granted  at  Austin 
of  an  amendment  to  the  charter  of  the 
Wortham-Carter  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Star-Telegram  and  the 
Record-Telegram,  to  change  the  name  to 
the  Carter  Publications.  Inc.,  and  increase 
capital  stock  from  $750,000  to  $1,000,000. 

Of  the  $250,000  in  new  stock,  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  listed  as  follows :  Amon  G. 
Carter,  president,  $167,000;  B.  N.  Honea, 
$25,(X)0:  J.  M.  North,  Jr.,  $25,000;  A.  L. 
Shuman,  $25,000  and  H.  S.  Hough,  $8,- 
000. 

Watkinz  Heads  Missouri  Group 

Clarence  Watkins,  editor  of  the  Chili- 
cothe,  (Mo.)  Constitution,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Northwest  Missouri  Press 
.Association  at  the  annual  meeting  in  St. 
Joseph  recently.  Other  officers  include: 
first  vice-president,  Fred  Mitchell,  Ex¬ 
celsior  Springs  Daily  Standard;  second 
vice-president,  Fred  Kenower,  Breck- 
enridge;  secretary,  Mrs.  Beatrix  Winn 
Ford,  Maryville  Democrat,  (re-elected), 
and  J.  P.  Tucker,  Parksville,  treasurer. 


"ROLUNG  SNOWBALLS” 

Distributers  of  Baltimore  Sun  Hold  16th 
Annual  Banquet 

The  Sun  Route  Owners  Association, 
Baltimore,  held  its  16th  annual  banquet 
Jan.  20.  The  menu  was  decorated  with  a 
big  Snowball  not  labelled,  representing  the 
circulation  of  the  “Sunpapers,”  being 
rolled  by  a  boy  representing  the  spirit  of 
Sun  service. 

The  menu  also  carried  a  poem  by  Henry 
F.dward  Warner,  member  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  staff,  and  author  of  “Songs  of 
the  Craft.”  which  appeared  in  Editor  & 
I’fni.iSHKR.  Entitled  “Rolling  Snow¬ 
balls,"  one  ver-.e  was  as  follows' 

"The  bigger  she  grtw  the  har.lcr  zve 
pushed. 

Straining  to  make  l:er  go, 

.ind  ctT'f  v  inch  zeas  a  triumph  to  us 
Who  Ziatehcd  our  .'inozehall  grozc! 

We  rolled  her  up  and  tiv  rolled  her  doztn 
Over  the  zchite-garbed  lazvn. 

Till  she  zcas  as  big  as  a  house,  and  all 
The  snozi’  on  the  place  zeas  gone!" 


WEEK’S  AD  TIPS 


Adirondack  Advertising  Agency,  I*nion  Sta* 
ti»»n  Huilding.  L’tica,  N.  \.  Has  secured  the 
accounts  of  tlie  T.  K.  Kricdel  Paper  IL  x  Com¬ 
pany  of  Syracuse,  manufacturers  of  pai»cr  and 
tiller  cartons  an<l  l*ro  Tex  Moth  Proof  Cabinet. 

Blackett  &  Sample,  58  East  Washington 
street,  Chicago.  Have  secured  the  advertising 
contract  for  the  An-A  Cin  products,  through 
the  consolidation  of  the  Heidbrink  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
which  manufactured  this  material,  with  the  Van 
Ess  lalwratories,  Chicago. 

Botsford -Constantine  Company,  Inc.,  45 
Fourth  street,  Portland.  Now  Handling  ac¬ 
count  of  Oregon  City  Woolen  Mills.  Oregon 
(‘ity,  Oregon,  manufacturers  of  men’s  and 
bf.ys’  clothing,  blankets  and  other  wool  products. 

Buchen  Company,  28  East  Jackson  boulevard, 
Chicago.  lias  arranged  list  of  about  20 
newspapers,  for  special  advertising  of  Reo 
Motor  Car  Co.,  loosing,  Mich.  To  be  billed 
through  the  Capital  Adv.  Agency,  Lansing. 

Bumett-Kuhn  Advertising  Company,  605  No. 
Michigan  avenue.  Chicago.  Has  secured  ac¬ 
count  of  Morris,  Mann  &  Reilly,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
manufacturers  i.f  Aforris,  Mann  &  Reilly,  Inc., 
“Red  Seal”  hair  nets  and  powder  nets  and 
fashion  accessories. 

Conover-Mooney  Company,  111  West  Monroe 
street,  Chicago.  Sending  out  orders  and  con¬ 
tracts  for  Ix>uisville  &  Nashville  R.  R.  Co,, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Company,  130  West 
42nd  street.  New  Vi»rk.  Sending  out  orders 
for  a  national  rot<  gravure  campaign,  for  L. 
T.  Piver,  Inc.,  perfumers,  Paris.  Will  also 
conduct  cam])aign  for  the  American  Cigar  Com¬ 
pany’s  Kelly  Roquet  Cigar. 

Erwin,  Wasey  A  Company,  844  Rush  street, 
C  hicago.  Reported  preparing  a  list  on  Post's 
P»ran,  Rattle^  Creek,  Mich.  Contracts  to  be 
.  let  through  New  York  office  of  Erw’in,  Wasey 
sS:  Co. 

Guenther-Bradlord  Company,  15  East  Huron 
'•trect,  Chicago.  Sending  out  orders  and  con¬ 
tracts  for  Zemento  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

H.  W.  Kastor  A  Sons  Company,  14  East 
Tack«on  boulevanl.  Chicago.  Putting  out  for 
general  distribution  ( rders  and  contracts  for 
Dr.  Coffee,  of  Davenport.  la. 

Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen,  Inc., 
417  Sycamore  street,  Milwaukee.  Now  hand¬ 
ling  account  of  the  American  Metal  Products 
Company,  Milwaukee. 

Kling-Gibson  Company,  310  South  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Issuing  orders  and  contracts 
to  small  towns  for  the  Pratt  Food  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Lord  A  Tliomas,  400  North  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago.  Preparing  a  newspaper  li'^t 
for  the  advertising  of  a  new  talking  machine 
for  the  Ilrunswick-Ralke-Collender  Co.,  (Chi¬ 
cago.  To  issue  contracts  on  Gets-It  C’o.,  some¬ 
time  this  month  (Jan.). 

MeJunktn  Advertising  Company,  5  South 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago.  Ifamlling  newspaper 
list  for  A.  Stein  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Has  cut 
list  to  alKXut  35  papers.  Appropriation  is  to 
go  mostly  to  magazines. 

McLain-Simpers  Organization,  1411  Walnut 
street.  Philadelphia.  Now  handling  account  of 
the  Cortright  Metal  Roofing  Ci  mpany,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  manufacturers  of  metal  shingles. 

Philip  Morris  Advertising  Company,  68  East 
Monroe  street.  Chicago.  Issuing  orders  and 
c»-ntracts  for  People’s  Popular  Monthly,  Des 
Moines,  la. 

Potts-Tumbul!  Company,  6  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Preparing  list  of  newspapers 
for  advertising  of  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

RuthraulF  &  Ryan,  225  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Handling  the  advertising 
for  Paris  Toilet  Co.,  Paris,  Tenn.,  which  has 
increased  its  newspaper  appropriation  for  1926. 

Stack  Advertising  Company,  29  Fast  Madison 
street,  Chicago.  Issuing  orders  and  contracts 
for  general  territory  tor  Standard  Oil  Co., 
Chicago. 

Touzalin  Adv^ising  Agency,  7  South  Dear¬ 
born  street,  Chicago.  Issuing  small  orders  for 
the  Great  Western  Tailoring  Co. 


Advertisers  in 


INDIANA 

Direct  Their  Message 
to  the  Home 


Conditions  in  Indiana  have  improved  consid¬ 
erably  in  the  past  generation.  Prosperity  is 
state  wide — and  in  considering  prosperity  we 
are  no  longer  led  to  think  of  a  favored  few. 
The  wealth  of  the  State,  derived  mostly 
through  industrial  and  agricultural  channels, 
is  distributed  sufficiently  to  assure  merchan¬ 
dise  distributors  of  a  general  demand  for  lux¬ 
uries  as  well  as  for  foodstuffs  and  other 
necessities. 

The  educational  standard  of  Indiana  is  high 
and  the  people  are  thoughtful,  discerning 
buyers,  well  worth  the  careful  consideration  of 
manufacturers. 

In  keeping  with  the  attractive  purchasing 
power  of  this  important  territory,  the  National 
Advertiser  is  assured  the  cooperation  of  daily 
newspapers  that  rank  high  among  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country. 


_These  Indiana  New8papers_ 
~have  home  distribution' 


*Columbus  Republiran  . 

. (E) 

4,860 

.03 

tConnersville  News-Examiner  . . 

. (E) 

4,557 

.025 

fOecatur  Democrat  . 

. (E) 

3,194 

.025 

*Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  . 

. (M) 

34,198 

.08 

*Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  , 

. (S) 

30,599 

.08 

*Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel  ... 

. (E) 

42,168 

.10 

’Gary  Evening  Post-Tribune  . . . 

. (E) 

15,019 

.06 

fHammond  Times  . 

. (E) 

17,127 

.06 

'(Huntington  Press  . 

. (M  &  S) 

3,836 

.025 

’Indianapolis  News  . 

. (E) 

125,827 

’Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier. . 

(M) 

(E) 

7,761  ( 
13,204  ) 

20,965 

.06 

tLa  Porte  Herald-Argus  . 

. (E) 

6,560 

.035 

■j Shelby ville  Democrat . 

. (E) 

4,012 

.025 

’South  Bend  News-Times  . 

(M) 

•  (E) 

9,634  J 
15,671  f 

25,305 

.07 

’South  Bend  News-Times  - 

. (S) 

23,249 

.07 

South  Bend  Tribune  ....(S) 

19,735....  (E) 

20,697 

.06 

’Terre  Haute  Tribune  . 

...(E&S) 

22,784 

.06 

*A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1925. 
tGovernment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1925. 


Rate  for 
Circulation  S,M0  lines 
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(N.  J.)  Press  Guardian,  and  topics  com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  declined  to  make  public 
the  contemplated  changes  when  ques¬ 
tioned  by  Editor  &  Publisher.  Mr. 
^  ,  ..  ..  Brvant  was  responsible  for  the  successful 

Lgunent  Board  Effected  at  Meeting  program  of  the  first  A.  N.  P.  A*,  fall 


Washington,  Jan.  18,  with  John 
Hammond  President — New 
Members  Added 


i^tl  press  building 

OPnCERS  NAMED 


COMPLIMENT  TO  GAUVREAU 


lier  of  years,  however,  it  has  ranked 
_  .second  in  the  field  in  circulation  and  ad- 

M.E.  of  New  York  Graphic  Honor  Guest  ''^Continuation^  of  both  newspapers  under 
at  Staff  Dinner  one  management  is  contemplated.  Plans, 

E.  H.  Gauvreau,  managing  editor  of  however,  have  not  been  completely  de¬ 


meeting  held  at  White  Sulphur  Springs  the  Neic  York  Evening  Graphic,  will  be  veloped. 


last  November. 

Committee  members  present  this  week 
were  Wiley  Morgan,  general  manager  of 
the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Sentinel,  and 
I'ermanent  organization  of  the  board  Harry  Grant,  publisher  of  the  Milwaukee 
directors  of  the  National  Press  Build-  Journal.  Two  other  members,  George 
[  Corporation  was  effected  Jan.  18,  c  Scroggie,  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire, 
h  the  election  of  a  number  of  new  a„(i  John  L.  Stewart,  Washington  (Pa.) 
birs  to  the  temporary  organization,  Ohseri'cr,  were  unable  to  be  present, 
by  the  selection  of  officers  and  the  Stewart  is  on  a  trip  around  the 

Iiiunnit  of  an  executive  committee,  ^yorld. 

i,,  were  taken  l(K)king  to  the  carrying  - 

of  the  project  already  under  way  for 
erection  of  the  eleven- 

V  building  which  is  to  stand  <m  the 


of  the  old  Ebbitt  Hotel  and  the  Hooe  St.  Louis  Poit-Dispatch  Veteran  Dies 


WILLIAM  E.  TAYLOR 


at  the  southeast  corner  of 
;r:atith  and  F  streets.  Work  of  de- 
ii-liiii'^  these  structures  has  already 
r.  started. 

mhc  meeting  was  lield  in  the  new 


After  Leap  from  Bridge 

William  E.  Taylor,  64,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  and  connected  with  the  business  of- 


To  r  r  IrAti  .  m  1,0  iv ''ce  of  that  paper  for  more  than  46  years,  .  I'r.or  to  i 

Ti  of  the  ci>riK)ratinn  on  me  sevtnui  ,  •  r*  *  i  •  »  ^  •  had  l>een  nianau[inif  eiiitor  of  the 

ofthe  Weitorv  Building,  directly  wandered  fronr.  Ins  home  on  the  mormng  ' 

.iml  overhH.kinir  the  nrooosetl  Jan._  18  wh,  e  suffering  trom  menta  fo  a  lo  _ _ 


aberration,  and  leaped  into  the  Mississippi 
River  from  the  Municipal  Bridge.  Al¬ 
though  still  alive  when  taken  from  the 


iiven  a  complimentarv  dinner  by  the  Mr.  Brown  was  the  Courier's  editor 
'newspaper’s  staff  and  proprietor  for  23  years.  He  has  in 
on  Jan.  23,  on  view  a  western  trip  shortly, 
board  the  '  S.S.  Hemingers  have  had  complete 

Cleveland.  The  charge  of  the  Findlay  Republican  for 
affair  was  ar-  more  than  two  years,  assuming  that  re¬ 
ranged  by  Mar-  sponsibility  when  their  father,  1.  N.  Hem- 
tin  H.  W  eyrauch,  inger,  went  to  California  for  the  benefit 
assistant  manag-  of  Mrs.  Heminger's  health.  The  family 
ing  editor,  chair-  owns  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Re¬ 
man  of  the  dinner  publican.  The  father  has  been  identified 
committee,  and  P.  with  the  Republican  for  35  years,  having 
T.  Trussell,  city  started  as  a  reporter  after  being  gradu- 
editor,  vice-chair-  ated  from  college, 
man.  ' 

NIr.  Gauvreau  INLAND  MEETING  FEB.  16-17 

was  made  man-  — - 

aging  editor  of  winter  Convention  of  Mid-West  Pub¬ 
lishers  at  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  .\ssociation 
Hart-  is  to  meet  Feb.  16  and  17  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman. 

Included  in  the  list  of  speakers  are 
W.  R.  Ronald  of  the  Mitchell  (S.  D.) 
Republican ;  Major  H.  B.  Burgoyne, 
St.  Catherines  (Ont.)  Standard;  Harvey 
committee, 
executive 


E.  H.  G.xevREAU 


the  (iraphic  when 
that  taldoid  was  started  by  Bernarr  Mac- 
fadden.  Sept.  15,  1925.  Prior  to  that  he 


NEW  OGDENSBURG  DAILY 


river  by  the  crew  of  a  tug,  he  died  sixin  w-eklv  Advance  Launches  Afternoon  t  ’  (t)nt.)  standard;  Harvi 

afterward  from  shock  and  exposure.  _  .  i  tv  q  R  rt  commits 

.Mr.  Taylor  suffered  the  reprrence  of  a  A.  N.  P.  A  i.F-  V.  FIa>-,  en  executi 


and  ovcrl(M)king  the  proposetl 
b.n.il  Press  Building. 

In  addition  to  the  incorporators  and 
-iinil  boani  of  directors,  comiwsed  of 
Hays  Hammond.  Henry  1..  Swein- 
rt,  John  Joy  Ed.son,  James  William 

i  -iddL'l^^otlav"^  to  the  building  "crvous  illness  experience  in  1911,  and  A  new  evening  paper,  the  Ogdensburg  secretary,  .Agricultural  Publishers  Asso- 
'■  rition*  Ixjard-  Robert  Barrv  Phil-  bven  confined  to  his  home  since  last  (N.  Y.)  Dail\  Adz-ance,  made  its  initial  catjon,  Chtcago:  .A.  Myhrum,  western 
Public  Ledger;  Llrk  Bell.  October.  appearance  Alonday.  Jan.  11.  Its  tele-  tiatmnal  ^vmjstng  j^nag|M-.  Chicago 

■  'i.-rillc  Courier-Journal  nresident.  Taylor  entered  the  employ  of  the  graphic  news  is  furnished  by  the  Inter-  r  nitiwc  W.  F.  htrandterg,  director,  Ore- 

,  ;  Press  Gub;  Gene  Buck,  presi-  Po.st-Dispatch  as  a  collector  in  1879,  when  national  News  Service.  The  i«per  is 
.Wrican  Society  of  Composers  '*  was  personally  directed  by  the  late 
f;:i  r<  and  Publishers;  James  Wright  Joseph  Pulitzer.  He  was  elected  secre- 
iv.vn.  president,  Editor  &  Pub-  tary  of  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Company 
ii-HtR;  Homer  Joseph  Dodge,  F'ederal  'h  1906,  hut  retiretl  from  that  position  in 

Jjdi'  Information  Service;  W.  J.  1911  because  of  illness.  Since  his  return  only  evening  paper  in  this  c^ty. 


and  Citiccn. 


assistant  to  the  .Attorney  Gen 
[i!  of  the  United  States;  J.  Fred 
,iry,  Baltimore  Sun;  Carter  Field, 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Robert  V. 
president  R:ggs  National  Bank; 
[E  it  H.  Goodwin,  resident  vice-presi- 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
!  States ;  Gilbert  Grosvenor,  presi 


he  had  been  in  charge  of  “want  ads.” 


SAN  MATEO  DAILIES  MERGED 


Suspends  News-Leader 

Purchase  of  the  San  .Mateo  (Cal.)  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the 
it.  National  (icographic  Society;  Paily  Xcics-Lcader  by  Horace  W  Amph-  and  C.  P.  Erney  of  Prescott, 

■e  '’,^6  Harper,  president.  District  |ett,  publisher  of  the  .'ian  Mateo' Times  Canada,  is  the  advertising  manager. 

X  ^Tial  Bank;  Frederic  J.  Haskm,  the  announced  Jan.  20,  on  which  date  ^  ^ 

gi'kin  Service;  Arthur  S.  Henning,  Xeios-Lcader  suspended  publi-  LAUNCHING  SUNDAY  EDITION 

£  ,K0  Tribune;  George  R  H.dmes  In-  -fimes.  - 

■  iiatMinal  News  Service;  Herbert  Hoo-  News-Leader  was  established  in  Hew  Venture  of  Winter  Haven  (Fla) 

Secretary  of  Commerce;  .A.  H.  ,914  purchased  seven  years  ago  ^  ^ 

I  ter.  Buffalo  ^y  Ed.  S.  Riggins,  who  prior  to  that  time 


Its  editor  is  Colbert  A.  Bennett,  who  ,  Among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  at 
has  been  connected  with  the  Weekly  Ad-  the  round  tab  e  are;  “The  Cancer  ‘Cure’ 
vance  for  a  miniber  of  years  under  the  "idorsed  by  the  ^mmercial  Club  of  Tay- 
leadership  of  the  late  George  F.  Darrow.  1?!’'^'”®.  ‘H- .  J  Fifty  to  One  Hundred 
Since  Mr  Harrow's  death  Mr.  Bennett  Thousand  Lines  You  Have  Lost  or  May 

ose,”  and  “.Advertising  Rates — Sliding 
Scale.” 


Amphlett  of  The  Time.  Buy.  and  ^ince  Mr.  Darrow’s  death  Mr.  Bennett  ' 
•'  became  part  owner  of  the  publication.  *- 

Walton  B.  Stuart,  also  one  of  the  owners. 


NORTH  ADAMS  HERALD  QUITS 


Chief  to  Start  Jan.  31 


Olde.t  Daily  in  Northern  Berk.hire 
Su.pended  January  1 9 

The  North  Adams  Herald,  oldest 
daily  in  northern  Massachusetts,  sus¬ 
pended  publication  with  the  afternoon 


Lawrence,  tonsolidated  Press  .As-  advertising  manager  on  the  San  The  Florida  Chief  Publishing  Company  A.  W.Hardman.  pub- 

C4i'"ri»wr'' Stepben’''T  ’  Mather  di-  h'oing  to  the  Call,  on  Jan.  31  will  add  a  Sunday  edition  to 

tt  r.  National  Park  T  ‘  “ ' 

McLean,  president 
Jtiidington  Post ;  Gr,i 

e  t.Midcnt  TvY'tbiiiPtoiV  RTireTii  As-  “  weekly  newspaper  in  IWl  and  on  It  will  be  served  with  Associated  Fress  ''T”*-'  ii«  ic- 

Press-  Thomas  R  Shinti  the  -•  '*  published  for  the  leased  wire  service.  International  News  s'K"fd.  Attorney  E.  D.  (.etman,  repre- 

PI)  Service  •  md  Paul  Wooton  *\vash-  ^  P'l'ff'rts  and  King  Features  Syndi-  s^nting  interest.s  to  whom  Mr.  Haggerty 

f^  ai  rcoresentative  McGraw-Hill  pub-  -Amphlett,  in  announcing  his  decision  to  cate.  The  advertising  will  be  in  charge  ® 

'  ■  ^  '  ’  ‘  merge  the  Daily  News-Leader  with  the  of  George  R.  Moon  of  the  Daily  Chief  Hccted  to  succeed  him.  It  is  understood 

Hammond  was  elected  Mateo  Times,  announced  that  there  force,  and  C.  G.  Brodhecker,  formerly  cor^ration  will  be  dissolved, 

board  Henrv  I  Swein-  "ill  be  no  change  in  his  business  and  edi-  managing  editor  of  the  Jeffersonville  Recording  to  Mr.  Haggerty  the  paper  has 
’  -  torial  staffs,  which  include  the  following  (Ind.)  Evening  Bulletin.  n,t  .o.r.fi.. 


^  Inhn  Hays 
|e>;(i(nt  of  the 

irt.  vice-president;  John  Jov  Edson,  ,  r,  , 

nnr.  and  James  Williarn  Brvan.  executives:  William  L.  Baber,  business 
darv.  Harvev  D.  Jacob  is  general  manager;  Ralph  .A.  Shelton,  advertising 
11,(1.'  ■  manager;  Murphy  McHenry,  managing 

•Tp  motion  the  president  was  author-  editor,  and  T.  P.  Magilligan,  city  editor, 
to  appoint  an  executive  committee 

NEW  MILWAUKEE  B.  M. 


been  carried  on  at  a  personal  sacrifice 
for  the  past  two  years  because  of  inability 
to  operate  at  a  profit  in  the  field. 

Vance  Take.  Journali.m  Chair 


«i  Mr.  Hammond  named  the  following : 

I’iins  William  Bryan,  chairman;  Henry 
Sweinhart,  vice-chairman ;  Ulric  Bell, 
h:i  Jov  Fdson,  .Arthur  S.  Henning.  .A. 
Kirchhofer,  .Avery  C.  Marks.  Jr.,  and 
Wooton. 

I  PLANNING  A.N.P.A.  PROGRAM 


Paul  O.  Sergent  Re.ign. 

Paul  O.  Sergent,  former  circulation 
manager  of  the  .Vezo  York  Herald,  has 

resigned  as  business  manager  of  the  Henry  Vance,  conductor  of  the  Coal 
l.oui.siille  Herald-Post,  his  resignation  to  ^Hn  column  in  the  Birmingham  News 
-  take  effect  immediately.  Mr.  Sargent  came  has  resigned  to  take  the  chair  of  journal- 

H  H  Knickerbocker  Take*  New  Po.t  Louisville  from  the  New  York  Herald  'sm  at  Southern  Universitv,  Lakeland, 
DocKer  lake.  New  ro.t  ^  ^  ^  sporting 


■pict  Committee  Make.  Recommenda¬ 
tion.  for  Director.’  Action 


i.con.in  ew.  manager  of  the  two  papers.  Mr. 

H.  H.  Knickerbocker  has  joined  the  Sergent  made  no  announcement  of  his 
.Milwaukee  lYiscon.sin  .Xeics,  Hearst  plans  for  the  future. 

newspaper,  as  business  manager,  it  was  - 

announced  this  week.  FINDLAY  COURIER  SOLD 

Mr.  KnickerlKicker  has  liad  wide  news-  _ 

paper  experience.  In  1919  he  was  mana- 


editor  of  the  News. 

Add.  Saturday  Edition 

The  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News  on 
Jan.  9,  began  publishing  a  Saturday  edi¬ 
tion,  making  the  News  a  seven  day  evc- 


IJrtpei  experience.  ill  i-/iv  ne  was  mana-  w _ •  d  •  — ------o  - - 

ger  of  the  Middletoim  (N.  Y.)  Times-  H**"'"**'  Brother,  of  Morning  Re-  ning  and  Sunday  paper, 
cnmniend.itions  for  the  April  pro-  Press,  later  resigning  to  join  the  West-  publican  Buy  Controlling  Intere.t 

of  the  annual  convention  of  the  held  (Mass.)  Daily  Journal.  Before  go-  R.  L.  and  L.  N.  Heminger,  editor  and  Mi.wiuri  Daily  Suspend. 


encan  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn-  mg  to  Middletown  he  had  been  with  the  business  manager  of  the  Etndlav  (O  ) 
'on  were  drawn  up  at  a  meet  :  j  of  Watertown  Standard.  Morning  Republican,  have  bought  the 

topics  committee  in  New  Y  'ri,  an  Mr.  Knickerbocker  came  to  New  York  controlling  interest  of  H  W.  Brown,  in 


subject  to  the  approval  of 
directors  who  were  to  mv  •  -n 
is  understood  radical  cKaiv  1 
psram  system  as  regards  sjH-e  • 
Jhiect  matter  have  been  sugec-; 
[W.  B.  Bryant,  publisher  of  the  Pat 


The  Excelsior  .Springs  ( Mo.)  News- 
the  Call,  daily,  suspended  publication  Jan.  3. 

,  ,  ,  .  .  —  - - --  - - - .....J,  in  A.  S.  Blood  was  publisher. 

and  served  for  some  time  as  business  the  Findlay  Daily  Courier,  and  liave  al-  _ 

manager  of  the  New  Y ork  Globe.  ready  assumed  possession  of  the  prop- 

•br  In  November,  1923,  he  went  to  (Chicago  erty. 

:iii !  as  general  manager  of  the  National  News-  The  Courier  is  in  its  90th  year  and  is 
'*  operated  by  Irl  H.  Mar-  the  oldest  Findlay  newspaper,  having 

<  ion  -.liall.  started  as  a  weekly  in  1836.  For  a  num- 


TuImi  Tribune  Start.  "Pre-Date” 


The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  has  started 
a  new  pre-date  edition,  using  the  United 
Press  report. 
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TEXARKANA,  ARK.-TEX. 


Note:  Tliie  survey  slionid  be  clipped  and 
pasted  in  the  Texas  section  of  the  Space  Buy- 
iTs  tiiiiih'  for  Most  of  the  (‘oininercial 

and  induHtrial  enterprises  are  located  in  the 
I'htI  of  Texarkana  which  is  located  in  Texas. 
This  will  aid  space  buyers  In  keeping  their 
ninrket  data  correct.  It  is  also  advisable  to 
insert  the  name  of  Texarkana  in  the  Index  un¬ 
der  Texas. 


1920  Population,  19,737.  (In  Ark.,  8,257:  in 
Tex.,  ll.tSU.I 


City  and  Suburban  Estimate,  63,493.  (Hiller 
Co.,  Ark,,  and  Bowie  Co.,  Tex,) 

Native  Whites.  7."i'-', :  Negroes,  20'"^;  Foreign 
Bom,  6%:  Industrial  Workers,  70%;  English 
Beading.  90%;  Families,  6,000. 

Schools:  Public  Grade,  24;  High,  2;  Junior 
High,  2;  Parochial,  1;  Number  of  Pupils,  2,800. 

Churches:  Baptist,  6:  Christian  Science,  1; 
Congregational,  1;  Episcopal,  1:  Hebrew,  1; 
Methodist,  5:  Presbyterian,  2;  Roman  Catholic, 


TRINIDAD,  COLO. 


Hake  Following  Correction 
1920  Population.  lO.tHXS. 


THREE  RIVERS,  QUEBEC, 
CANADA 


FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


BALLSTON  SPA,  N.  Y. 


(Miller  County,  Ark. — Bowie  County, 
Tex.) 


Banks:  National,  2;  State.  2:  Total  Besources, 
$20,000,000.  Savings  Bank  Deposits  Total,  $5,- 
000.000.  other  deposits.  $20,000,000. 

Theatres:  Legitimate,  1;  Moving  Pictures,  3; 
Vaudeville.  1:  Miscellaneous  (Auditoriums,  etc.), 
5.  Total  number  of  seats,  5,000. 

Location:  On  nine  railroads,  including  trunk 
systems  of  the  Mo.  Pae.,  Texas  Pacific,  K.  C. 
Southern,  and  the  “Cotton  Belt”  Rys.  To 
nearest  large  city  (Shreveport,  La.),  by  rail¬ 
road.  3  hours;  by  automobile,  4  hours. 

Principal  Industries:  Cotton,  truck  farming, 
lumber,  caskets,  live  stock,  and  other  agricul¬ 
tural  products. 

Manufacturing  Establishments:  50.  Leading 
firms:  Texarkana  i’iiie  Works,  Southern  Furni¬ 
ture  Factory,  Gulf  Cooperage  Co.,  etc.  Total 
value  of  yearly  output  of  factories  estimated 
at  $2,500,000. 

Special  Information:  All  principal  streets 
paved,  including  residential  sections.  New 
$800. (KK)  hotel.  2  Municipal  buildings  to  cost 
$200,000  each,  $250,000  new  theatre  built. 
SuiH^riur  church  and  scliool  buildings,  new  Union 
By.  station  building,  to  cost  $1,000,000. 

Residential  Features:  Many  palatial  homes, 
costing  up  to  $150,000,  6,000  homes,  40  apart¬ 
ment  houses.  Delightful  climate,  out  door  life 
for  ten  months  in  the  year. 

Trading  Area:  Legitimate  trade  area  extends 
In  a  50'mile  radius  around  the  city,  with  a 
prosperous  population  of  3<K).000,  approximately. 

Wholesale  Houses:  Groceries.  3;  meats,  5; 
fruits.  1:  hardware,  2;  dry  goods,  2;  miscel¬ 
laneous  lines,  5. 

Number  of  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Ad¬ 
vertised  Products:  Passenger  automobile  agen¬ 
cies.  12:  commercial  auto  agencies,  5;  automo¬ 
bile  accessories.  4:  automobile  tire  agencies,  8; 
bakera,  4;  total  cigar  stores  and  stands  (in¬ 
cluding  hotels),  50;  confectioners  (including 
hotel  stands),  20;  delicatessen,  6;  dressmakers, 
12;  total  druggists,  25;  dry  goods,  50;  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  5;  electrical  supplies,  15;  florists, 
5;  fruits,  14;  furniture,  7;  furriers,  1;  garages 
(public),  25;  total  grocers,  135;  hardware,  10; 
Jewelry,  8;  total  meat  markets.  35;  men*a 
furnishings,  5;  men's  clothing.  15;  merchant 
tailors,  10;  milliners,  10;  opticians,  4;  photog¬ 
raphers,  5;  pianos  (and  miscellaneous  musical 
instruments).  3;  radio  supplies,  8;  total  restau¬ 
rants  (including  hotels),  15;  shoes,  5;  sporting 
gooils.  10;  statlrmers,  4;  women’s  apparel,  10. 

Miscellaneous  Data:  Average  temperature, 
65  degrees;  average  number  of  rainy  days  per 
tw’elve  months,  45;  most  pleasant  months, 
March  to  June,  September  to  December;  doctors 
(medical,  20),  (dentists,  10),  (osteopaths,  8): 
number  of  wired  bouses,  4,000;  street  car 
•ervice;  gas,  natural;  electric  current,  alter¬ 
nating;  water,  soft. 


Native  Whites,  88%;  Negroes,  very  few;  For¬ 
eign  Bom,  12%;  Industrial  Workers.  50%; 
English  Reading,  75%. 

Schools:  Public  Grade,  2;  High,  1. 

Churches:  Baptist.  1:  Christian  Science,  1; 
Kpiscopal.  1;  Slethodist,  1;  Presbyterian.  1; 
Roman  Catholic,  1;  Miscellaneous,  Gospel 
Cha|>el. 

Banks:  National.  2;  Total  Resources,  over 
$4,000,000. 

Theatres:  Moving  Pictures,  1.  Total  number 
of  seats.  671. 

Location:  Debiware  A  Hudson.  To  Schenec¬ 
tady,  by  railroad.  30  minutes;  by  trolley,  45 
minutes,  by  auto,  45  minutes. 

Principal  Industries:  Glove  making,  overalls, 
leather  and  knit  goods.  Paper  making  and 
sweater  making,  woolen  socks. 

Manufacturing  Establishments:  Loading  firms: 
Ballston  Knitting  Co..  Ballston  Knit  Glove, 
Cold  Storage,  American  Hide  A  Leather  O)., 
Miller  Overall  Factory,  Spa  Knitting  Co.,  West 
Milton  Paper  Mill.  Adirondack  Knit  Goods  (^., 
Curtis-Abernetliy  Glove  Co. 

Special  Information:  One  of  larg(^t  tan¬ 
neries  in  the  w<»rld.  Largo  knitting  mill.  t)ne 
of  largest  wool  socks  mnnnfacturing  plants 
in  U.  S.  producing  18.000.000  pairs  annually. 
tJxcelleiit  drinking  water. 

Residential  Features:  Very  pretty  residences, 
streets,  trees,  etc.  Spring  water.  Most  people 
own  their  homes.  Healtliful  climate,  air,  gen¬ 
eral  condition.  Near  Lakes. 

Retail  Shopping  Section:  Front  Street.  4 
blocks:  Milton  Avenue.  3  blocks;  Bath  Street,  1 
block;  South  Street,  2  blocks. 

Trading  Area:  Within  16  miles  from  sootherly 
direction  as  Schenectady  Is  at  that  distance. 
A1>out  15  miles  west  of  village  as  Amsterdam  is 
10  miles.  About  15  miles  east.  About  7  miles 
north  as  Saratoga  is  there.  Considering  a  30 
mile  area. 

Wholesale  Houses:  Miscellaneous  lines,  1 
store. 

Number  of  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Ad¬ 
vertised  Products:  Passenger  automobile  agen¬ 
cies,  6;  commercial  auto,  agencies,  1;  automo¬ 
bile  accessories,  7;  automobile  tire  agencies.  8: 
bakers,  4;  cigar  stores  and  stands  (including 
hotels).  15  (chain,  1);  confectioners  (including 
hotel  stands).  7  or  so;  delicatessen,  3;  dress¬ 
makers.  5;  druggists.  4;  dry  goods.  5;  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  2;  electrical  supplies,  3:  florists,  3: 
fruits,  10:  furniture,  1;  garages  (public),  6; 
grocers.  32  (chain,  2);  hardware.  2;  jewelry. 
2:  meat  markets.  4:  men's  furnishings,  4; 
men's  clothing,  4;  merchant  tailors,  3;  mil¬ 
liners,  3:  opticians,  1:  photographers,  1;  pianos 
(and  miscellaneous  musical  instruments),  3; 
radio  supplies,  3;  restaurants,  4;  shoes,  4;  sport¬ 
ing  goods,  1;  stationers,  2;  women’s  apparei,  6. 

Miscellaneous  Data:  Average  temperature, 
60  degrees;  average  number  .of  rainy  days  per 
twelve  months,  80;  most  pleasant  months,  May, 
June,  Sept.,  Oct.;  doctors  (medical,  5),  den¬ 
tists,  4);  number  of  wired  houses,  1.100;  street 
car  service;  electric  current,  alternating;  water, 
soft. 


TARRYTOWN,  (Including 
North  Tarrytown)  N.  Y. 

(Westchester  County) 


Make  Following  Corrections  and  Additions 

Population:  1925  cal.  30,0b0. 

Families:  French.  4,432:  English,  451. 

Schools:  Attendance,  6,000. 

Banin;  State.  6. 

Total  value  of  yearly  output  of  factories  es¬ 
timated  at  $75,000,000. 

Special  Information:  Annual  industrial  pay¬ 
roll  more  than  $8,000,000. 

Retail  Outlets:  PasKcnger  automobile  agen¬ 
cies.  8;  commercial  auto,  agencies,  6. 


NEW  WESTMINSTER, 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


On  page  196.  Space  Buyers'  Guide  under 
title  line  of  Fostoria  survey  add  Seneca  Coun¬ 
ty.  Tills  city  is  partly  In  Hancock  and  partly 
in  Seneca  Counties. 


On  page  84,  Space  Buyers'  Guide,  add  1925 
estimate  of  population,  22.129.  Separate  city 
and  town  governments  were  consolidated  in 
October,  1924. 


SOUTH  HAVEN,  MICH. 


Note:  Clip  this  survey  and  paste  in  the  New 
York  section  of  the  15»25  Space  BiiyerH*  Guide. 
Ballston  Spa  is  a  separate  market  and  should 
not  be  coinbim*d  witli  Saratoga  Springs. 

1920  Population,  4,103.  1925  State  Census. 

5.010. 


Wholesale  Houses:  Fruits,  i. 
lines;  candy  and  cigars,  8. 


(Van  Buren  County) 

1920  Population,  3,829. 

City  and  Suburban  Estimate,  5,166  (est.  oo 
school  census)  est.  7,000  vicinity. 

Schools:  Public  Grade,  4;  High,  1;  Junior 
High,  1.  Number  of  pupils,  1,157. 

Churches:  Baptist,  1;  Christian  Science.  1; 
Congregational,  1;  Epis<'opal,  1:  Hebrew,  1; 
Methodist,  1;  Roman  Catholic,  1;  Misctdlane- 

OUB,  6. 

Banks;  State,  2;  Total  Resources,  $3,463,- 
391.39.  Savings  Bank  Deposits  Total.  $598,- 
769.67. 


Theatres:  Moving  Pictures.  2:  miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums,  etc.),  3.  Total  number  of 
seats  5.000— due  to  one  large  auditorium  seat¬ 
ing  3.000. 

Location:  East  shore  Lake  Michigan;  West 
terminal  Mich.,  Cent.  R.  R..  So.  Haven 
Branch.  Terminal  K.  L.  S.  A  i\  (Branch  Pere 
Marquette).  Chicago  and  South  Haven  Steam¬ 
ship  Company.  During  seven  months  of  year 
have  boat  service  to  Chicago,  about  seventy- 
five  miles  southwest  across  Lake  Michigan. 
To  nearest  larger  city  by  railroad,  2  hours; 
by  automobile,  IH  hours. 


Number  of  Retail  Outlets  for 
vertised  Products:  Passenger  autoaoh^J 
cies,  15;  commercial  auto.  agenciesTt" 
bile  accessories,  4;  automobile  tire  >1!* 
(also  all  auto,  dealers);  bakers,  6;^!^ 
stores  and  stands  (Including  hotelalnl 
summer)  (chain,  1);  confectioners 
hotel  stands),  6  (est.  15  summer); 

2;  dressmakers,  6:  total  druggists, ’s;  ^2 
6;  department  stores,  1;  electrical  hm 
florists,  3;  fruits,  1  (3  summer); 
garages  (public),  7;  total  grocers,  «  , 
1):  hardware.  3;  Jewelry,  2;  total  i 
kets,  6;  men's  furnishings,  none 
men's  clothing.  3;  merchant  tailon.'^ 
liners,  4;  opticians,  3;  PhotognihMi 
pianos  (and  miscellaneous  musical 
2;  radio  supplies,  4;  total  restauranti  (iw 
hotels),  7  (15  summer);  shoes,  7;  •• 

goods.  2;  stationers.  1;  women's  tppu^ 
Miscellaneous  Data:  Average 
46.7  degrees:  average  number  of  raio^S^ 
twelve  months,  130;  most  pleasant  moi^J 
.Tune.  July.  Aug..  Sept.;  tl<»«*tors  (in»4i,i| 
(dentists.  3).  (o6teoi«aths.  1);  number  gif 
houses.  980;  gas.  artificial;  electrie 
alternating;  water,  bard. 


Principal  Industries:  Piano  manufacture,  grey 
iron  castings,  wood  carving,  fruit  canning  large 
shipping  point  for  Michigan  Fruit  Belt. 


GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


Manufacturing  Establishments,  7.  Leading 
firms;  Cable-Nelson  Piano  Co.,  8.  E.  Overton 
Co.  (Piano  benches  and  wood-carving),  Na- 
litmal  Motor  Castimrs  Go..  South  Haven  pr»- 
siTving  Co.,  South  Haven  Fruit  Exchange. 


Special  Information:  Large  population  In 
summer  colony  (est.  10.000)  due  to  nearness 
to  Chicago.  Recent  marked  increase  in  real 
estate  transactions.  U«*cent  developnients 
have  made  city  iniiM>rting  point  for  European 
produets  used  in  paper  industry.  Center  of 
prosperous  fruit-growing  region:  boat  service 
making  city  excellent  shipping  point  for  Chi- 
<'ago  markets. 


Residential  Features:  About  one  thousand 
homes,  practically  all  single  family.  Very  few 
apartment  houses  mostly  two  family. 


Corrected  List  of  Retail  Oatliti 
Number  of  Retail  Outlets  for  Vatuiakj 
vertised  Products:  Passenger  automobiltJ 
cies.  16;  commercial  automobile  itnds] 
automobile  accessories.  6;  automobile  tiKi 
cies.  8;  bakers.  5;  total  cigar  stores 
(including  hotels),  7;  confectioners  fiti 
hotel  stands.  5:  dressmakers.  50  to  19 
druggists  24  (chain.  1);  dry  goods,  24; 
ment  stores,  6;  electrical  supplies,  9; 

4:  fruits.  40:  furniture,  11;  garanei 
50;  total  grocers,  75  (chain,  10);  hardvii] 
jewelry,  5;  total  meat  markets.  15;  nao 
nishings,  10:  men's  clothing.  20;  merchui 
tors,  10;  milliners,  10:  opticians.  5;  pboti 
*‘rs,  7:  pianos  (and  raiscellnneoui  moia] 
struments).  4:  radio  supplies.  9;  total 
rants  (including  hotels),  35;  shoes,  10: 
L'oods,  4;  stationers,  5;  women’s  appirtL 


Retail  Shopping  Section:  Center  St..  3 
idocks;  Phoenix  St..  3  blocks;  Quaker  St..  1 
bloek:  Eagle  St.,  1  block. 

Trading  Area:  West  nothing.  (L.  Mich.t 
South  about  15  miles:  North  and  northeast  12 
to  15  miles.  East  10  to  14  miles  Southeast 
10  miles. 


WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 


Change  total  resources  of  banks  to  tSl 
.‘139.39.  Figure  given  in  survey  ($7,5681 
represents  capital  of  banks. 


Sell  in  Honolulu 


In  prosperous  Hawaii,  advertising  brings  out¬ 
standing  results.  The  Star-Bulletin,  Hawaii’s 
greatest  and  largest  daily  newspaper,  blankets 
this  rich  market  with  a  circulation  of  over  16,000 
daily  and  over  18,000  Saturday — a  forty-page 
paper. 


Note:  Paste  this  correction  over  the  first  part 
of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y..  on  page  178  of  the  Space 
Buyers*  Guide.  Tarrytown  and  North  Tarry¬ 
town  are  considered  one  market  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  survey  data  was  made  up  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

1920  Population,  11,734. 

City  and  Suburban  Estimate,  25,000. 


Reaching  the  English  speaking  trading  channels 
opening  the  door  to  a  buying  population  of  over 
a  quarter  million.  American  territory  where 
American  business  methods  prevail. 


Over  a  million  lines  of  national  advertising  car¬ 
ried  in  1924  and  1925 — and  still  growing — tes¬ 
tify  to  the  responsiveness  of  this  market  to 
consumer  advertising. 


Corrections  and  Additions 

Population.  1925  est.  19. OOP. 

City  and  Suburban  Estimate,  30.000. 

Schools;  Ntiiiibcr  of  pupils,  3.1MiO. 

Location:  Ad<l.  To  n<*arcst  larger  city  by  rail¬ 
road,  30  minutes;  by  trolley,  30  minutes;  by 
auto,  20  minutes. 

Manufacturing  Establishments,  36.  Take  out 
B.  C.  Day  Factory  and  add  the  following  es¬ 
tablishments:  International  Wood  Products  Co. 
(Kraft  Cheese),  Canadian  Creosote  €k).,  Braek- 
man-Ker  Milling  Co..  Galbraith  A  Sons,  lum¬ 
ber,  sash  and  door;  B.  C.  Gypsum  Co.,  West¬ 
minster  Mills  Ltd.,  B.  C.  Manufacturing  Co.» 
Ltd.,  Westminster  Foundry  Co.,  Frye  A  Co. 
Stock  Yards.  Westminster  Paper  Mills. 

Retail  Outlets*  Radio  supplies,  6;  Women's 
apparel.  9. 

Mitcellaneous  Data:  Most  pleasant  months. 
May  to  October;  doctors  (medical,  18),  (den¬ 
tists,  11),  (osteopaths,  3):  number  of  wired 
houses,  4,450;  street  car  service;  gas,  artificial; 
electric  current,  alternating;  water,  soft. 
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HONOLULU  STAR-BULLETIN 

National  Advertising  Representatives 

ALCORN  &  SEYMOUR  COMPAI)(Y,  INC. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

270  Madison  Ave.  410  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

KIMBALL-MOGENSEN  COMPANY,  INC. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES  SEATTLE 

723  Title  Insurance  Bl-ig. 


•Ji;  sas 
water. 


564  Market  St. 


603  Securities  M 
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(Glynn  County) 

1920  Population,  14,413. 

City  and  Suburban  Estimate,  20,000. 

y&tire  Whites.  <iOC^r:  Negroes.  407^;  Indus- 
trUl  Workers.  307c;  Entlish  Beading,  lOOU: 
Families.  4. (MW. 

Schools:  Public  Orade,  4;  High.  1:  Junior 
High.  1:  Parochial.  1.  Number  of  Pupils.  50. 

Churches:  Haptist.  5;  Christian  Science,  1; 
(’oogregntioiial.  1;  Episcopal.  2:  Hebrew.  1; 
MetbodiHt.  6;  Presbyterian,  1;  Roman  Qatholic, 
1:  MiHiellaneous,  1. 

Theatres:  I>>gitimate.  1:  Moving  Pictures.  2; 
yisu'eHaneous  (Auditoriums,  etc.),  1.  Total 
number  of  seats,  4.000. 

location:  A.  B.  A  A.  R.  R.  Southern  R.  R. 
Seaboard  R.  It..  A.  C.  L.  R.  R.,  (ny<le  S.  S. 
Oo.,  L**.vland  S.  S.  Line.  To  iu*«res(  larger 
('ity  by  railroad.  3  hours;  by  automobile,  3 
hours.  , 

principal  Industries:  Atlantic  Refining  Co., 
Hercules  Powder  Co.,  Ga veneer  dc  Pkg.  Co., 
Uowniiig  Co.  (Naval  Stores).  Brunswick  Ma¬ 
rine  Cons.  Co..  Glynn  Canning  Co.,  Southern 
Aromatics  Co.  25  to  30  small  industries. 

Special  Information:  Payroll.  $3,000,000. 
Home  of  KHI  Amerit^a’s  richest  men.  Winter 
and  Miitnmer  resort.  Shipped  $250,000  garden 
track  tills  year.  18.000  acres  in  5  and  10 
seres  under  process  of  developmetil. 

Retail  Shopping  Section:  Newcastle  St.,  5 
blocks;  Gloucester  St..  3  blocks;  Norwich  St.. 
3  bloi-ks:  Bay  St.,  5  blocks. 

Trading  Area:  50  miles  north  and  south  -100 
miles  west. 

Wholesale  Houses:  Groceries.  3;  meats.  2; 
fruits.  3;  hardware,  2:  dry  goods,  2;  miseellane 
uuB  Hties,  5. 

Number  of  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Ad¬ 
vertised  Products:  Passenger  automobile  agen- 
I'ies.  3:  commercial  auto,  agencies,  2;  automo¬ 
bile  a«TessorieH.  5:  automobile  tire  agencies,  0; 
linkers.  2;  total  cigar  stores  and  stands  (in- 
fludiiu!  hotels),  12;  confectioners  (including  ho¬ 
tel  stands),  3:  delicatessen,  3;  dressmakers.  20: 
total  druggists,  10;  dry  goods.  10:  department 
stores.  2:  electrical  supplies,  2:  florists,  2: 
fruits.  0;  furniture,  9;  garages  (pubilc),  10: 
total  grocers,  25:  liardware,  3;  jewelry,  4;  total 
meat  iiiurkets,  0:  men’s  furnishings,  4;  men’s 
fiothiiig.  4:  mercliant  tailors,  5;  millinert,  3; 
opticians.  3:  photographers.  2;  pianos  (and  mis- 
i-ellaneoUH  musical  instruments),  1:  radio  sup- 
pties',  one:  total  restaurants  (including  hotels), 
8:  sluH's.  3:  siKtrting  goods.  2;  stationers,  1: 
women’s  apparel.  1. 


TEMPLE,  TEXAS 

(Bell  County) 

1920  Population,  11,033. 

City  and  Suburban  Estimate.  16.000. 

Native  Whitee.  76.37o;  Negroes.  18.87®;  For¬ 
eign  Bom.  4.97e;  Industrial  Workers,  5%;  Eng¬ 
lish  Reading,  98Vc:  Families,  3.500. 

Schools:  Public  Grade.  7:  High,  1;  Parochial, 
1.  .Number  of  Pupils,  3.000. 

Churches:  Baptist.  2:  Christian  Science.  1; 
Kpisrupal.  1:  Methodist.  2;  Presbyterian.  2: 
Roman  Catltolie,  1:  Miscellaneous,  13. 

Banks:  National,  2:  State.  2:  Total  Re¬ 
sources,  $3. .500. 000. 

Theatres:  I.egitimate.  1;  Moving  Pictures.  3. 
Total  nutnlMT  of  seats,  about  1,506. 

Location;  On  M.  K.  T.  and  G.  0.  A  S.  F. 
Railroads.  To  nearest  larger  city  by  railroad, 

Iioiirs:  by  automobile,  6  hours. 

Principal  Industries :  Fn  rming — Railroading. 

Manufacturing  Establishments,  20.  Leading 
firms;  Temple  Candy  Company,  Texas  Gum 
Company,  Southland  (Cotton  Oil  ('ompany.  Tem¬ 
ple  Cotton  on  Company.  Willlg  Brothers.  For¬ 
syth  Engineering  Company.  Temple  Iron  Works. 
Bell  Ice  Cream  &  titling  (Company.  Total 
value  of  yearly  output  of  factories  estimated 
at  $2,500,000. 

Special  Information:  Temple  U  noted  for  Us 
lioHpitals.  Five  in  number  and  all  rated  first 
class.  Henithv  climate,  altitude  750  feet,  fine 
water;  central  location. 

Residential  Features:  Many  pretty  residences, 
35,000;  shades  trees:  fifteen  miles  paved  streets. 

Retail  Shopping  Section:  Main,  First.  Second. 
Avenues  A.  Central;  six  blocks  each. 

Trading  Area:  20  to  50  miles. 

Wholesale  Houses:  Groceries.  4:  meats,  1: 
fruits,  2. 

Number  of  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Ad¬ 
vertised  Products:  Passenger  automobile  agen¬ 
cies.  9;  commercial  auto,  agencies.  2;  automo¬ 
bile  accessories,  14;  automobile  tire  agencieii. 
14:  bakers.  5;  total  cigar  stores  and  stands 
(ito’luding  iiotels),  20;  confectioners  tincluding 
liotel  stands).  9:  dressmakers.  10;  total  drug 
gists.  9;  dry  goods.  13:  department  stores.  4; 
electrical  supplies.  3;  florists.  4:  fruits,  5; 
furniture.  7;  Garages  (public),  7;  total  grocers. 
.50  (chain.  2);  hardware.  4;  jewelry,  5;  total 
meat  markets.  10;  men’s  furnishings.  5;  men’s 
clothing,  8;  merchant  tailors.  1;  milliners,  12; 
opticians,  2:  photographers.  3:  pianos  (and  mis 
cellaiieous  musical  instruments).  2:  radio  sup 
plies.  5;  total  restaurants  (including  hotels). 
14;-  shoes,  8;  sporting  goods,  5:  stationers.  2; 


AN  UNEQUALLED 
SERVICE  TO 
SUBSCRIBERS 


The  Editor  &  Publisher 

International 

Year  Book 

for  1926 


(To  be  Issued  Next  Week) 
and 

The  Editor  &  Publisher 


Loa  Anreles.  Calif. 

Gained  7.SH  Dally  Aearaca  Circulation 

Sworn  flovernmrnt  Statement,  Stx  Monthe 
Kndinc  Sept.  30,  ]92t.  174.280  Dally.  Six 
Monthe,  Bndlnc  Sept.  30,  1923,  181, 78S  Dally. 
Increase  In  Dally  Arerage  Clrcnlntlon,  7,806. 


BEPRESENTATTfEB : 

H.  W,  Kolonoy,  804  TImaa  Bldg.,  New  York. 
O.  Logan  Payne  Oo.,  401  Tower  Bldg.,  6 
North  Xlohigan  Are.,  Chicago. 

A.  J.  Norrlo  Hill,  710  Hoarxt  Bldg.,  Baa 
Franciioo,  Calif. 


Space  Buyers’  Guide 
for  1925 

are  included  with  every  subscript 
tion  to  EDITOR  PUBLISHER. 

These  two  issues  form  an  unsur" 
passed  service  to  space  buyers, 
advertising  meinagers,  publishers 
and  all  other  executives  in  the 
newspapers  and  advertising  fields. 


PROFIT  BY  THIS  SERVICE 


Send  in  your  subscription  NOW  to 

Editor  8c  Publisher 

1700  Times  Building 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Rates:  Domestic  ^4.00;  Canada  ^4.50;  Foreign  ^5.0(1 


Make  Following  Correction! 

Native  Whites.  87.8%:  Negroes,  1.1%  Foy- 
f'lgii  Ihirii.  11.1%:  Families,  4,997. 


PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J. 


t'liatige  per  cent  uf  English  reading  in  Perth 
.\nilKiy  survey,  page  152,  from  307c  to  857®. 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 


Cnder  heading  *’Retail  Shopping  Section"  in 
S}ioknne  survey,  page  262.  change  retail  trad¬ 
ing  territory  to  151)  mile  radius. 


PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Make  Following  Changes 
1920  Population:  Native  Whites.  81.5'y: 

Negroes,  3.7%;  Foreign  Born,  14. 87®:  Industrial 
Workers.  25%. 


MONTROSE,  COLO. 

Make  Following  Changes 
1920  Population:  3,381.  I’ity  and  Suhnrban 
‘•stiiaate.  7.200. 


Miscellaneous  Data:  Average  temperature, 
degrees;  average  numiier  of  rainy  days  per 
twelve  inoiiths,  23;  most  pleasant  months,  Apr., 
.May,  June.  July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.; 
iloctors  (medical,  13).  (dentists,  3),  (osteopaths. 
1!);  gas.  artifleial;  electric  current,  alternating; 
water,  hard  l 


OIL  CITY,  PA. 


women’s  apparel.  15. 

Miscellaneous  Data:  Average  temperature, 
70  d*‘gree^;  average  number  of  rainy  days  per 
twelve  molTths.  30:  most  pleasant  months,  April, 
May,  Oct.,  Nov.;  doctors  (medical,  35),  (den¬ 
tists,  8),  (osteopaths,  2):  number  of  wired 
hous«‘s,  2..500;  street  car  service:  electric  cur¬ 
rent.  alternating;  water,  soft. 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Ch^  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  newspaper, 
magazine  and  advertising  men, 
wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  Robert  B.  Tarr,  Director, 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  P.  O.  Box  115,  Pontiac, 
Michigan. 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS.  *’ 


dlijem'QTtibuxit 

V^OHOAY-EVt  MiriG  -SUNDAY 


COMPLETE  COVERAGE 

at  one  cost 

95.000  circulation — 20c 
a  line  week-days 


Cover  New  Orleans 
At  ONE  Cost 


.*>4 
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DAILY  ISSUES  SURVEY 

Cleveland  Pres*  Booklet  Seeks  to 
Analyze  Local  Field 

A  large  booklet  "Comparing  the  Sell¬ 
ing  Power  of  Cleveland  Newspapers”  has 
recently  been  issued  by  the  Cleveland 
Press  containing  house-to-house  surveys 
of  various  sections  of  the  city. 

The  survey  was  suggested,  the  book 
states,  by  an  executive  of  a  large  adver¬ 
tising  agency  in  another  city,  and  was 
carried  out  by  two  students  of  Carroll 
University,  James  E.  Slivka  and  Val  J. 
Mastny.  They  were  instructed  to  ask. 


but  suggest  no  answers  to  the  following 
questions : 

1.  Which  Cleveland  newspaper  do  you 
take? 

2.  Which  do  you  like  best? 

3.  Which  do  you  read  most  carefully? 

4.  In  which  newspaper  does  the  ad¬ 
vertising  influence  you  most? 

5.  Is  any  buying  for  your  home  done 
at  community  markets? 

The  survey  is  presented  by  districts  just 
as  it  was  made  with  charts  and  graphs 
used  profusely  to  illustrate  conditions  as 
found  by  the  investigators. 

Editor  &  Publisher  Year  Book  Out 
Next  Week. 


BASKETBALL  PLAY-BY-PLAY 

Madizon  (Wiz.)  State  Journal  Pioneer¬ 
ing  in  Sport  Reporting 

Play  by  play  reports  of  basketball 
games,  consuming  more  than  two  columns 
in  length,  are  being  published  experi¬ 
mentally  by  the  Madison  (Wis.)  State 
Journal  on  its  sport  pages.  These  de¬ 
tailed  reports  are  said  never  to  have  been 
attempted  before.  Sport  editors  from 
many  parts  of  the  country  are  watching 
the  innovation. 

The  play  by  play  is  obtained  by  having 
a  court  reporter  present  to  whom  the 
sport  editor  dictates  plays  as  they  are 
made  on  the  floor. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Faitctty  tnoBf  caBily  operaCcdg 
most  accurate  and  aund>tc  iUt 
casting  box  you  can  buy*  Per* 
fecdv  Dalancedz  New  design  lock* 
up  oar  allows  for  quick  change 
when  regulating  thickness  of  casts. 
Positive  quick  lock  *  up  at  four 
points  on  box  with  one  lever 
movement.  Write  for  complete 
catalog  of  Goss  Stereotyping 
Machtnery, 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO.,  CHICAGO 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
Chicago  -  new  YORK  -  ION  DON 


For  the  cost  of  a  classified  advertise- 
ment  you  can  have  a  salesman  ever 
present  in  the  office  of  every  publisher, 
list  your  product  on  the  classified 
page  of 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CH 


Prinling  Pre»  Conirol 


**The  Safest  System  in 
the  World** 

For  Large  and 

Small  Plants 

Consult  Our  Noarsst  Office 

The  Caller-Hammer  Mfg.  Co. 

MILWAUKEE.  WISCOMBIM 
New  York  Cincinnati  Milwaukee 
ChiczRO  Bozton  Cleveland 

Pittaburzh  Detroit  Buffalo 

Philadelphia  St.  Louii 
H.  B.  SUUIBEB  CO. — Lot  Ancelet. 

San  Franciico.  Portland,  Seattle. 

CUTLERHAMMER 


MODERNIZE 

yonr 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

with 

HAMILTON  EQUIPMENT 

Made  in  both  wood  and  atoeL 
Manufacturtd  by 

The  Ham3tonMfg.Co. 

Two  RiTcrt,  Wia. 

Far  eale  kjr  an  pfHwSwt  Tr** 
raatdera  aaA  Daalara  aewyMban. 


HOE  New-Design 
Heavy-Duty 
Matrix  Roller 

Built  eapeciaUy  for  heavy-duty  work 
from  the  beat  grade  of  materials. 
Heavy  tnpporting  Frames  are  cast 
in  one  piece  and  secured  by  two 
substantial  crossbar  castings.  Bed, 
with  five  second  travel  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  for  wet  mats  and  twenty  sec¬ 
ond  travel  for  dry  mats,  accommo¬ 
dates  the  largest  single  and  double- 
page  chases  in  ordinary  nse. 


Write  for  Information  Concerning 

Wilke’s  Metal 
Insurance  Plan 

It  Will  Save  You  Money 

Metals  Refining  Co. 

Hammond,  Indiana 

Warehouses  in  Principal  Cities 


Don’tTig'Metal 

It  Wastes  Money 

Don’t  mek  your  metal  twice  to  nse 
it  once.  Write  for  trial  offer.  The 
Monomelt  ‘’Single  Melting  Sy» 
tern.”  Refennces  gladly  fwnished. 


•ks  Mmtt  ffSnMss 


Printers  Manafactnring  Co 

1109-17  Transportation  Bldg. 
Chieago  Illinois 

World  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


Designed  Especially  for 
Dry  Mats 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC.  504-520  Grand  St.,  New  York  City 


Classified 


EDITOR  Cy  PUBLISHER 

Classified  Advertising 
Information 
TRANSIENT  RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .4S  per  line 

2  Times  —  .3S  per  line 

3  Times  —  .3S  per  line 

All  other  classifications 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .SS  per  line 

4  Times  —  .SS  per  Una 
White  space  charfe  at  same  rate  per  Ik. 
insertion  as  etu-n^  hjr  frequency  if  inaalb 
Special  rates  quoted  for  13,  2S  and  S2  iimitli, 
liie  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  riik. 
classify,  edit  or  reject  any  advertiseinat 

COUNT  SIX  WORDS  TO  LINE. 

INDEX  OF  CLASSIFICATIOI 

ADVERTISING  ' 

General  Promotion 
Special  Editions  Special  Pages 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Accounting  Appraimi 

Supplies  Devices 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Brokers  Newspawts  Wanted 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CIRCULATION 

Promotion  Distribiilioii 

Premiums 

EDITORIAL 

Business  News  Correspondent! 

Syndlcata  FanturM 

Art  Pages  Kadio 

Comics  Sports 

Fashion  Pages  Statistical 

Fiction  Wire  News 

News  Pictorial  Women’s  Pages 

EMPLOYMENT 

Help  Wanted  Situations  Wanted 

MECHANICAL 

Equipment  For  Sale  Equipment  WanUii 


ADVERTISING 


Gnneral  Promotion 


Adrsetlshig’  PrsnMdoB— li  you  want  aai 
business,  communicate  with  the  Intematind 
Publications  Service,  Suite  1004,  1841  Bnd 
way.  New  York  Gty. 


Special  Pages 


Special  Feature  Pagee— I.ocal  display  derdopf 
front  non-regular  advertisers.  Industrial,  BaS 
ing.  Church,  Baby-Contest  Pages,  Special  IS 
tions.  Every  account  guaranteed.  William  I 
Jordan.  Newspaper  Revenue  Builder,  care  Edist 
&  Publisher, 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


_  Brokart _ 

A  Bargain  -Old  cBlahliBhed  weekly  w 

job  plant,  including  new  linotype,  occupjw 
exclusive  field  for  radius  of  twenty  mile 
Very  low  price  and  easy  terms.  Good  rea*»  I 
for  selling.  J.  B.  Shale,  New  York  City. 
Weekly  or  Small  Daily— Client  wants  to  mrci: 
$12,000  in  good  weekly  or  small  daily  in 
England  or  New  York.  What  have  y« 
Write  me  and  tell  me  how  much  mon^ 
have,  where  you  want  a  paper,  and  I  will  w 
it  for  you.  1  have  many  good  propositkmi  • 
42  states.  Omar  1).  Gray,  Sturgeon.  Mo. 


Newspapers  for  Sale 

Weekly  Newspaper  and  job  oftice  in  ^ 
Wisconsin  town.  Ill  health  reason  for  selliaf 
B-671,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

Evening  Paper— Want  to  buy  direct  Ires 
owner  in  city  of  from  10,000  to  20,000.  Ce 
fidential.  B-637,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


7  South  Dearborn  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


alto  at 

DUNELLEN.  N.  J. 


7  Water  Sireal 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


Partaerskip 


Partnarsbip^Newspspermen,  advertising 
per,  city  editor,  printers,  may  obtain  partiyiw 
interest  in  established  daily  in  small  Csliiof* 
city.  Must  be  experienced  and  willine  to  w- 
Address  Batholomew,  United  Press,  ^n  Fnr 
cisco. 


Periodical  for  Sale  _ , 

An  Established  Outdoor  Periodical,  in  unitp 
field  with  excellent  prospects,  for  sale.  Rw** 
for  selling:  other  publications  rMuire 
tention.  Address:  MACiAZINE,  editor  4 
lisher. 


L 
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CIRCULATION 


PromotieB 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


IMp  WmmlU 


SituatioB*  WaBtod 


-When  quick,  additioaul  cireulatiaa 
becomei  neceisair.  remember  that  our 
years  in  this  one  line  of  endeavor  is 
-roof  sfsinst  erperirneming.  Write  or 
St  Pscifie  Coast  arculation  Service,  Bell 
glock,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


um  Oreulatlon-Uiir  “Opportunity 
pl^COTpailtns  are  Circulation  ^uild^ers 


Club’* 

— r.— _  ' 

'“Lad“yMr  circulation.  Sherman  4  Eckert, 
^uth  Fourth  Street.  Easton,  Pa. 

n—IttigB  BuUden— Blair  &  Austin,  1504  Cen- 
Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of  Sales- 
jisihip  Club  Campaigns. _ 

PreiniuBts 

rn^iw"  appeals  when  everything 

flails.  Vse  it  the  new  way— Two  pay  plan. 
Orders  cost  the  publisher  less  than  $0.30  each. 
The  Albri^t  China  Co.,  Carrollton,  Ohio. 


Circulation  Manager  Desirable  openings  for 
two  experienced  newspaper  circulation  man¬ 
agers  to  take  charge  and  manage  offices  in  a 
circulation  organization  extending  from  coast 
to  coast.  Prefer  men  with  not  less  than  five 
years’  experience;  over  thirty  years  of  age; 
and  who  have  employed  and  managed  forces 
of  house-to-house  canvassers.  A  minimum  of 
J2.600  per  year  with  opportunities  to  advance 
to  position  paying  from  $5,000  to  $8,000.  65 

former  newspaper  circulation  managers  and 
others  now  happily  located  in  permanent  posi¬ 
tions.  W'ill  not  employ  habitual  users  of 
liquor.  Answer  with  references.  Ernest  A. 
Schojz,  Circulation  Director,  The  Butterick 
Publishing  Company,  Butterick  Building,  New 


York. 


EDITORIAL 


Syndicate  Feature* 


Classified  Salesman-  \Ve  want  a  man  who  can 
produce  results  on  second  pamr.  Will  take 
hard  work  and  not  theory.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  to  right  man.  Salary  and  bonus.  Photo 
and  references.  B-658,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OrculatioB  Manager  with  unusually  successful 
record  of  many  years,  available  Feb.  10th, 
seeks  connections  with  live  organiation  where 
a  man  with  initiative  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  branches  of  circulation  work  will  have 
opportunity  to  continue  an  enviable  record.  My 
past  record  is  proof  of  my  ability  to  organize 
and  put  over  hard  propositions.  Prefer  second 
or  third  paper.  Best  of  references  from  pres¬ 
ent  employer.  For  interview  address  B-670, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

City  Qrculatiea  Manager — Five  years’  good 
hard  experience;  26  years  old,  married  and 
have  family.  Very  best  references  from  pres¬ 
ent  employer.  Available  on  short  notice.  B- 
662,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classifiad  Managas’— Clean  cot,  ^-getter,  age 
39,  13  years’  experience.  Classified,  on  paper 
where  now  employed  ranked  first.  Na¬ 
tional  seventh  and  local  dimlay  sixteenth  for 
cities  of  less  than  100,000  first  six  months  of 
1925.  Leading  second  paper  by  72%;  also  pre¬ 
vious  years.  Do  you  want  a  leader  record?  If 
let’s  get  together;  salary  or  commission; 


Situations  Wanted 

Sports  Writer,  Editor,  experienced;  age  24. 
East  preferred.  B-512,  Editor  &  ^Misher. 

Young  Reporter,  three  years’  experience,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  <laily  in  city  of  20,000  or  more. 
References.  Good  education.  Address,  R.  K., 
Morning  Republican,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Young  Advertising  Man  wants  to  leave  the 
city  and  return  to  the  country.  He  is  looking 
for  a  congenial  connection  with  a  country 
weekly.  He  knows  advertising,  job  printing, 
and  editorial  work.  He  has  some  money  which 
he  will  invest  if  conditions  warrant.  Address 
B-648,  ^itor  &  PuUisher. 


MECHANICAL 


_ Eqaipmeat  For  S^*  _ 

Jab  Pi^sssss,  Paper  Cutters,  Wbw  Stitebsss, 

etc.— A  complete  line.  Ovethauled  and  nuir> 
anteed  maeninea  at  bargain  prices.  Easy 
terms.  Hoffmann  Type  ft  Eng.  Ca.  114  E. 
13th  St.,  N.  Y.  aty. 


_  __  Linotype  Barge  hie  Several  Model  One  Lino 

pVefeV  ci»'of  TS),000  or'ow;  South  or  Swth-.  ‘71**  nmning  wder,  price  $600  each. 


gggsjo  Times  and  Buffalo  Dziennik  Die 
Wiiystkich  are  the  new  customers  this  week. 
Write  for  samples  of  a  live,  alert,  up-to-date 
.CTiice.  The  Graphic  Syndicate,  25  City  Hall 
Phee,  New  York. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Help  Wanted 

iiiethhqr  Manager;  Business  Manager;  Man¬ 
lier  Editor;  City  Editors;  Reporters;  Display 
Mts.  Positions  now  open.  Publishers’  Place- 
mest  S^ice,  Seitz  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Advertising  Man  wanted  to  handle  new  weekly 
newspaper.  Must  know  Long  Island  territory 
ml  be  thoAiughlv  experienced.  Give  refer- 
foees  and  salary  expecteel  to  start  in  first  letter. 
MW.  FJitor  &  Publisher. 


Advertuing  Salesman  Must  be  first-class 
apy-writer,  lay-out  man  and  salesman.  If 
loa  deliver  results  we  have  a  permanent  posi- 
tMi  for  you  as  advertising  director.  We  are 
wmd  paper  and  competition  strong.  Salary 
ad  binus.  Photo  and  full  particulars.  B- 
n57.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


iai  Edi 
liu  I 
•Ediai 


ClasslA^  Advertising  Manages — I.eading  news¬ 
paper  in  larpre  Eastern  City,  carrying  three 
times  the  volume  of  business  of  any  other 
taper,  wants  a  thnroughiv  experiences!,  sea¬ 
soned,  go-getter.  Must  have  ability  to  sell 
and  manage  department  with  crew  of  men  and 
girls.  Good  salary,  permanent  position.  Ad 


west.  Address  B-60S,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Classified  Expert,  with  many  years  of  snccess- 
fxtl  experience  in  building  classified  business  on 
Metropolitan  and  small  town  Mpers,  offers  per¬ 
sonal  service  in  training  and  management  of 
classified  department.  My  work  includes  train¬ 
ing  of  lAcal  manager  to  succeed  myself,  instal¬ 
lation  of  necessary  system,  training  of  sdling 
force,  promotional  work,  development  of  reader 


Several  Model  Two  and  Model  Four  Linotypes 
reduced  to  one  magazine  machines,  price  $^ 
each.  One  Model  Five  Linotype,  excellent  con¬ 
dition  $1 000.  All  without  matrices.  Prices 
strictly  cash.  You  can  use  them  until  you 
need  a  better  machine  then  trade  in  for  twice 
at  much  on  new  machine.  'The  Linograph 
Company,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

One  Coes  Comet  Flat  Bad  Pises  for  tale; 


interest.  M^  charge  is  based  on  department  equipped  in  first-class  condition,  with  extra  set 
income  and  increase  in  earnings.  William  E.  of  eight  column  chases;  for  delivery  within  the 


Jordan,  care  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


dress  in  confidence’  pving  details,  references.  Clwified  Advertising  Managw,  experienced, 
salary  desired.  B-660,  Editor  4  Publisher.  knows  how  to  build  classified  volume  that’s 

real  classified.  An  executive  who  can  handle 
every  detail  of  his  department.  Knows  how 
to  handle  the  organization  to  secure  the  maxi¬ 
mum  at  a  minimum  cost.  My  past  work 
speaks  for  itself.  I.et  me  prove  it.  No  paper 
too  small  or  too  large.  B-665,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


next  thirty  days.  Please  communicate 
The  Morning  Call,  Key  West,  Florida. 


with 


SitBBtioB*  Waatad 


Advertising— Experienced  solicitor.  Real  Estate- 
Resort.  Now  employed  New  York  City  daily. 
N*  objection  out  of  town.  .Address  B-635, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 
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iUmtisinf  Man  wanted.  One  who  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  selling,  and  writing  good  ^  copy. 
Oily  daily  paper  in  middle  western  city  of 
25,000.  Splendid  opportunity.  Write  fully  • 
erinf  age,  experience,  references  and  salary  to 
srt.  B'627,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

iUmtisinf  Solicitor— Newspaper  near  New 
York  wants  good  *  salesman  and  copy  writer. 
5ute  salary  and  references.  Address  B'675, 
tditor  tc  Publisher. 

Uftrtiung  Salesman,  copy  writer  and  layout 
aun  wanted  for  state’s  leading  newspaper, 
bcellent  opportunity  for  aggressive  man.  In 
^  letter  state  age,  experience  and  salary  ex- 
xcifd.  Give  references  and  enclose  specimens 
of  work.  New  Mexico  State  Tribune,  Al- 
Toqnerque,  New  Mexico. 

Cipsbis  Advertising  Man  wanted.  Must  be 
to  prepare  layouts  and  solicit.  Morning 
jsper,  southern  city,  leading  A.  B.  C.  circula- 
tioo.  Salary  and  commission  to  right  person. 
Apply  B-661,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CktuUtion-  We  want,  at  once,  a  man  who 
tto  produce  results  the  first  week.  Must  be 
a  worker  not  a  desk  man.  If  you  understand 
circulation  and  can  build  and  direct  strong 
^les  force,  this  is  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  you.  Ivength  of  service  depends  entirely 
opoo  results.  Permanent  if  you  produce. 
^Ury  and  bonus.  Full  particulars,  with  photo 
’8  first  letter.  B-656,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CkcuUtion  Man  wanted  to  handle  new  weekly 
^wspaper.  Must  know  Long  Island  territory 
^,be  thoroughly  experienced  in  organizing 
carrier  system.  Give  references  and  salary 
expected  to  start  in  first  letter.  B-667,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Cwnilatton  Man  qualified  to  take  charge  of 
^•^lation  department  of  successful  daily  in 
*  Pacific  Coast  state.  Give  experience  and 
.\ddress  R-654.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Sjmgkig  Editor  waiitrd  fnr  daily  in  city  nf 
j'''',000,  nrar  Nrw  York;  gooii  opportunity 
w  capable  man.  State  salary,  and  when 
"dlahle  to  B-650,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Advertising  Managar,  now  employed,  seeks 
new  connection.  Twelre  years’  experience  in 
selling  advertising.  Age  35.  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  local  display,  automobile  accounts 
and  publicity,  national  accounts  and  service 
work,  also  classified  advertising.  Employed  at 
present  as  Advertising  Manager  of  middle 
western  daily  with  circulation  about  85,000. 
Not  satisfied  with  future  here.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references.  Box  B'624,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager  -Experienced  in  writing 
clear,  forceful  copy  and  making  attractive  lay¬ 
outs.  College  man,  27  years  of  age.  Prefer 
paper  in  Southwest  or  Pacific  Coast  with  cir¬ 
culation  of  8,000  to  12,000.  Clean  cut  record 
showing  7  years  of  successfq)  effort  in  in¬ 
creasing  linage  on  substantial  Msis.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Services  available  April  1st.  Address 
B-659,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Advertisiiig— Valuable  man  seeks  connection 
where  marked  ability  as  manager,  copy  writer, 
lay-out  man,  solicitor,  will  provide  perman¬ 
ency.  West  preferred.  B-652,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Advertising  Man  offers  knowledge  and  twenty 
years’  experience  gained  in  selling  space  in 
the  magazine  and  newspaper  field.  A  man  of 
mature  judgment  and  demonstrated  ability, 
possessing  the  poise  to  inspire  confidence  and 
accomplish  results.  Investigation  will  prove 
stability  and  establish  the  tact  that  I  am  a 
season^  executive.  Desire  forming  perma¬ 
nent  connection,  remuneration  based  upon  re¬ 
sults.  Address  B-664,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Advertising  Man — 26,  experienced,  selling  and 
managing,  desires  position  where  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  business  end  of  the 
publishing  business.  College  education.  Famil¬ 
iar  with  merchandising.  Prefer  to  assist  a 
business  manamr  or  publisher.  Let’s  talk  it 
over.  B-666.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Assistant  Advartiamg  Manager  of  Southern 
daily,  40,000  circulation.  compMent  to  handle 
entire  department,  good  solicitor,  good  ap¬ 
pearance,  thoroughly  experienced  in  writing 
copy  and  making  layouts,  desires  an  imme 
diate  advertising  connection.  Age  36.  Can 
furnish  excellent  references  as  to  reliability. 
Prefer  South.  .Address  B  655,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Circulation  Manager  Available  Feb.  1st  to 
live  publisher,  who  will  appreciate  hard  work. 
Fourteen  years  successful  record  showing  en 
viable  gains  on  hard  propositions.  Experi¬ 
enced  promotion  man  and  capable  of  producing 
maximum  results  at  minimam  cost.  Good  or- 


Clasaifid  Advertising  Manager  wants  change 
to  paper  with  larger  field  for  development. 
Now  employed  but  could  leave  with  two  weeks’ 
notice.  Married,  not  a  rover.  Age  .35.  Have 
specialized  in  systemitizing  in  record  details, 
collections  and  increased  lineage  in  Classified 
Ads.  Have  had  valuable  experience  in  all 
phases  of  progressive,  up-to-the-minute  Classi¬ 
fied  Department.  Best  of  references.  Member 
nf  ('lassified  Managers’  Association.  Address 
B-677,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMulara’  Outfittara  Printing  Plants  and  btui- 
ncM  bought  and  told.  American  Typefounders' 
prodneta,  printers’  and  bookbinders’  machinery 
of  every  descriptioii.  Conner,  Fendler  ft  C&, 

96  Beetoan  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

Used  Gees  Mat  Rolkr  for  wet  mats  only,  (or 
sale  cheap.  The  Goes  Printing  Press  Co.,  1535 
So.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  HL 


Classified  Manager,  now-  assistant  on  one  of 
the  largest  Want  Ad  mediums  in  the  country. 
Present  position  5  years.  A-1  references.  B- 
649,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Classifiad  or  Display  Manager —Capable  young 
man  now  employed,  seeks  greater  opportunity. 
Eight  years’  experience,  gotid  record,  age  28, 
married.  B-6S1,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Classifiad  AdvertUng  Managar  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  daily  desires  new  opportnnitiea  this 
Spring  and  welcomes  corresponuence  from  first 
class  newspapers.  Address  P-621,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

Dramatic  and  Music  Critic,  national  reputation, 
wishes  position  in  East  outside  New  Yo^. 
High  priced  but  worth  it,  as  proven  by  record 
of  achicTementa.  Now  employed.  Address 
B-642,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Editorial— What  have  you  to  offer  reliable 
man  who  can  fill  any  position  in  editorial  dept? 
References.  B-653,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Manager — I  have  just  purchased  a  newspaper 
in  tosm  of  35,000  and  taken  over  its  maiuge- 
ment.  This  means  letting  out,  through  no  fault 
of  his  own,  present  capable  manager,  who 

frew  up  with  paper  from  subscription  solicitor. 

f  you  are  looking  for  some  one  to  manage 
your  paper  I  can  recommend  him  highly.  .Ad¬ 
dress  B-669,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Successful 

Periormance 

TUs  firm  has  a  laaoH  *(  ahaaat 
IS  years  at  snecsssfal  psrSormsBss  fas 
tbs  diflieah  work  at 

PURCHASE,  CONSOUDATION, 
SALE  Atm  APPRAISAL 
of  newspaper  and  magsrine  propastic* 
througfaont  the  U.  S. 


HARWELL 

Times  Bide. 


[  CANNON 

New  York 


WE  AIE  EQUAL  TO  TOUR  PROBLEM: 

T*  Boy  a  Nnsrapapnr, 

To  SoD  a  Howspapor, 

To  Appraiao  a  Nosvspapar. 

PALMER 

DeWlTT  A  PALMER 


SALES-aPPRAISALS 
NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
3B0  Madlaea  Awo.,  Now  York 


"•ehanical  Superintendent  All-around  expert  . . . . . . . .  . . . .  _. 

on  metrripolitan  dailies;  pyrotechnic  with  ganizer  and  systeraatizer.  Prefer  second  paper 
iMwite  control;  $10,000  year.  B-668,  Editor  Excellent  reputation.  Best  references.  Ad 
*  Publisher.  dress  B-663,  Editor  4  Publisher  for  inteiview 


Maamging  EdHm  swks  opportunity  to  build 
small  city  Daily  into  live,  money  making 
pro^rty.  My  last  success  as  Managing 
Editor  was  building  a  daily  (name  on  request), 
from  7,200  to  16,000  circulation.  My  twenty 
year  record  carries  no  black  marks  and  is  well 
worth  inquiry.  My  last  pay  was  $110  a  week, 
but  will  consider  much  less  with  assurance  of 
a  share  in  profits.  Will  meet  prospective  em¬ 
ployer  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia  by  appoint¬ 
ment.  B-634,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Opportunity  to  lease,  manage  or  edit  daily  or 
weekly  newspaper  wanted.  Producer.  .Address 
“D,”  Editor  ft  Publisher,  Chicago. 

Aadio  Nows  Editor— Open  (or  offer  to  conduct 
daily  radio  page  or  section.  Well  written,  non¬ 
technical  articles.  Means  more  circulation, 
more  business.  George  W.  Rodriguez,  Radio 
Journalist,  Athens,  Ala.  State  salary. 

Raportar,  29,  Pulitzer  School  graduate.  .Address 
B-676,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


IWE  OONNECT  THE  WIRCSl 


fidOTION  PICTURE  CRI-nC. 
iEs  Four  years  with  National 
Board  of  Review.  Two  years 
Film  Bureau.  Two  years  pub¬ 
licity  department.  Three  years 
assistant  publicity  director  large 
University.  Several  years  success¬ 
ful  as  free  lance  writer  for  motion 
picture  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Age  27.  .Single.  Degree  of  M.A. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Ixiw  salary. 
Diir  No.  3538. 


Firnalo's  Exchange.  Inc 

TNtaoNATXVlAa..  Ssamarmo.Mnaa. 
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coholic  minimum  thermometer,  j 
rain  and  snow  gauge. 

Thus  the  newspaper  has  at  all  ta 
curate  information  concerning  tempt 
and  precipitation.  The  paper  pr 


Texa.  Scheme  Provide.  Publicity  curate  information  concerning  tenj 
District,  and  Official  Levy  and  precipitation.  The  paper  pii 

An  unusual  plan  to  finance  an  organized  weather  story  and  each  monft 

advertising  campaign  for  the  Lower  Rio  a.stotT  reviewing  the  weather  of  th 
Grande  Valley  region  of  Texas  is  shaping  vioiis  month.  ^  venture  has  | 
itself,  with  endorsements  of  numerous  in-  ‘^nt'rcly  successful  and  we  rcromo 
terested  organizations.  It  is  proposed  to  other  papers,  says  W .  Karl  HaU, 


PUBLISHED  I  terested  organizations.  It  is  proposed  to  *o  other  papers,  says  \\ .  Karl 
_  ,  I  organize  a  publicity  district,  somewhat  on  editor.-— Aorman  J.  K  sddo^  1 

n  I  I _ ^ _  ' "  '  ff.,,  the  order  of  a  road  or  school  district,  and  vcrsity  of  Indiana,  Bloomington,  M 

tjt  tqtxTFQQ  'Tir’VT  FD  ^  . .■ - ^  exceed  two  mills  on  -  ] 

property  valuation,  the  money—  . 

_  _  mand  by  women  buyers  during  a  recent  $50,000  or  more — thus  raised  to  provide  A  search  through  the  dusty  old  rcH 

period,  the  average  amount  of  purchase  a  Valley  advertising  fund.  It  will  be  of  Milwaukee’s  most  prominent  hotjg 

LI  KRE’S  an  idea  that  might  prove  profit-  i,y  tnorning  slioppcrs  and  by  afternoon  necessary  first  to  obtain  passage  of  a  bill  Milwaukee  H'uconsin  Newsii 

'  ^  able  to  the  various  newspapers  about  shoppers,  the  number  of  men  who  made  permitting  formation  of  the  proposed  dis-  'OK  good  feature  story  recently,  ^ 

tlic  country  where  the  same  condition  purchases  in  women’s  departments  during  irict.  names  of  famous  men.  living  and  I 

arises.  The  Travelers  Insurance  Com-  the  past  week,  the  number  of  women  Brownsville  and  Harlingen  chambers  of  visited  the  hotel  were  dujfe 


able  to  the  various  newspapers  about  shoppers,  the  number  of  men  who  made  permitting  formation  of  the  proposed  dis-  'og  good  feature  story  recently, 
tlic  country  where  the  same  condition  purchases  in  women’s  departments  during  irict.  names  of  famous  men.  living  and  i 

arises.  The  Travelers  Insurance  Com-  the  past  week,  the  number  of  women  Brownsville  and  Harlingen  chambers  of  visited  the  hotel  were  dujfi 

pany,  VVTIC  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  who  made  purchases  in  men’s  departments,  commerce  were  first  to  approve  the  plan.  ao  expert  pen  artist,  and  a  cut' 


established  on  their  radio  programs  “Com-  the  busiest  shopping  hours  and  the  quiet-  Then  similar  endorsement  was  given  by  signatures.  A  story  was  « 

munity  Nights.’’  On  these  respective  est  ones,'  etc.  One  such  subject  a  day,  the  San  Benito  chamber  and  by  a  gather-  on  these  men,  some  of  whom  were 

nights,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  one  properly  handled,  would  make  interesting  ing  of  Valley  shippers  and  business  men  ^'‘‘rs  of  European  royalty,  together' 

selected  city  is  invited  to  furnish  the  pro-  reading,  and  such  a  series  would  be  close-  which  met  to  seek  the  1927  fruit  jobbers’  second  cut  of  the  pretty  clerk  at  the 

gram.  “Meriden  Night”  was  set  for  ly  followed. — V.  M.  K.  convention  for  the  Valley.  — Rt'BEN  Levin,  Madison,  Wis. 


gram.  iMeriden  Aignt  was  sei  lor 
Jan.  15,  and  on  the  Wednesday  prior  to 
that  Friday,  the  Meriiieti  Record  used  a 
double  page  spread,  with  cuts  of  all  the 
artists  participating,  arranged  across  the  , 
top  of  the  two  pages.  The  balance  of  the 
pages,  beneath  the  program  and  publicity,  1 
was  sold  to  radio  dealers. — W.  C.  Smith. 

What  do  you  know  •  about  title  insur¬ 
ance  ?  Do  you  know  that  when  you  buy  a 
property,  you  can  guarantee  that  the  title 
is  absolutely  clear?  A  lot  of  readers  fail 
to  have  this  knowledge  and  it  is  sometimes 
costly.  That  is  why  you  ought  to  be  able 
to  induce  some  title  insurance  firms  to 


second  cut  of  the  pretty  clerk  at  the  I 
— Rt'BEN  Levin,  Madison,  Wis. 
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to  have  this  knowledge  and  it  is  sometimes  4‘  DAILY  feature,  for  four  weeks,  at  cures  much  friendly  advertising.  The 
costly.  That  is  why  you  ought  to  be  able  bottom  of  page  1,  under  the  head-  same  newspaper  also  presents  each  quarter 

to  induce  some  title  insurance  firms  to  Traffic  Cop  Says,"  created  to  the  library  a  bound  volume  of  the  news- 

carry  a  series  of  advertising  in  your  col-  considerable  interest  among  readers  ot  the  paper  for  the  previous  three  months,  therc- 
nmns— B.  .‘\.  T.  If  aterloo  (la.)  Evenmg  Courier.  .\rt  by  insuring  that  a  complete  file  will  be 

— - -  .  ,  of  a  traffic  cop  with  hand  outstretched  carefully  and  safel\  preserved  in  the  com- 

In  a  part  page  ^  runniiig  daily,  with  ysgj  or  eight  word  summaries  miinity. — E.  R.  L. 

h.ead  entitled  Timely  Tips  Toward  municipal  traffic  code  provisions  were  _ 


Thrift,’’  the  Miluxuikee  Leader  runs  one 
or  two  inch  ads  of  hardware,  shoe  dealers, 
meat  markets,  etc.,  establishments  that 


run  in  large  type.; — Burton  T.  Burritt. 


The  Mason  City  (la.)  Glohe-Gasette 
has  a  new  idea  in  weather  service.  The 


meat  markets,  etc.,  establishments  that  small  citv  daily  with  a  sizable  circu-  has  a  new  idea  in  weather  service.  The 

are  too  small  to  advertise  extensively,  lation  makes  a  practice  of  donating  all  newspaper  obtained  the  regular  govern- 
Tliese  ads  are  also  classified  according  ^fioks  and  magazines  submitted  to  it  for  nient  co-operative  observer’s  equipment 
to. the  streets  and  various  neighborhoixls  review  and  press  notice,  to  the  local  pub-  insisting  of  a  regulation  shelter,  a 
in  the  citv  and  produce  revenue  that  is  i;-  uhrarv  after  tbev  have  served  their  mercurial  maximum  thermometer,  an  al- 

oftenoverlooked.-W.PoLSON,  Milwaukee.  iise  in^L  editorial  department.  Fol- _ _ _ 

.  “  ,  ,  •  lowing  the  usual  custom  in  the  case  of  P"'  ^  ^  ”1 

lo  impress  ujxm  readers  and  advertisers  (lonations  to  the  lil^rary,  the  name  of  the 
the  extent  of  your  circulation,  compare  newspaper  appears  as  the  donor,  on  the  44  99 

city  circulation  with  tlie  number  of  wired  fly  igjf  of  each  publication;  so  that 

homes  in  your  city.  D.  Simons.  iflg  newspaper  not  only  contributes  to  A  A 

the  benefit  of  the  reading  public  but  se- 


SKIPPY” 


\\'hile  some  department  stores  make  out 
their  advertising  budgets  in  August  others 
do  so  in  F'ebruary.  Find  out  when  the 
stores  in  your  city  make  their  budgets  and 
then  send  them  a  four-  or  eight-page, 
folder  featuring  the  amount  that  various 
departments  should  sjiend  for  news  paper 
advertising  accorijing  to  such  authorities 
a.s  L.  D.  Herrold  and  Roliert  Ramsey. 
The  figures  may  be  found  on  page  35  of 
Herrold’s  “Advertising  for  the  Retailer” 
ami  also  in  Ramsey’s  “Constructive  Mer¬ 
chandising."  A  very  complete  outline  is 
also  found  on  page  889  of  Daniel  Starch’s 
“Principles  of  .Advertising.’’  Starch  clas¬ 
sifies  expenditures  by  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  newspapers. — Norman  J. 
RAimF.R,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Are  your  big  stores  telling  the  public 
enough  alxiut  tlieir  business,  or  merely  ad¬ 
vertising  their  values?  Here  are  some 
subjects  which  would  make  interesting 
reading  and  serve  as  general  promotion 
copy ;  A  list  of  the  “best  sellers"  for 
the  past  week,  the  six  best  during  the 
past  six  months,  the  colors  most  in  de- 


HAMBONi'S  MEDITATIONS 

•y  J.  P.  AlUy 

PEY  K'N  6iT  op  All  de 
^lACHINtRY  PtY  WANTS 
FUH  To  DO  WAV  W  1 1? 

so  PEY  DON' 

I  FIX  UP  NOTHIN*  WHUT'LL 
I  VO  PE  riuMTiN'  EN  Filin'. 


By  PERCY  CROSBY 

The  best  juvenile 
comic  strip.  Combines 
great  humor,  excellent 
drawing  and  emphatic 
adult  appeal. 

A  feature  you  can't  afford 
to  miss 

JOHNSON  FEATURES,  Inc. 

1819  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


UNITED  PRESS 


A  weekly  feature  J 
great  merit —  j 

House  Plani 

for 

Home  Builden 

Designs  by  leading  architee 
which  will  attract  readers  a 
special  advertising.  For  rea 
vation  terms,  write 

KING  FEATURE 
SYNDICATE,  b 

241  W.  S8th  St.,  New  York  0 


THOS.  m 
BRIGGS  CO 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

CREATORS 
OF  LOCAL 
DISPLAY 
FROM  A  NEW 
SOURCE 


Oor  BnMnaaa  Berlew  aad  meat  ( 
ftatar*  pace*  bow  ranalac  ia 
thaa  W  laadlac  Amdcam  aai 
■dlaa  nawapapara.  Writ#  ar 
for  oar  rapraaaatatlTa. 


Frank  H.  Simond 

Sailed  January  16 

for  the 

First  Meeting 

o(  the 

Disarmament  Conferenc 

He  Will  Viait 

Paris  —  London  —  Be 
Prague  and  Budapest 

Wire  for  Option 


